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“ We shall never ehvy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other 
cause, if we can be numbéred among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 
and confidence to truth.”—Dr. Jonson. 


Ces ere 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Of the Uncertainty of the Onicin between mien of integrity and learn- 
of the House of Commons. ing. , , M 
ais : * Petyt, an antiquary and a keeper 
A’ the origin of the third branch o¢ the records in the Tower, AD. 
A of the legislature has never been 46g, published his Ancient Rights 
satisfactorily settled, either by our ofthe Commons Asserted: and he is 
historias or our antiquaries, it i6 quoted by Francis Ludlow Holt, Esq. 
rather a bold assertion for any one to parrister at law, in support of his own 
say, ‘* that no two men of sense and pinion of the antiquity of the privi- 
education, who bestow due attention jeces of the house of commons: but 
onthe subject of the Commons House: j¢fe had attended to the fables which 
of Parliament, can ve of different petyt has related, and to the charges 
opinions ; when all protess to be in which Dr. Brady brought against him, 
fluenced by a love of their country, jn misquoting ‘and abridging the re- 
ard a sacred regard for truth, liberty, cords, te would not think his name 
Sr semeag . ‘ of much advantage in supporting an 
Though this question has long been, opinion against those who are ace 
and probably will again be, warmly quainted with the dispute betweem 
agitated by gentlemen of research and them, ' . 
learning, 1 hope, however they may (ne of Petyt’s principal arguments 
differ in their opinions, that they will was, that populous was mentioned at 
not be influenced by any narrow in- 4 very early date in the great council 
terest or party prejudice to bias their of the nation; and that our Norman 
judgments, while they are turning kings were crowned assensu tam clari 
over the doubtful pages of history, quam populi; and therefore he ‘con. 
or searching the records of passed (ended that’we must look for the 
times, for information to settle a dis- orjein of the representation of the 
puted point, and fo fix on the difier- seople in a remote period of our hise 
ent ranks in society which at first tory, Before we hastily adopt such 
composed the great council of the potions, we should consider the state of 
nation. society under our Saxon and first Nor- 
While one asserts that the House yyan kings. If we consult the Dooms- 
ef Commons was an innovation, in- day Book, we shall there discover that 
troduced into our system of govern- the lower‘orders of the people were 
ment in the reign of Henry the Third, yjj}lins, borderers, and servants, who 
another contends for its high antiqui- were attached to the soil, and slaves 
ty, and concludes that the represen- to their masters; and,-if the great 
tatives of the commons had seats IN parons, and those who held of the 
the Witenagemots of the Saxons. king in capite, were excepted, the 
Lord Lyttleton, in his history of number of freemen who could go and 
Henry the Second, revived this con- do as they pleased were few indeed. 
troversy, by contending, with more For what could the representatives 
warmth than judginent, that repre- of such people be summoned to the 
sentation came down with the cur- great council of the nation? Their 
rent of time from our Saxon ancestors constituents had nothing to give to 
tous, which shows that a difference supply the wants of the king in his 
ofopinion may subsist on this subject wars, nor in making his eldest son a 
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knight,. nor in providing a portion 
at the marrying.of his daughter. As 
the great bulk of the people had riei- 
ther power, property, nor knowledge 
of the affairs of the state, and were 
kept in the most servile condition, 
the. haughty barons of those times 
were too proud of their rank to stoop 
to consult with the representatives of 
the common mass of the people. 

In the early letters of attendance 
under sea], and‘in the summonses to 
parliament, we may learn who were 
the persons who composed the great 
council ; and in them we may see that 
they were archbishops and _ bishops, 
abbots, priors, eatls,. knights, aid 

reat barons, and some others who 
had duties to perform, according to 
the services stipulated for in their 
charters; which was the case of the 
Barons of the Cinque Ports, after their 
emancipation and enfranchisement. 

If those who contend that the com- 
mons formed a part of the Witenage- 
mot of the Saxons, or the great council 
of the nation, in the time of the first 
Norman kings, they may perhaps see 
some reason for changing their opi- 
nions, by consulting Magna Charta, 
which says, the king declares «* Ad 
habendum commune consilium regni 
summoneri faciemus archiepiscopus, 
episcopus, ahbates, comites, et ma- 
jores. barones, sigillatim per litteras 
nostras et preterea faciemus, sum- 
moneri in generale, per vice comites, 
et baliyos nostros jllos que de nobis 
tenent in capite:” which is, ‘* To 
hold the common council of the 
kingdom, we shal] cause the arch- 
bishops, bishops, abbots, earls, and 
great barons, to be summoned indi- 
vidually by our letters; and, besides, 
we shall cause all those in general 
who hold of us in capite to be sum- 
moned by our sheriffs and bailiffs.” 

The lowest members in society 
which the king promised to call to 
the great council of the nation, by 
his letters of attendance, were those 
who held lands of him in capite, or 
who had services to perform, which 
they had contracted for in their char- 
ters; but, as for his summoning any 
representative of the commonaky, it 
does not appear that it was even 
thought of at that time. 

After all, it must be confessed by 
every candid inquirer into the origin 


of the third branch of the legislature 
that there is a’ great difficulty in de- 
termining not only when the repre. 
sentatives: of the people were: first 
summoned, but also when they be. 
came a separate house. I believe jt 
will be a fruitless attempt in search. 
ing after authentic documents for in. 
formation on this st ject prior to.the 
reign of Henry the Third. 
rady says, ‘‘ I confess the parlia- 
ment rolls of Henry the Third and 
Edward the Firstare wanting, so that 
we cannot be so well assured what 
was done in the parliaments of those 
times as we may be afterwards; yet 
there are writs of summonses. extant 
upon the close rolls before and after 
those times, by which the bishops, 
earls, and barons, were summoned 
to the great council; and we. have 
the close rolls of John and Henry 
the Third, in which anciently most 
of the writs of summons to the eom. 
mons in other kings’ reigns were 
entered. It is therefore very strange, 
if the commons weregepresented Oy 
knights, citizens, and burgesses, and 
summoned to parliament as at «his 
day, that there cannot be found any 
summonses to them upon such rolls, 
as well as to the Lords. 
The | parliament summoned by the 
Earl of Leicester, while he had King 
Henry the Third and Prince Edward 
in his custody, could not be exactly 
upon the plan of the present parlias 
ment, though he. might, without any 
design, give the first’ rude outline of 
it, in summoning the knights, citizens, 
and burgesses, toanswer his interested 
peryoate and to-increase, his popu- 
arity ; for When the king reassumed 
his liberty, after the battle of Eves- 
ham, he called a parliament accord- 
ing to the ancient usage, by summon- 
ing the prelates, earls, barons, and 
great men; but be did not cause any 
writs te be «issued, as Leicester had 
done, to citizens and burgesses; nor 
were there any summoned to the par- 
liament held in thd fiftieth year of his 
reign, if we except those who had 
contracted for any particular service. 
It does not appear that his son, Ed- 
ward the First, deviated from the 
usual custom in the early es of his 
reign in summoning members to the 
reat council of the nation; for we 
earn in the Statute of Westminster, 
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which passed in the third year of Ed- 
ward the First, that ‘‘ Ceux sont les 
establishmenis le Roy Edward fits le 
Roy faits a Westminster a son primer 
parliament general apres son corone- 
ment Jendemaine de !a cluse de Pasche 
Jan de son raigne 3. par de son coun- 
gell & par lessenment des archieves- 
ques, evesques, abbes, priors countes, 
barons, & tout le commonalty de la 
terre illonques sammones :” which is, 
These be the acts of King Edward, 
son of King Henry, miade at West- 
minster, at his first parliament gene- 
fal after the coronation, on the Mon- 
day of Easter, set as in the third year 
of his reign, by his council, and by 
the assent of archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, priors, earls, barons, and all 
the commonalty of the realm being 
thither summoned. 

This was ca}led a general parlia- 
ment, because al] the commonality of 
the land, or, in other words, all the 
lesser barons and tenants in capite, 
were summoned. There is a bundle 
of writs, of the eighteenth year of 
Edward the First, directed to the 
sheriffs of several counties, and they 
are the most ancient of any extant, 
or perhaps that ever were; in which 
writs they were directed to chuse two 
knights for eaeh connty ; and it is 
yery: probable that the summonses 
for knights, citizens, and burgesses, 
were omitted from the forty-ninth of 
Henry the Third to the eighteenth 
of Edward the First. At that time 
the king wanted scutage of his sub- 
jects, and; as many. ot the cifizens 
and burgesses were grown rich by 
commerce, he might think it. more 
oe fo summionse them to par- 
lament, to persuade them to ¢ 
their assent to his request, rather 
than to demand it of them, as such 
a step might cause disaffection, and 
weaken their attachment. Whether 
this is the first time that the citizens 
and burgesses were generally suin- 
moned, or whether they were regu- 
larly called to attend parliament after- 
wards, may perhaps be questioned ; 
but one thing may be rather more 
certain, that the barons, the citizens, 
and the burgesses, did not meet in 
separate houses, a3 they do at present; 
for it was the opinion of Sir Edward 
Coke, that the lords and commons 
originally sat together, 
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In the thirty-third year of Edward 
the Third, the king gave.many thanks 
to the archbishops, the bishops, the 
earls, barons, knights of counties, 
and to the citizens and burgesses, 
for attending the parliament at his 
command; by which it appears that 
the citizens and the burgesses were 
summoned to appear in the council 
of the nation towards the close of 
that reign, 

We certainly read that, so. early as 
thereign of dward the Second, the 
lords and the commons granted sup- 
plies to the king ; but, when they were 
first separated, and claimed different 
privileges, and the essence of privi- 
leges, as mentioned by a certain 
barrister, must not depend upon what 
our ancestors have tok! us, but upon 
what we can gather from the refine- 
ment of modern times. 

It is in yain to look for the repre- 
sentatives of the people assembled in 
parliament prior to their having their 
personal liberty and their property 
secured to them by law; and by their 
industry the inhabitants of counties, 
cities, and boroughs, had accumulated 
wealth to enable them to pay a pro- 
portionable part of the taxes to the 
king. It was the security of person 
and property which first roused the 
activity and the industry of English- 
men; and, while this protection re- 
mains, the spirit of enterprise will 
neyer forsake them, but spur ihem 
on in the pursuits of victory and 
wealth. 

Instead of searching in the dark 
ages of our history, or in the reigns 
of the Tudors or the Stuarts, for 
precedents to support privileges which 
are not clearly defined, we should 
shew mote wisdom in attending to 
Solomon, who says, ‘‘ The beginning 
of strife is as when one letteth out 
«vater ; therefore he advises to Jeave 
off contention before it be meddled 
with.” 





For the Universal Magazine. 
Liversturs ror Louncers. 

HAVE never met with any satis- 

factory account of the origin of 
the. fanciful appellations bestowed, 
throughout this country, on the reyel- 
Jers who assemble to.celebrate Twelfth 
Day. The custom might originate ia 
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the Christmas carousals once main- 
tained in the inns of court. It is 
certain that the chief actors in these 
festivities were distinguished by hu- 
m®urous and satirical names, during 
the period of Wassalry. It does not 
occur that this singular practice ex- 
isted before the reign of Henry VIII; 
and, perhaps, the following circum- 
stance may have some connexion with 
the original creation of twelfth-night 
peer and b ae woes —Heury, baving 


summoned a shooting-match at Wind- 
sor, one Barlow, an inhabitant of 


Shoreditch, so entirely eclipsed his 
compeers, that the king jocosely de- 
clared he should be ever afterwards 
stiled the Duke of Shoreditch ; aad, 
from that time, the officers of .the 
London band of archers were known 
and cajled by fantastic appellations, 
as Marquisses of Clerkenwell, Isling- 
ton, and Hoxton ; Earls of Cheapside, 
Watling-street, &c. 

Respecting another favorite custom, 
that of ‘‘ making April Fools,” Lord 
Valentia observes that nearly a simi- 
lar practice prevails, at a peculiar 
season, among the natives of Hindo- 
sian. 

Among the numerous votaries of 
light literature, there have not been 
wanting some possessed of Jeisure to 
inquire into the meaning of Horns 
being usually ascribed to those who 
are unhappy enough to have wives 
of over- accommodating dispositions. 
—A writer (who must certainly be 
termed learned, since he expresses 
himself in Latin) informs us that 
none but horned animals are grega- 
rious, and intermingle in. common, 
and that thence originates the gibe 
under consideration. But it is evident 
that this author is mistaken, both in 
regard to his presumed fact of natural 
history, and the application of it.— 
There is no room for doubt as to the 
foundation of the custom. The an- 
cient soldiers wore, during militar 
excursions, the horns of such animals 
as had been sacrificed to the god of 
battles ; and it was in allusion to the 
prevalent levity of their help-mates 
during the separation, that every un- 
fortunate husband was first said to be 
one who wore the horns. 
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The love of ancestry. is-a weakness 
(if so it must be termed). common to 
the inhabitants of every civilized por. 
tion of the globe; but the nobles of 
no state can vie, in peint of family 
antiquity, with those of Venice— 
Other countries have been conquered 
and over-run, or so intermingled with 
surrounding districts, that the origin 
of the oldest ‘families may be traced 
to a comparatively modern date. He 
who looks back on an ancestry diss 
tinctly ascertained to the 10th or with 
century, 15, in most countries, respected 
for the antiquity of his honours, But 
it is not so in Venice. . Some of. the 
Roman families, which, during the 
ravages of the Huns, took shelter in 
the Isles of Venice, and were ‘then 
considerable enough to be.-intrnsted 
with the affairs of government, still 
remain, and are certainly the most 
ancient in Exrope. Many of these 
clearly trace their genealogy to the 
time of Attila the Hun, who invaded 
Italy in 452. 

The French, as ‘a nation, have ge. 
nerally been considered less poor 4 
to the charms of nature than any other 
people in Europe. The few gentle- 
men's seats observable in France are 
chiefly old, and are generally situated 
either in, or immediately contiguous 
to, a provincial town; and those 
which are placed amidst more retired 
scenery, are by no means conspicuous 
for elevation of site or harmony of 
prospect. The temper of the last 
years of the old monarchy precluded 
the expenditure of wealth in the 
erection of new builcings; so that it 
remains problematical whether the 
increase of encouragement given to 
landscape painting, and to poetry de- 
scriptive of natural images, would 
have induced ‘a better taste im the 
French at the latter part of the 18th 
century. Itsis certain that the magic 
of Rousseau’s writing had caused it te 
be fashionable for the French to spend 
some of the finest weeks of every year 
in the seclusion of the country; acir- 
cumstance which renders it probablé 
that, if intestine commotionis had not 
intervened, the inhabitants of modern 
Gaul would have gradually acquired 
a taste for the picturesque; and, in 
imitation of the English, have learned 
to consider the intermingled beauties 
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of wood and water, of hill and dingle, 
the: prime objects required in plan- 
ning the site of a provincial residence. 


‘The Emperor Charles V caused a 
ronsultation of divines to be held at 
Salamanca, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whetber it was not impious 
to permit persons to anatomise the 
human body, though the advance- 
ment of science was the object which 
prompted dissection. It is curious to 
observe, that, at the very period of 
this consultation, the emperor was 
engaged in a campaign, during which 
between twenty and thirty thousand 
men fell victinis on the fie!d of battle! 
Yet, letrus not, without reflection, 
deride the seeming inhuman capri- 
ciousness of the emperor's conduct. 
He had been taught to esteem am- 
bitious warfare glorious; he was_ig- 
norant of science, and had been dred 
to habits of religious bigotry. The 
inconsistency, therefore, was the con- 
sequence of education, and by no 
means the failing of the natural man. 





One of the correspondents of the 
Universal Magazine has stated many 
reasons for believing that religious 
prejudice has grossly exaggerated the 
asperity of Mary, Queen of England. 
This writer has not entered into a 
comparison of the numbers who fell 
Inartyrs to religious opinions in the 
sister reigns of Mary and Elizabeth. 
But it should, certainly, be remem- 
bered that Elizabeth put to death, on 
account of religion, 108 persons ; 
which leaves ouly a balance of 109 
against the persecuting Queen of the 
Catholics. But, then, qniy two of 
Elizabeth's martyrs suffered by fire ; 
the rest died on the gibbet.—- Let 
those, y .o feel inclined, mention this 
latter circumstance in alleviation of 
the Protestant Queen’s cruelty. 


Henry VIII, though he professed 
so much fondness for the arts, and 
$0 great a reverence for learning, was 
not in the habit of bestowing a mu- 
vificent remuneration on men of let- 
tered eminence. | He assigned to 
Roger Aschain*, as a reward for his 





e It is evident, from: his works, that 
this elegant writer was ‘skilled in the 
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useful publications, the sum of ten 
pounds per year. The value of money 
was then in England as 5 to I com- 
pared with Scotland ;* and a Profes- 
sor'’s salary, in the Scottish univer- 
sities, was 44s. 6d. per annum. 

Queen Elizabeth is well-known to 
have been parsimonious in every par- 
ticular. The following instance of 
this saving knowledge in her majesty 
is not, I believe, to be seen in any 
other work than the Life of Sir Thomas 
Smith, the secretary ;—a bcok pub- 
lished in the sixteenth century, and 
almost unknown at the present day, 
When the Earl of Desmond (that po- 
tent instigator of rebellion among the 
Irish) was prisoner in England, 
&. D.'1572, the queen consented to 
a political reconciliation ; and, in ob- 
servance of the rank and immense 
power of the earl, and in consider- 
ation of his promising to drive the 
rebels entirely out of Ireland, she in- 
formed the secretary of her graciously 
intending to confer some tokens of 
her regard on Desmond before he left 
the metropolis, Sir Thomas applaud- 
ed this intention, and then the queen 
professed her readiness to bestow on 
the demi-monarch @ piece of silk far 
his apparel, together with some of 
the current coin of her kingdom.— 
“Upon which Sir Thomas's judg- 
ment was, that, seeing the queen 
would tie the earl to her service with 
a benefit, it should be done liberally 
and largely, not grudgingly and mean- 
ly. Which, as he addea, did so dise 
grace the benefit, that, instead of love, 
it many times left a grudge hehind in 
the heart of him that received it, 
which marred the whole benefit.”— 
The queen was proud of her frugality, 
and therefore was not offended with 
the secretary’s advice, 

The above-mentioned Sir Thomas 
Smith wrote a long conversatronal 
disquisition on the’ propriety of his 
royal mistress entering into that holy 

| 





exercise of archery. From the infors 
mation of an encient, and somewhat 
scarce volume, Lam enabled to men- 
tion that Ascham was likewise a cele- 
brated cock-fighfer.—This Jatter par- 
tialitv is, | believe, not noticed by his 
biographers. 
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state, against which her love of sway. 
adduced stronger arguments than any 
opposed by the well-meanjng zeal of 
the secretary. Sir Thomas was a 
warm advocate for her majesty marry- 
ing with an Englishman; and some 
idea of his style, and of the manner 
in whieh it was usual to address the 
sovereign, may be formed from the 
following * passage of his work :— 
** Then, if there be any qualities and 
erfection in any of our nation which 
rer majesty can like, were it not more 
tobe wished for her highness to make 
her choice there, where her own self 
is judge, than to build upon hearsay, 
and, m so weighty a matter, (by 
marrying an alien-prince) to luy, as 
the common proverb is, a pig im the 


poke.” 





Suort Account of the VALUABLE 
SetTLemenT of AmBoyna, and 
its DereNnDENCIES, recently cap- 
tured. 


‘kh eleven islands which formed 

the Dutch province of Amboyna 
are, Amboyna proper, Ceram, Bouro, 
Amblauw,.Manipa, Kelang, Bonoa, 
Ceram-laut, Noussa-laut, Honimoa, 
and Oma. The middle of the island 
of Amboyna is in 3° 45’ S. latitude, 
and in 128° 40’ longitude E. from 
Greenwich. It consists of two penin- 
sulas, connected by an isthmus of 
about a mile across.. The harbour 
that is formed by these two peninsulas 
is called the Bay of Amboyna, and is 
a commodious and safe one, com- 
pletely land-locked. The island is 
very mountainous, and the loftiest 
stinmits are covered with trees, and 
give a rich and picturesque appear- 
ance. The soil 1s mostly a reddish 
clay ; but in the vallies, it is blackish, 
and mixed with sand. 

There are no minerals found in the 
island ; but, in some parts, abuudance 
of brimstone is found, particularly on 
the. mountain Wawani, which was 
formerly a volcano, and in 1695 made 
a dreadful eruption. 

Fort Victoria, the principal fortress, 
is an itregular hexagon, with a ditch 
and covered way on the land side, 
avd.a horn-work towards the sea; 
which, were it not commanded by 
two ranges of heights, within from 
700 to 1200 yards distance, would be 
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capable of making a tolerable defence, 
The town forms an oblong and irre. 
gular square ; the streets run at tight 
angles, and the houses are seldom 
above one story high, built of wood ; 
neatness and _ cleanliness _ prevail- 
throughout. There are two well. 
built churches, one for the European 
and the other for the Malay christians, 
All the other public buildings are 
withinside the fort, except the stad. 
house, which fronts the fort, and is a 
neat stone builing two stories high. 
The town is plentifully supplied with 
water, and though not of the best 
quality, it is both wholesome and 
well-tasted: But the-water for the 
shipping is, for the most pert, taken 
from a stream on the north side of 
the harbour. 

The island is divided into districts, 
called Negrees, and the officers who 
govern them are distinguished by the 
titles of regents, rajahs, , patties, and 
orancayos, The three principal ra- 
jahs are permitted to inherit «heir 
regencies in their own families, and 
are the lineal descendants of the Por- 
tuguese who first settled on the island; 
all the others are appointed by the 
governor. Tiey receive a per centage 
on the cleves produced in their re- 
spective districts. Though the com; 
pany consider themselves as_para- 
mount lords of the soil, tha clove 
plantations are cotisicered as the in- 
heritance of the natives, and are in- 
alienable. ‘There are some lots of 
Jand, however, which have -been 
granted as alienable property, under 
a prohibition of cultivating cloves. 

The grounds which yield cloves are 
called Daty-land regular register 
of cheir produce is kept, the trees are 
nuu:bered once a year, end their qua- 
lities particularly noted. The people 
are bound to deliver the entire pro- 
duce into the company’s stores, under 
pain of death.” When young recs 
shoot up. in remote parts, .they, are 
either transplanted into the daty- 
grounds, or are destroyed. 
~ The clove-tree grows to the height 
of about forty or filty feet in a favour- 
able soil, and, when well attended 0, 
it begins to bear at the end of nine 
years, and continues in perfection rit 
it is forty years old. The usuat time 
of the clove-crop is from October tilh 
December, when they are of a reddish 
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hue; if suffered to remain on the 
trees longer they swell, and are unfit 
for drying as. a spice, but are proper 
for propagation, and are called mother- 
clovés. Some trees yield 30)b. but 
the average is about 6lb.atree. In 
April or May there is an after-crop, 
pot of far:inferior quality, and small 
inguattity. © . ; 
Although this spice is not an in- 
digenous production of Amboyna, 
but a native of the, Molucca islands 
proper, whence it was brought some 
centuries ago, it prospers exceedingly 
well, and especially upon the islands 
of Honimoa, Oma, and Noussa-laut, 
which, together with Amboyna, are 
the only spots where the Dutch al- 
lowed it to be cultivated, constantly 
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causing it to be destroyed in every 
other place within their reach, espe- 
cially on little Ceram, or Hoewam- 
vehil, a peninsula joined to Ceram, 
‘which was not only very fertile in 
cloye-trees, but produced likewise 
large quantities of nutmegs ; of which 
what was called ‘‘ the. great nutmeg- 
tree forest,” was destroyed. in 1667, 
and, in another place, 3300 nutmeg- 
trees, In 1769, the whole number 
of clove-trees in the allowed’ plane 
tations were ordered to be reduced to 
500,000; and, in 1773, 50,000 more 
were ordered tc be extirpated; and 
these extirpations were followed by.a 
natural failure in the trees to the ex- 
tent that, in 1794-5, the return to 
government was as follows :— 


it-bear- Half-grown Young Total No. 
of Trees, 


Amboyna ... 0.200004 682 25018 11702 2890 39610 
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And the annual produce is estimated at about 600,000 Ib. 


Besides, however, the trees in the 
regular plantations, there are trees 
called tatanamartgs, planted near the 
dwellings of the Amboynese. Every 
native Amboynese ‘plants such a tree 
when achild is born; and, although 
they do not oppose’the extirpation of 
the clove-trees in the plantations, 
when the company direct it, yet, to 
touch their tatanamangs, would be 
the cause of a general revolt: this 
was manifested on the occasion of one 
of the last extirpations, when some 
iafanamangs were cut down, either 
by mistake or otherwise ; the whole 
country was immediately up in arms, 
and the insurrection was not quelled 
without difficulty. The number of 
these trees has been estimated at 
22,000. 

Nutmeg -trees grow likewise in 
Amboyna; but the Dutch used to 
destroy them, whenever they disco- 
vered them, being desirous of con- 
fining the cultivation of the nutmeg 
to the islands of Banda. ‘ 

A small quantity of indigo is-pro- 
duced, byt not amounting to more 


than 1000 Ib. which is however of the 
finest quality and colour. The-sugar- 
cane grows in,great perfection, and 
almost ali the inhabitants cultivate it 
in their gardens, but make no other 
use of it than chewing it.for the sake 
of the juice; and no field has been 
hitherto opened to encourage the 
manufacture of sugar. Coffee is found 
in great plenty throughout the island, 
and, were the culture of it sufficiently 
attended to, :t would be equal in qua- 
lity to Moc*a.- Wheat might be cul- 
tivated to great advantage on the 
heights contiguous to the town of 
Amboyna, as both the soil. and:cli- 
mate are well adapted for it. Of 
maize there is great abundance ; and 
the mountain rice is known here, but 
they have been little attended to.— 
The bread-fruit ee spontaneously 
all over the island, but it is only made 
use of by the lowest of the people. 
The principal article of farinaceous 
food of the inhabitants is sago. 

The sago-tree propagates itself by 
offsefts, or shoots, which for a long 
time appear like.bushes, but after a 
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time shoot forth a stém which rises 
straight as an arrow, to the height of 
between 40 and 60 feet, without any 
Jateral branches, and ferms a hand- 
some crown at the top, affording an 
agreeable shade. A grove of these 
trees, with their erect stems (which, 
when arrived at maturity; consist of 
nothing but a spongy and mealy sub- 
stance, surrounded by a hard bark of 
about half an inch thick) and their 
beautiful leafy crowns, have a charm- 
ing appearance, and form a pleasant 
and cool retreat. This white, spongy, 
and mealy substance is the sago.— 
When the pitts of a sago-tree has at- 
tained its full maturity, which is 
known by the trunk assuming a yel- 
Jowish white cast just under the fo- 
liage, the stem is cut through as close 
to fhe ground as possible, in order to 
Jose the less of the fatinaceous con- 
tems. When felled, it is cut into 
two or more pieces, and the hard bark 
is split by wedges, when the ‘sago ap- 
pears uncovered, and is loosened all 
round from the bark, and reduced 
thereby to the appearance of saw-dust. 
The raw sago is therrput into a trough 
with water, where it Is separated from 
the filaments and subsides, after which 
the water is poured off, and the wet 
meal is laid upon mats to dry, knead- 
ed together, and then baked in earth- 
enware moulds of about three inches 
long, two broad, and half an inch 
thick, when it becomes dry aud hard, 
and will keep a long while. 
[ To Le continued.) 
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The PAKLIAMENT ARRAIGNED, CON- 
vicTeD; wants nothing but Exr- 
cuTion. Wherein you may evt- 
dently discern all the blessed Fruits 
of their Seven Years’ Session, lend- 
ang to the Dishonour of God, the 
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this Kingdom, the Unkinging of 


his Majesty, the Destruction of our 
Laws, the Erection of Tyranny, 
and the perpetual Bondage of a 
Jree-lorn People. 
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Commons dissembled at Westminster 

by Tom Tyranno-Mastix, alias 
Mercurivs MELANCHOLICHs 
(Well-wisher to all such Parlia. 
ments). to their everlasting Glory 
Anien A 

Printed for the publick View of ail hia 
Majesty's fatthful Subjects; and are 
bo be sold at theold Sign of You may 
go Look, Anno. Dom. 1648. 


TO THE READER, 


To all or none that style themselves 
with the title of true English ; yet 
you will say, tnat’s a bull; well, let 
it be so, the kingdom shall have a 
skin, head, and horns, and the Parlia- 
ment the body. Here you may see, 
and not see; hear, and not hear; 
judge, and not judge; what the au- 
thor here presents, is for your own, 
not others good ; you are under a ver 
strong delusion ; the God of. this 
world has settled such a dimness on 
your eyes, that the catarrhs are almost 
irrecoverable ; only the author, out 
of an affectionate zeal to the publick 
good, hath compounded this colly- 
rium or eye-salvye, whereby, upon the 
first receipt, you may easily discern 
your pristine freedom, your present 
thraldrom, your sovereign’s «misery, 
and the subject's slavery, penciled in 
plain English, by » 

Your well-wishing Friend, 
Tom Tyranno-Mast1x, 
alias 
Mxrcurius MeLancaoricvs. 


—_—— 


To the lVork. 
Go little creature, in thy peor attire, 
And crave a kiss at every hand thou 
meets ; 
Although thou hast no merit to admire, 
Yet be the bolder tho’ thou beggest ith’ 
streets 
If th’ ask, what art? bid them Jook in ané 
see, 
Then ten to one but thou shalt welcome 
be. 
To all true Subjects. 
As aco-partner in your sad complaints,’ 
To hear the doleful sighing of yom 
souls, 
I truly sorrow, yea, my spirit faints, 
To see you perish thro’ the proud com 
troules ae 
Of faction; yet let this your hopes mamitain 


The sun, tho’ hid in clouds, will shine again. 
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Te the Parliament. 


They stumble soon, that going, gaze on 
’ stars 5 
Your fofty flight doth predicate a fall : 
The sweeiest sins, when strain’d to th’ high- 
est jars : 
Hark, how swift, vengeance croaks your 
~ -faneral. 
Tho’ heaven hath seem’d to smile, and 
time comply: 
Your doom is just, and you condemn’d to 
die. 


Sepe sinistra cava predixit ab ilice 
corniz. 


The Parliament Arraigned, Se. 


HERE stands an island between 

the Atlantick and Ducalidon 
seas, stored with all the chiefest trea-_ 
sures of nature; for martial achieve- 
ments honourable through the world, 
famous in the production and govern- 
ment of many glorious kings and 
princes, where peace did spread her 
silver wings; and Christian unity, 
from the root of unfeigned love, did 
branch itself unto the farthest boun- 
daries of the Jand, that the neighbowr- 
ing nations might participate and taste 
the fruit thereof. 

But as nothing visible can challenge 
permanency, so fortune, ambitious to 
show herself omnipotent, took spleen 
against this isle, and thereupon, in a 
raging mood, shut in her day of beau- 
ty, love, and peace, with dismal 
clouds of contention, blasts all her 
roses and lillies of happiness, and 
long-enjoyed amity, with the noisom 
and pestiferous showers of a sanguino- 
lent and bloody war.. Thus it began. 

The king thereof being of a tract- 
able nature, and too liberal, guilty in 
the satisfying the ambitious desires of 
his servants, caused some particular 
murmurings among the people; which 
once kindled, could not be allayed 
without a Parliament, (a convention 
of Lords and Commons,) a custom in 
Revessitous times, Continually used in 
that isle; that is to say, divers of the 
chiefest of them drawn into one unite 
body; but no sooner were they, by 
royal authority, conveyed, but every 
frog began to swell into an elephant, 
to lift up their heels against their 
head, and kick at that majesty who 


had given them. being, (an act of 
greatest inhumanity!) who then, too 
Universan Mac. Vou. XIV. 
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late, did see, Tho’ kings are gods, yet 
they live in palaces of flesh. But 
treason never went without a just 
reward; and this Parliament shall be 
enrolled in the monuments of fame 
for the-most traiterous that ever was ; 
who, instead of curing the national 
maladies; added fresh fuel to their in- 
creasing tlames ; dethrones their liegd 


lord and sovereign, raises a most’ 


dreadful and bloody war, lays heavier 
burdens than Pharaoh’s task-masters 
on the people, and, finally, brought a 
eneral ruin and destruction on the 
<ingdom. . 

Whereupon, the -abused people, 
finding (in these) the stream of their 
affections in another course, and alto- 
gether exhausted of all popular privi- 
lege, (besides having suffer’d -such 
insupportable tyrannies, contrary to 
their intended principles) repairs to 
common justice for redress, who freely 
granted out this hue and cry. 


To all Mayors, Sheriffs, Bailiffs, Con- 
stables, &c. [except those are here-. 
after excepted, viz. Mr. Mayor of 
London, Mr. Mayor of Westchester, 
Mr. Mayor of Newcastle, Mr. Mayor 
of Windsor, not forgetting Mr.Mayor 
of East-Love in Cornwall, and alt 
other the Independent Tribe, the Fa- 
mily of publick Faith, and Fraternity 
of free Liberty) and to every of ‘them. 
These are, in his Majesty’s name, 

strictly. to charge and command you, 

and every of you, that immediately, 
upon _ hereof, you make hue and 
cry within your several precincts and 
counties, after a loathed, traiterous, 
and rebellious Parliament, that was 
begotten in an ill hour, brought forth 
in division, and bred up in faction and 
oppression ; of a bloody countenance, 
hard heart, and seared conscience ; 
that hath brought all the plagues of 

God upon a nation, turned the charch 

out of doors, the king out of his 

throne, our love into hatred, our 
peace into war, our plenty into po- 
verty; that hath rob the whole 
kingdom both of estate and happi- 
ness, changed law into liberty, reli- 
ion into heresy, our freedom. into 
slavery :, and brought upon an -inno- 
cent people, (instead of blessing) 
mourning, woe, lamentation, and de- 
struction : and upon sight of bia, te 

4 ae him, and bripg before us, 
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his Majesty’s: justices of the ae, to 


be dealt with, and proceeded against, 
according to the laws of this land 
in such cases made and_ provided, 
Hereof fail not, at your utmost peril, 
Given under our hands, the first 
year of his Majesty’s sad imprison- 
ment at Carisbrook Castle, in the 
Isle of Wight. 
Fairurut Painoraus, 
Loyat INTENTION, 
Knights Justices of Peace 
and Quorum. 


No sooner was the hue and cry in 
several copies dispersed to the mercy 
of the four winds, but, as if heaven 
and. earth had conspired together 
against treason and rebellion, they 
unite their forces; the winds bellow, 
the waves beat, the earth trembles at 
the thought of such an hideous male- 
factor : officers of all degrees suspend 
the necessity of their own affairs to 
prosecute the command, At last, 
one Mr. Diligent-Enquiry, constable 
for the city of Westminster, (accord- 
ing to his accustomed vigilancy) upon 
privy search, found the body of this 
traitor divided into members; some 
ef them in a bawdy-bouse, sonre in 
taverus, some in tobacco-shops, some 
licking their fingers at a three-penny 
ordinary, ‘some lapping independent 
plum-broth in the devil’s cook-room 
at hell in Westminster, some at gold- 
smiths’-hall at dinner, made of the fat 
and rapine of the people ; some mak- 
ing compounds of many simple delin- 
quents, some he found tormenting 
souls in the composition of tophet, 
some casting strange guns ahd ordi- 
nances, to. beat down religion about 
the kingdom’s ears, and to batter our 
fundamental laws fo atoms, and com- 
moand the whole estates of the lafid 
under their lee; some, as busy as 
bees, gathering the Cicropean hon¢y- 
money of this isle into their own 
hives, &c: Which several members, 
Mr. Diligent-Enquiry having gleaned 
ivto a body, brought before Mr. Le- 
gal Authority, justice of the peace and 
quorum, who, finding the malefacter 
guilty of many bold abuses, bloody, 
rebellious, and incomparable treasons, 
commit him to the common gaol, 
there to remain, without bail or main- 
prize, until the grand assize, where, 
at present, we leave him, desiring 
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the reader to peruse the ensuing 
table :— 

Lord Righteous, Judge. 
Clerk of ihe Assize, Sir Faithful Philolaus, 
Sir Loyal Philalethes, 2 Justices of the Peace 
Mr. Legal Authority, § and Quorum. 

Cryer. 
Jury of Life und 
Death, 

Free-Man 


Grand Inquest. 


Nobleman 


Kuight Rich-Man 
Esquire Poor-Man 
Gentleman Innocent-Man 


Publick-Good 
Common-Loss 
Common- Interest 
Allegiance 
Conformity 

Or: thodox 

Unity 

Charity. 


Patient. Man 
Loyal-Man 
Honest-Man 
Quict-Man 
Well-meaning-Mag 
Enslaving-Man 
Lost-All 

Undone 


Mr. Parliament, Malefactor. 





Mr. Necessity, Prosecutor, 
Witnesses. 
Jcalousies and Fears, | Orphans Tears, 
Blood, Publick Faith, 
Widows Sighs, Soldier Conscience; 
; Attorney-General, Equity. 
Counsellor, No-Bribe. 
Synod, 
Scot, 
Independency 


? Plaintiffs for 
\ the Prisoner. 


Thus the court being complete, I 
must press some necessary impositions 
upon the reader, essential to the 
prosecuting of our work in hand: 
therefore, courteous reader, under- 
stand that we shall proceed as near‘as 
we can in order of a sessions, where 
the court being set, the jury impan- 
nelled, the witnesses sworn, the pri- 
soner is called to the bar, his indict- 
ment is read, and according: to the 
evidence brought in against him, he 
is found guilty of high-treason against 
God, his king, and country ; arraigned, 
convicted, and condemned. Thbere- 
fore, for brevity sake, we shall pass 
by some things as ‘unnecessary, dnd 
proceed in order; therefore, I desire 
thee to imagine the coutt ‘set, the 
jury sworn, &c. and the jailor com- 
manded to set the prisoner to the bar, 

The indictment read by the clerk. 

Clerk. Mr. Parliament, hold up thy 
hand at the bar. (Look on the pri- 
soner, masters of the jury.) T 
art indicted in the name of our sovee 
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reign .Lord King Charles, by the 
name of Parliament: that whereas 
against the laws of God, and the 
laws of nature, and the laws of 
our sovereign lord the king; thou 
hast traiterously and feloniously raised 
war against thy king, that thou hast 
made thyself drunk with the blood of 
his loyal subjects; and (pretending 
liberty) hast persecuted even unto 
death ; not sparing the prophets, but 
most barbarously hast murdered them, 
flung then into prisons, starved them, 
&c, and exercised all manner of im- 
piety against God, against the king, 
against the fundamental laws, and 
against the people. - Against God by 
blasphemy, sacrilege, and perjury, 
and all prophaneness; against the 
king, by robbing him, (not only of 
his people) but of his power, his 
crown, his revenue, houses, lands, 
goods, &c. Against the people, by 
shedding their innocent blood, lead- 
ing them by the noses, making them 
fight with One another, kill one ano- 
ther, not knowing why nor where- 
fore, polling them by illegal imposi- 
tions, and pilling them by no better 
than monopolies, taxes, sequestrations, 
plunders, and all manner of rapine, 
to the utter undoing and impovetish- 
ing of them, or the most part of them, 
amusing them with fears and jealou- 
sies, and making them (like eunning 
jugglers) believe any thing, though 
never so false, by casting a mist be- 
fore their eyes, till thou bast picked 
their pockets; and this hath been 
their chief art these seven years, as 
by woeful experience we see at this 
day, without spectacles, what inru- 
merable tricks have been used to nulk 
the purses of the people, under colour 
to maintain .a war agaiust the king 
and his evil council, when it was to 
ruin the peaple, to. impoverish them, 
and bring them into irrecoverable 
slavery and oppression under a tyran- 
nical Parliament, ‘and more than a 
tyrannical and insuliing army; that 
Mave sought all ways to murder your 
prince: first. having. pwtled out of 
the church, bishops, and cried down 
ail order and discipline, to place in 
their stead, babes of grace, pure par; 
ticides, independents, and apostated 
Levites, Sedgwick, Burgess, Martial, 
and the whole tribe of Many-Asses, 


and owls of the assembly, that you 
knew you could make preach, or do 
what you couid desire, though never 
so contrary to truth, religion, or rea- 
son, though to countenance bloody 
and abhorred actions, murder kings, 
and the like: that the better to en- 
slave the Pp you have entered 
into a devilish and dangerous. combi- 
nation to destroy monarchy, to intro- 
duce anarchy, to engross the militia 
and power of the sword to effect your 
cfirsed designs: that you have set up 
intolerable taxes, instead of pulling 
down monopolies: that you have 
used religion for a cloak for your 
knavery, giving thanks for sheddin 
of blood, tyrannizing over both the 
persons and purses of the people, 
with intent to enslave and vassal both 
them and their posterity: that you 
have most traiterously gulled his Ma- 
jesty into prison, with intent to mur- 
der him, the better to keep it from 
the people’s knowledge. 

What sayst thou, Parliament? art 
thon guilty of this treason, or not ? 

Parl, Not. guilty, not guilty, my 
lord. 

Clerk. How wilt thou be tried ? 

Parl. By God and my conscience. 

Judge. Nay,-for thy conscience, 
that’s as wide as hell itself, as may 
appear by thy indictment. What 
can the witnesses say concerning the 
prisoner? Call them in. 

Cryer. lf any man can give evi- 
dence, or say any thing against the 
prisoner, let him come forth, for the 
prisoner stands upon his deliverance, 

Clerk. Cail in Jéalousies and Fears, 
Bloed, Widows Sighs, Orphans 
Tears, Publick Faith, Soldiers Cone 
science. - Come forth and prosecute, 
or you forfeit your recognizance. 

Cryer. Every man keep silence, 
upon pain of imprisonment. 

The wimesses are sworn, every one 
according to his knowledge, to give a 
true evidence for the king against the 
prisoner at the bar. 

Clerk. Jealousies and Fears, stand 
up. What can you say for the king 
against the prisoner at the bar ? 

“Jval. and Fears. O my lord, I have 
been made use of, upon all occasions, 
to delude the people, and to make 
them think of danger where none 
was,_ My lord, I was mefely drawn 
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in by the prisoner for his own turn, 
since he sent me packing when he 
had served his own endof me. Blood 
can give you a more clear evidence. 

Clerk, Blood, stand up. What 
canst thon say for the king against 
the prisoner at the bar ? 

Blood. My lord, I shall cry conti- 
nual] sppinst this cursed horse-leech, 
that hath gorged himself with me so 
full, that he hath spewed me up 
again, till the earth hath been made 
as drunk with me as the sword, from 
the blood of Strafford to the blood of 
100,000 innocents, Canterbury, Tom- 
kins, Challenor, Burley the king's 
messenger, the Surrey men, and an 
infinite many more, that have been 
barbarously and inhumanely slain for 
their allegiance and fidelity to their 
royal sovereign; nay, my Jord, they 
are so insatiate, that nothing can 

uench their thirsts, but royal Blood, 
the blood of the king, and all his 
royal progeny, in which he would 
wash his hands, if possibly he could 
attain to his ends; so that the whole 
earth is filled with blood and violence, 
father against son, brother against 
brother, and one friend against ano- 
ther." Though ‘ cursed is he that 
shall slay an innocent person, and all 
the people shall say Amen,’ Deut. 
xxix. 25. ‘ The land that sheddeth 
innocent blood, innocent blood shall 
be upon it,’ Deut. xix. 10. And, 
* Innocent blood the Lord will not 

ardon,’ 2 Kin. xxiv.4. Yet, my 
ord, this traitor hath made a trade of 
shedding innocent blood, and doth 
still to this day. 

Clerk. Widows Sighs, stand up. 
What can you say for the king against 
the prisoner at the bar ? 

Wid. Sighs. My lord, my heart and 
a thousand more are so broke with 
weeping for the death of our husbands 
and: dear children, whose lives this 
traitor hath taken away, that we can- 
not speak more for weeping, but still 
cry out for vengeance against this 
parricide, this bloody muyderer. 

Clerk. Orphans “fears, stand up. 
What canst thou say for the king 
against the prisoner at the bar? 

Orp. Tears. My lord, 1 lost my 
father by this cruel traitor, aud so 
have many thousands of us, and have 
cried unto heaven for- vengeance 
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against him; that is all I could do, or 
can say. 

Clerk. Publick Faith, stand up. 
What canst thou say for the king 
against the prisoner at the bar ? 

Pull. Faith. My lord, he hath been 
the confusion of me; I could recount 
innumerable tricks to drain the peo- 
ple, and to milk their purses of their 
money, as the free loans and contri- 
butions upon poor Publick Faith, 
amounting to vast and incredible 
sums, money, plate, horses and arms, 
bodkins, thimbles, wedding-rings, &o, 
and a thousand more that he hath 
used to enslave the people. 


Clerk. Soldiers Conscience, stand 
up, and give evidence for the king 
against the prisoner at the bar, 


Cryer. Call Soldiers Conscience. 


_ Cryer. Soldiers Conscience, Sol- 
diers Conscience, come into the 
court, and give evidence for the kin 
against the prisoner at the bar, or else 
you forfeit your recognizance. 

Clerk. My lord, he is slipt away 
being afraid to appear in the face of 
the court; ’tis likely he is a party 
with the prisoner. 


[To be concluded in our next.) 


Tue Secret CHamBer; or, Tre 
Nosie Peasant. dn original 
Drama, in Three Acts. 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 


Sir, 


HE following unpublished and 

unacted drama is offered to you 
for insertion if you approve of it. I 
will not conceal that it has been re- 
jected by. the managers of Covent 
Garden Theatre: but you will, per- 
haps, think that no proof of its deme- 
rit. Jt is something more than mere 
excellence that can ensure success to 
the modern candidate for dramatic 
fame. 


Such as it is, however, you are wel- 
come to make what use you please of 
it, and I remain, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
London, Nov.12, 1810. 
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DraMATIs PERSONA. 


Men. 
BaRon DE CLIFFORD. 
A.serT, his Son. 
Gorsuc, Suitor to Adelaide. 
Eart RAYMOND. 
Gurscarb, his Adherent. 
EpwARD, a young: Man, supposed of low 
extraction. 
Joszri, t Servants. 
AMBROSE, 
Wit.ock, the supposed Father of Ed- 
ward. . 
Women. 
Ape.aipe, Daughter to the Baron, and 
in love with Edward. 
Leonora, her Servant. 
- Servants, Tenantry, &c. 


Act I. Scene I. 
A Gothic Apartment in the Castle. 
Enter JoserH and AMBROSE. 


Joseph: Well, I say it is true, and 
you may depend upon it too, that Ed- 
ward is to sleep this very night in that 
apartment. 

Ambrose. What! sleep in the haunt- 
ed room! Lord, have mercy upon 
him! the’ghost will certainly run 
away with him! Do you know, Jo- 
seph, that as I was walking yesterday 
in the great gallery of the eastern 
apartments, [ heard—Oh Lord, | heard 
such a great, long, deep groan, that I 
verily thought— 

Joseph. Pooh! pdoh! ‘you are al- 
ways hearing or seeing something. 
Ii’'s very odd now that the peace of the 
family must for ever be disturbed by 
your nonsensical phantasies, Get 
away with thee do! 

Amérose. Weil, Mr. Joseph, I don’t 
want to make you believe it, but as 
sureas I ama Christian variet, Gre- 
gory the gard’per and myself were 
coming home tother night across Far- 
mer Goodacre’s field, just by the old 
barn house,—the moon was shining 
main bright to be sure, and every 
thing was so still and so melancholy, 
that [ thought as how my very foot- 
steps was a ghost patting behind me,— 

Joseph.. There now, a ghost again! 
Ido verily believe thy addle pate is so 
full of ghosts, that you will fancy a 
shoulder of mutton a ghost next. Am- 
brose, Ambrose, do keep that silly 
tongue of thine quiet, and not set the 
whole village in an uproar, with your 
spirits, and hobgoblins, and white 


sheets, and saucer éyes.—Odsblood | I 
suppose the next thing will be that 
nobody will come near the castle, for 
fear of being whisked into the east 
wing, or shook into hysterics bya fi- 
gure as tall as the west turret. What 
a God’s name, can't you mind your 
own business? 

Ambrose. Well, Mr. Joseph, but I 
was only going to say as how, that as 
Gregory and I were coming home 
tother night, and, as I said before, the 
moon was shining main bright, and 
Gregory was whistling all the way to 
keep his courage up, and so, as we: 
were walking close by the old barn, 
Gregory said, says he, ‘* Ambrose, be- 
tween you and J, it is marvellous 
strange, that these noises and sights 
should happen so in the old ‘castle; 
T don't like te meddle with other folks’ 
business, but I could say something—” 


Joseph. Could say something—and 
pray what could he say? 

Ambrose. Why, as how it was very 
much talked of in the village, that the 
late Lord Ray—Ray—What's his 
name. 

Joseph, What, Lord Raymond? 

Ambrose. Aye, you'reright. Well, 
they say that he did not come fairly 
by his end, and that our good master, 
the Baron, knew more of the matter 
than people thought for. And there's 
old W itlock the woodman,— 

Joseph, (eagerly). Ah! what of 
him? 

‘ Amébrose. He you knew is Edward's 
ather— 

Joseph, (with repressed sensation). 
Aye, so it is thought / Poor youth, 
he does not himself believe it, Hor— 
but no matter—go on. 


Ambrose. W ell, he was heard to say, 
one night over a mug of ale, that he 
could tell such things about it, as 
would make one’s hair stand on end, 
and one’s knees shake to and fro, like 
—like—aye, like the old cock’s tail in 
a gale of wind. 

Joseph. Aye, indeed! that's’ saying 
a great deal ; but pray did he tell this 
wotlderful story? 

” Ambrose, (with importance). Yes he 
did, and tofd it to Gregory last Mi- 
chaelmas eve, and Gregory told it me. 

Joseph, (aside). So so; 1 must 
sift this fellow; as it may be of im- 
portance to know what he has heard, 
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that I may communicate it to Edward. 
Well, and what was it? eh? 

Ambrose. Ah! Mr. Joseph. Secrets 
you know should not be told, and [ 
promised Gregory, upon my honor’s 
word, that | would not convu/ge to any 
breathing body, and so then upon 
that he told me all about it. To be 
sure.as one night say it would be no- 
thing to tell you, because [I ain very 
certain you're a concrete old mau, x 
would not erclose any thing which you 
don't know. 

Joseph. Oh no! certainly not. 

Ambrose, No that you wouldn't, and 
so Mr. Joseph as I was saying—but be- 
fore | begin, I have a bit of a deguest 
to make, as a body might say. He: 
he! he! 

Joseph. A bequest to make! and 
what is it? 

Ambrose, {simpering). Why, he! 
he! he! I want just to ask—that is to 
observe—that—I mean to say that— 
this is main cold weather. Whu! 
and—whu !'—how [ shiver--and that 
I was thinking a drop of carraway—of 
carraway, Mr. Joseph, might vot burt 
us, as you have got a bottle by you. 
He! he! he! excuse my being jocu- 
Jar; he! he! he! 

Joseph. Well, well, vou shall have a 
glass anon—meanswhile proceed with 
thy story. 

Ambrose. Shall [? then I'll tell you 
all aboutit. Soto begin. Humph! 
Jet me see where did Lleave off Oh! 
Witlock the woodinan! aye! humph! 
Welt, Witiock the woodman told Gre- 
gory the garduer last Michaelmas eve, 
and Gregory the gardner told me, 
and— 

Joseph, (impatiently). You'll tell 
me | hope in time. 

Ambrose, feeith great importance). 
Yes, Til tell. you, Now to begin. 
Gregory you see had hold of my arm, 
as we were walking along, and so he 
said, says he, 1 was drinking a jug of 
mum with old Witlock, when be asked 
me, how things went on in the castle. 
Tolerable, says 1.—That is, Gregory 
you know said foderable, not 1 myself. 
—Ah Gregory! says Witlock, ] ¢ould 
tell you something about that castle, 
that would make your teeth chatter 
like- bones shook ina bag! So Gre- 
gory drew closer. to W itlock, and Wit- 
Jock looked about him with main fear, 
gud got up and shut the door. When 
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he sat down again—but suppose we sit 
down ourselves, for it's a long story. 


Joseph. With all my heart. (They 
sit.) 
Ambrose. Well, when he sat down 
again, he began as_ follows. It's now 
one and twenty years since, On astormy 
night, | heard—-/a knocking heard at 
the door.) Eh! what the devil! Ob 
Lord! the ghost as sure as I live! Oh 
that | had never said a word about 
him! 

Joseph. Silence, you chattering fear- 
ful knave. Let me see who's at the 
door. (Going to open it). But I say, 
let me hear the end of your story by 
and bye, if we should be interrupted 
now. (knocking again). 

Ambrose. Oh mercy forgive me! 
Tm so ali of a twitter, that—that—T'll 
ron under the table till yon have par- 
leved with the ghost. Oh this tongue 
of mine! (Creeps ‘under the table— 
Joseph opens the door, and Edwari en- 
ters): 

Edward. Why, my good Ambrose, 
was [kept so long without  Methought 
I heard some one talking with you: 
was it not so? 

Ambrose, (creeping out). Oh yes, 
Sir, twas f. He! be!t'he! ‘twasl— 
tow do ye do, Mr. Edward, I'm main 
glad to see vou. ] hope, bowever, as 


how, that -you be not going té sleep 


with the ghost to night. 

Edward. Who 1 shall sleep with | 
cannot tell; but it is certain J shall 
pass this night in the eastern apart- 
ment; such isthe Barou's peculiar 
wish.» Heigho! Thave been thinking, 
Joseph, that sheuld I fail to slumier, 
how heavily tue time will pass with 
ine. 

Joseph. Ah Sir, and I'm much afraid 
you will find the apartments ima sad 
condition! Ab! it's @ many years 
now since they have had day-light ad- 
mitted. £ wonder in what condition 
the bed is: I dare say all worm eaten, 
and nota bit but what is mouldering 
away! It was a merry day when the 
late Lord Raymond was married, 
That was the very bed they slept in, 
now, some twb and twenty years ago. 


Ambrose. Aye, marry two and twee: 
ty years: that’s along while. 1 marvel 
much, Sir, why the ghost has always 
kept to that chamber. 

Edward. Nonsense! Such idle tales 
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are fit only for grandames to tell their 
children on a winter's evening. 

Ambrose. Ecod! you're right, Sir; 
for by the mass I do now remember, 
that my old granny (poor old soul, she 
died of the colic, from eating too many 
raw codlings) was wont to tell me a 
most dreadful melancholy story about 
the shost of Goody Dump, who was 
hung for a witch, and— 

Joseph. I say, Ainbrose, meet we 
anon in the pantry will you? Remem- 
ber, the carraway. 

Ambrose. The pantry—Oh that has 
asavyoury sound; and the carraway is 
such apretty word. Certainly: I will 
not fail to wait upon you, and then 
you shall know more about Witlock’s 
ghost. Your servant, Mr. Edward. 
Oh the pantry—the carrawey—the 
carraway! the pantry! ( Exit.) 

Edward. Pr'ythee, Joseph, tell me: 
think you that the Baron has the small- 
est faith in the absurd opinions which 
have gained belief, respecting the 
castle’s being haunted ? 

Joseph. Why, Sir, 1 can hardly tell. 
It has been prevalent ever since he 
frst came in possession of the castle; 
and then he strictly forbade us, even 
at the peril of our lives, to mention a 
word of it. As for my own part,. I 
think them all nonsense. Ghosts, 
faith! they are marvellous civil ghosts, 
for they never interrupt me. 

Edward. You were about to tell me, 
lastnight, in what manner the present 
Baron de Clifford became the master 
of this noble mansion. We were in- 
terrusted then, therefore I pray thee 
proceed with it now. 

Joseph. All I know, Sir, is this: that 
on the death of the late Earl Ray- 
mond and his lady, the present 
Earl lived here; but after a while, ’tis 
said he could not sleep o’nights, and 
there were strange noises heard as it 
isreported, and so my Lord sold the 
estate to his kinsman the Baron, with 
thisinjunctton, that the eastern apart- 
ment should never be unlocked. 

Edward. Should never be unlocked ! 
how is it, then, ‘that I am this very 
hight to sleep there ? 

JSeseph. Why the Baron, I suppose, 
Wishes to quiet the minds of his family 
and tenantry ; but as | was saying, upon 
these conditions, the estate was trans- 
ferred to the Baron, and the key of the 
said‘apartment delivered: to him, with 


the most dreadful imprecations if ever 
the compact should be violated. 

Edward. You confound me! There 
must be some concealed mystery here ! 
some dreadful catastrophe to unfold ! 
and IJ, perhaps, am marked ont by 
heaven to accomplish its’ purpose. 
But— 

Joseph. Hush! hush! we may be 
overheard. You must be cautious, 
for vou have many enemies here, 

Edward. Alas! T know I have, and 
thank thee for thy care, old man, Be- 
lieve me, it shal! not pass unrewarded. 
But, pray where did Earl Raymoud ge 
to, on quitting this castle? 

Joseph. He went to reside in Nor- 
thumberland, and has never visited 
here since; and that is pow’ twenty 
years ago. 

Edward. What think you, would he 
not feel himself highly injured, did 
he knowit, by the circumstance whith 
will take place to night ? 

Joseph. Aye, marry, would he! Aw 
he be not cooled by age, there is not 
such a fiery spirit in the whole coun- 
tryasmy Lord. Why, he once cuffed 
a noble gentleman soundly, who only 
ventured to observe something darkly 
respecting his kinsman’s death. 4 
warrant ye, he would call’ my master 
out, and tilt hin for it, if he. knew it. 

Edward, Surely there must-be some 
more cogent reasons, for this.event, 
than those which you suggest. 1 ne- 
ver can believe that a man, so nicely’ 
sensible of honour a$ is the Baron, 
would violatea solemn compact, mere- 
ly to gratify idle curiosity, or to de- 
stroy vague and groundless reports, 

Joseph. Aye, there now: you've just 
met my very thoughts, and 1 said as 
much to Gregory the gard'ner. But 
then you know, Sir,’tis not for ser® 
vants to pry into their master’s actions. 
God knows I think as fairly of the’ 
Baron as even I do of you, and that's 
main high T assure you. 

idward, Oh: my good fellow, you've 
littie cause for it. 

Joseph. Ah Sir! you always laugh 
at me when [tell you: but as sure as 
J] am an honest maf, and a godly man, 
you will, one day, be something great. 
] know it, and I'll tell you why now 
I'm in,for it, 


idward. But see! 'tis my dear Al- 


bert approaches. That youth loves 
me with a brother's fondness, and I, 
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him, with not one jot less of kind- 
ness. 
Joseph. Vil take my leave, Sir.— 
(Exit). 
Edward, {manet). 1 would this 
night were passed! A busy some- 
thing, | know not what, weighs upon 
my beart, and almost shakes the fivm- 
ness of my bosom! Iam not given to 
woman's fears, nor submit myself to 
be the slave of childish fancies; but, 
if future events were e’er manifested 
by the inward workings of the soul, 
surely some portentous events hover 
o'er this castle, I dreamt last night, 
that l was led through dreary cham- 
bers bya pale and death-like figure, 
yet of comely port; his limbs encased 
in steel, glimmered with the sullen 
flame of a lamp which he held in his 
right hand, while his left grasped a 
massy key. Sometimes he bent his 
look upon me, as I followed trembling 
in his steps; and then methought a 
gleam of conscious hope beamed from 
his sunken eye: at length, he stopped 
opposite a picture, which presented 
the semblance ofa woman in the bloom 
of youth and loveliness! My awful, so- 
lemn conductor placed himself before 
it, gazed on its features, and with a 
sigh hurried forward, till a door inter- 
cepted our progress; he paused, and, 
turning slowly round, encountered 
me with a look of dreadful sternness: 
I shrunk with terror from his gaze, 
which immediately melted into a be- 
nign and heavenly aspect. ‘* Edward,” 
methought he exclaimed in a hollow 
faltering voice, ‘‘ this room was wit- 
ness to deeds of foulest darkness—tis 
your's, to wash away the dreadful re- 
collection, and give repose to the trou- 
bled ashes of thy—’’ More’ he would 
have spokeuv, but at this instant I 
awoke. I know not howit is, but ne- 
ver before did a bare dream, a saucy 
coinage of the perturbed brain so sore- 
ly oppress my heart! 


Enter ALBERT. 


Albert. Edward, I joy to meet you. 
But why this sullen discontent upon 
thy brow? Has cught occurred to 
thwart thy wish? Pr'ythee make my 
bosoin the «lepository of thy secret. 

Edward. Oh my dear Albert, a 


thousand years of active gratitade and 
duty would i!l repay thy generous love 
and confidence, 


While Il am the 









guileless cause @f envy and of hatred 
in thy kinsman, you generously de- 
spise the vulgar insinuations of grove. 
ling malice, and own me for thy friend, 
Me! a poor peasant boy! a hapless 
outcast of fortune! ( Dejectedly), 

Albert. | pray thee do not wound 
my feelings thus. J know thy worth: 
I have long known it: nor shall you 
ever lose the place which, in my heart, 
you hold, from the dark and base sug. 
gestions of malice. 

Edward. How have I deserved such 
goodness! My humble fate will nof, 
alas! allow me to make a just return, 

Alert. Give me but your heart, 
and [ask no more. Curse onthe man 
whose sordid soul thinks nought is 
virtue but what is gilded o'er with the 
pomp of wealth and fame. Butcome, 
I am commissioned to conduct thee 
to my father, who awaits thy presence 
in the library. 

Edward. Your father ! 

Albert. Yes; he wishes, I believe, 
to talk with you about your new lod- 
ging.—'Ifaith, Edward, I would not 
like to share your bed to night. 

Edward. Pshaw! I care not. Come, 
I'll attend you. (Exveunt/. ' 


Scene IIL. 


Enter ADELAIDY and 
LEONORA. 


Leonora. Now, my dear good lady, 
pray take my advice. Lord, lord, I'd 
no more fret and-fume about that great 
surly fellow'’s looks, than T'd care for 
his smiles, not | indeed. NowI say— 

Adelaide. Ah girl! thou knawest 
not what it is to fear a father’s frowns, 

Oh pride! what a foe to happiness 
art thou! 

Leonora. Pride, indeed! I say pride 
too; and pray, if Mr. Edward loves 
you, why should you not love him. I 
see no reason why not, for my part. 

Adelaide. Aud pray, Leonora, if a 
man loved you, would you be certain 
to leve him in return? 

Leonora. Aye, that I would, Td 
love him till—till—I couldn't love 
bim any longer. 

, Adelaide. And how long might that 
be > 

Leonora, How long! Oh, why that 
would be till he married me: and 
then I'd do as Llike, and try to hate 
him. 


Adclaide. \ndeed! and why would. 
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you hate the man who had made you 
his wife ? 

Leonora. Because he should .not af- 
terwards make me his slave. No, no, 
I'd let him know that I'm a woman I 
warrant ye, as soon as ever we were 
married. Ab, ma’am, take my advice: 
never give your hand to that gruff: 
looking fellow, Gerbuc. Lord! how 
[hate the sight of that man. | always 
tremble when I meet him, as if he was 
—the—the—devil! 

Adelaide. Go to—you're a giddy 
girl, and know not what you say. But 
tell me: have you seen Edward to- 
dav? 

Leonora. Yes, indeed T have seen 
him. Poor young man! he looks so 
melancholy with his arnis folded 
across, and his lips pouting, and his 
eves half shut; and then he is always 
sighing so, that one may hear him 
from one end of the long gallery to 
theother, Oh! IL wish he loved me, 
I'd soon make him easy, for I'd go to 
church to-morrow morning, and say, 
after the parson, ‘‘ I well.” 


Adelaide. Yes, aud I suppose to- 
morrow night you'd go to loggerheads. 


Leonora. Why that’s as it may be. 


Adelaide. It is true young Edward 
possesses every grace which rank or 
fortune could bestow, and, if my 
mind miszive me not, there hangs a 
mystery over him which will, ere long, 
becleared. But then my father, he is, 
alas! so tenacious of his bigh blood, 
that he would soover see me a silent 
tenant of the grave, than intermarry 
with a peasant !—a peasant, said [.— 
Abno! thou art of nobler origin. 


Leonora. Sol say, and I often tell 
Madge the cook-maid so. 

Adelaide. Ah Leonora! had you but 
seen him yester-night when I talked 
of birth! At first, his features wore 
a gloomy look, and seemed to question 
his presumption; but then, anon,“a 
noble spirit darted from his eyes, and 
his whole visage glowed with anima- 
tion! He gently took my hand and 
pressed it with fervor to his lips. 
“* Adelaide !" said he, ‘* I cannot blame 
thy caution; but there is a busy some- 
thing in my. breast, which bids me 
aspire even to thy virtue! Yet I 
would not make thee wretched! 
Should it please heaven to unfold the 
mystery of my birth, and prove me 
Universal Mac. Vou. XIV. 
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equal to thy rank, give me but thy 
promise, and I'm blest.” 

Leonora. Dear, dear, what a pretty 
speech! Poor young man! Well ['m 
sure | could never have stood op had 
he spoken so to me, I should have 
floundered down that’s flat! And pray 
ma'am what did you do? 

Adelaide. | would have spoken, but 
he continued thus -—* Long I cannot 
remain in this state of cubious anxiety; 
I must either at once grasp the mighty 
secret, ov wander a wretched exile 
from this dear abode’"— 

Leonora, (weeping). Oh‘ oh! oh! 
how cruel! oh! oh! oh! 

Adelaide. ** And wilt thou then, oh 
Adelaide,” he proceeded, ‘* think 
sometimes on the wretched Edward ; 
wilt thou, when thou'rt- revelling in 
the arms of love, and giving unbound- 
ed transport to thy soul, reflect that I 
perhaps am wandering a cheerless ex- 
ile in foreign climes. But where’er [ 
go, your image will be for ever en- 
graven on my heart.” ( Weeps./ 

Leonora, (sobbing). Y—es—th—at 
—it—would—I'm—sure— 

Adelaide. | answered him with my 
tears, for words IT could not utter! 
My feelings were too violent, and, 
unconscious what I did, L threw my- 
self into his arms. 

Leonora, (recovering herself). Ah, 
that was right! that's just what [ 
should have dane. 

Adelaide. But at that moment Gor- 
buc appeared. 

Leonora. Ob the beast! What busi- 
ness had he there, I should like to 
know? 

Adelaide. 1 know not. He darted 
athwart the path,and-scowled upon me 
a look of horror. I disengaged myself 
from the arms cof Edward, and would 
have followed, but he disappeared in 
an instant. 

Leonora. Have you seen him since? 

Adelaide. No, 1 shall dread to meet 
him! His fierce unbending temper 
I fear will meditate against the welfare 
of Edward. 

Enter a Scrcant. 

Madam! your father awaits your 
presence in bis chamber. 

Adelaide. Vil attend him instantly, 
(exit Servant). Leonora, do thou find 
out Edward; tell him my fears, and 
bid him guard himself with strictest 
caution, Oh! should any harm befall 
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him, my heart would accuse me as the 
cause, and every future mement 
would be embittered with remorse! 
Haste thee, Leonora. 

Leonora. Vil run, madam, as fast as 


Ican; and when I've told him, Ull 
run back again to you. Sonowl'm 
off. / Exit). 


[To be continued. ] 





The LITERARY Lire and Travets of 
Baron Hotrserc. Written by 
Himself. Extracted from the La- 
tin Edition of Leipsick, in 1743. 
By W. Hamixton Rei. 

[Continued from p. 278] 
N the Preface to these Poetical 

MM Fables*, I expressed my earnest 

desire, in future, to live in peace wita 

all men ; and I even promised to write 

no more satifes. Some persons im- 

puted this proposal of mine to fear, 





* The following are specimens of 
these Fables, from the German trans- 
lation :— 


A RAT EXCOMMUNICATED BY THE 
MONKS. 

A rat, who had been accused of 
gnawing a Bible that lay in some part 
of a chapel belonging to a certain 
cloister, being formally excommiuni- 
cated by the monks, appealed from 
this sentence to the bishop's court, 
and proved upon the credit of sub- 
stantial witnesses, that the Bible was 
a book of whith the monks did not 
make the least use; of course that it 
must be a matter of indifference whe- 
ther the Bible should be devoured by 
mildew, or by rats. The bishop then 
asked the monks whether the rat had 
nibbled the cloth upon the altar, 
or otherwise damaged any of the 
consecrated things? And being an- 
swered in the negative, he gave judg- 
ment in favour of the rat, and absolved 
him from the sentence of excom- 
munication. 


PROTRACTED REPENTANCE. 

A wolf, having once heard a very 
impressive discourse delivered by a 
stork, upon parental and other duties, 
and the danger of deferring repent- 
ance, was so forcibly moved by what 
had been said, that he immediately 
formed a steadfast resolution to lead 
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and to the regret of what I had done 
before; but these persons laboured 
under a very great error. Still I wag 
by no means ‘pleased with the recol. 
lection that I had been engaged in 
this kind of writing for a number of 
years without the least profit. As to 
the labour itself, this I did not regret, 








a new life; and, as is usual in some 
cases of repentance, he set the time 
for beginning this pious course with 
the commencement of the new year, 
then very near at hand. Hlaving made 
his vows, and formed his resolutions 
accordingly, he went, though with 
some reluctance, the very same night 
to'rob a farm yard, which he had 
scarcely entered, when, being seized 
by two large dogs, he was torn to pieces 
on the spot. 


THE WOLVES°AND THEIR DE- 
VOTIONS. 

A shepherd, once passing through a 
wood, came to the-mouth of a cave 
where he heard a dreadful howling, 
sighing, and sobbing. A wolf stand- 
ing in the manner of a sentinel, the 


shepherd asked him the meaning of ° 


all that noise. Don’t speak so loud, 
answered he, for féar of disturbing my 
brethren in their devotions; I was 
placed here to hinder any person from 
appreaching. The shepherd, who 
knew the vicious nature of wolves, re- 
plied, that religion and their way of 
life agreed very little together; and 
that he thought it would be quite as 
well, if they were to lead better lives 
and pray less. That is by no means 
their intention, replied the centinel 
for as soon as ever prayers are over, 
they will all return to their usual way 
of life; and, besides, they never can 


confess and bewail their sins with so. 


much earnestness and feeling, as when 
they are conscious of having been 
grievous sinners. The greater the sin, 
the more glorious the repentance.— 
Astonished at this kind of argument, 
the shepherd went on upon his busi- 
ness; but when he got home, he is 
said to have confessed that, after think- 
ing about the wolves’ repentance over 
and over again, he could not help ac- 
knowledging that it was very much 
like that of a number of people with 
whom he was in some measure ac- 
quainted. 
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because I did not imagine that it was 
derogatory to the sentiments and cha- 
racter of a philosopher. In fact, if I 
have erred, so have all the former 
writers of antiquity; because they 
have been my modeis. 

[ should conclude my letter here, 
were it not necessary to add some- 
thing more respecting my own morals 
and inclinations, particularly the state 
of my health. I have been convinced, 
for many years past,. that my con- 






stitution has been by no means so bad 
as it might have been had I beeu barn 
with one of the strongest, and at the 
same time lived a disorderly lite. My 





strict attention to diet, as { have hinted 
before, has made many persons sup- 
pose it was extremely hurtful; but, 
as | knew best, I persevered, and was 
soon sensible of its benefits. When 
J was young, [ used frequently to 
drink water mixed with wine; at 
present I loath wine and water as 
much as poison. At one time, I car- 
ried my abstemiousness tosuch a pitch, 
that I ate and drank every thing by 
weight-and measure, following the 
example of those who had found this 
mathematical way of living extremely 
beneficial. Eating and drinking alone, 
which was then my custom, was, by 
my friend and others, looked upon to 
be a certain way to shorten one’s days ; 
however, with respect to time, I am 
assured this mode Jengthened mine. 
When they objected to me that eating 
and drinking without company was 
next to being excluded from the 
world, I answered them, that con- 
versaijon aud communication were 
not confined to eating and drinking; 
but even inis did not acquit me; for 
others, who carried their reasonings 
still further, pestered me with quota- 
tions from scripture, to shew, as they 
imagined, that any thing like exacti- 
tude in weighing victuals and drink 
Was in a manner trenching upon the 
providence of God. St. Chrysostom, 
J recollect reading, was censured in a 
council because he did not chuse to 
bathe in company: however, for the 
sake of peace with my friends, I at 
length consented to a little relaxation 
iv the article of diet. 

The weakness of body which I am 
subject to is hereditary. Experience 
shews that sickness may be .propa- 
gated as well as other things; but, as 
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the cause of my complaint was un- 
known to me, I used no kind of me- 
dicine. At times, I used tobe seized 
with such a degree of Jassitude, that, 
unable to walk, I have been obliged 
to creep from one place to another : 
at other times, my briskness and ac- 
‘tivity have been altogether as much 
above that of other people, as they 
were below it before. Sometimes 
this weakness would seize my head; 
my feet, or my stomach. Sometimes 
I have been plagued with too*much 
bile; and, with respect to the heads 
ache, I was at one period obliged to 
give up reading, writing, and every 
kind of study, beyond that of occa- 
sionally making a few extracts. I was 
roy own physician, because I helieve 
it was not in the power of the faculty 
to find out the nature of tay disorder. 

It remains that I should now say 
something about my religion: many 
persons have taken it into their heads 
that, as in my writings | have imitated 
Lucian, I am therefore as little friendly 
to religion as he. Thus far I have 
shared the common fate of the most 
célebrated men, who have not,.chosen 
io take thifgs upon trust, but to m- 
quire for themselves. However, 
though I follow the philosophers so 
far as they contend against supersti- 
tion, I always leave them when they 
begin to make a jest of religion. d 
certainly do sometimes dissent froma 
the opinions commonly received ; 
but the objections which may be 
brought against my writings, on this 
score, are so few, and of so little 
weight, that no decisive judgment 
ought to be formed upon such slight 
grounds. Respecting the being of a 
God, I never doubted. The persons 
whom the poet has in view must 
surely bear a resemblance to stocks 
and stones :— 


Cwlum nitescere, arbores frondescere, 

Segetes largiri fruges, florcre omnia, 

Fontes scaterc, herbas, prata conces- 

écre; 

and yet to deny the existence of an 
intelligence which superintends all 
these things, and bestows so much 
good to mankind, must be a kind of, 
madness. In the méanwhile, I must 
confess that, in consequence of. read- 
ing some prohibited books, various 
‘doubts respecting revelation were €x 
3A 2 
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cited. in-my mind.» But, when I found 
that_the highest distinction between 
man_and beast consisted in his free- 
dom and capability of making .use of 
his reason, I thought it the duty of 
every individual to search into the 
opinions which had been handed 
down to him by his forefathers. I 
also thought there could be no crime 
in reading prohibited books, and even 
to be sceptical in every thing where 
investigation had not taken place. 
I must, however, confess likewise, 
that the reading of those books raised 
doubts in my mind which had never 
existed before: but the greatest ob- 
jection I ever experienced arose from 
reading some Popish writers, who, it 
is supposed, have weakened the au- 
thority of the scriptures with the view 
of strengthening that of the church ; 
thus what imfidels undertake to do 
openly, the papists effect with more 
certainty in secret. 

These kind of writings, which I 
read with particular care, threw me 
into an erroneous path, in which I 
strayed some years before J recovered 
goyself. For this I was principally 
indebted to Abbadie’s Truth of the 
Christian Religion; which incom- 


parable work proves the truth of 


christianity to the greatest satisfac- 
tion, and combats infidelity witlr the 
strongest weapons. Grotius, Huet, 
and other haehanials for christianity, 
were also of considerable service to 
me. Yet [ had still some doubt about 
the plurality of worlds, which seeined 
to clash very much with what Moses 
is supposed to have written upon the 
creation; however some able. com- 
mentators upon Moses have since 
solved them to my satisfaction; and 
I no longer see that mighty difference 
between the Hebrew legislator and 
ether philosophers respecting the 
creation. 

From all my sickness and indis- 
position I have generally experienced 
a considerable relief in study. This I 
have made my remedy as a certain 
refuge: but my reading I have made 
2s. miscellaneous as possible. In fact, 
I think I have accustomed myself to 
such habits as to enable me to say 
with Euripides, — 

Si. mihi nunc tristis prinum tlluaxisset 
dies, | 
Nec tam @rumnoso navigassem salo, 





(Novempex 


Esset dolendi causa ut tnjecto equlei 
Freno repente'tactu exagitantur novo, 


Repeated scandals have in a manner 
hardened me, and I am determined, 
since I have the example of so great 
a man, not only to bear with the re. 
flections of the malevolent, but to 
endeavour to merit them afresh.— 
Satire, however, I shall leave to those 
whose age is more adequate to that 
task than J] am, and who of course 
possess that activity which is now 
beginning to leave me. 


Still, as you require that J should 
favour you with a continuation of my 
life and travels, from the period in 
which I ceased to write you by letter, 
I must inform you, that, after cor- 
recting and improving my theatrical 
works, I presented a complete. copy 
of them to the Danish comedians, 
The next thing [ took in hand was 
my Dissertation upon the State of 
Denmark and Norway, both secular 
and ecclesiastic; soon after which I 
was called upon to vindicate the 
Danish East-India Company, whose 
affairs were then in a rapid decline, 
The company, on this account, made 
proposals to the merchants of other 
nations to jointhem. As it was ne- 
cessary to publish in their behalf, I 
was applied to; and, though I was 
unacquainted with commercial affairs, 
I suffered myself to be overcome by 
the solicitations of my friends, and 
published a small work in Latin, 
which, by order of the directors, was 
translated into German and Danish. 

Not long after that, I published 
another tract, in which I took a more 
extensive view of the company’s af- 
fairs; which was so well received by 
the mercantile interest at Copenhagen, 
that they made a proposal for reward- 
ing the author in a liberal manner; 
but while they were delikerating upon 
the means of discharging this office, 
some persons, who knew that I never 
wrote for money, imagined that’ the 
thanks of the company formally cons 
ferred would be mueh more accept- 
able to me than money. _ In this they 
were not mistaken ; for this testimony 
of their gratitude was all I required. 

I must now speak of those days of 
trouble, that one cam scarcely think 
of without horror, when the greatest 
part of this royal residence, with the 
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principal churches, the university, &c. to leave it, thinking they should never 
were Jaid in ashes. This happened see it again. Some passed through 
on the 20th of October,1728, at hight. the gates, others took water, sup- 
The fire first made its appearance posing their safety there much greater 
near the western gate, and spread than upon land. It was afflicting to 
with an amazing activity; for the see the confusion and terror of the 
wind being very high, the flames people at large, who seemed to give 
spread from street to street, while tle up the place without any hope of sav- 
people were so overcome by astorish- ing it. . 
ment, that fora considerable timethey (The five having raged two. days, 
remained, in a great measure, idle without intermission, and almost all 
spectators. Before this calamity took the old town being in ashes, together 
piace, though fires occasionally broke with a part of the new, the inhabitants 
out, it was very seldom that a whole seemed to awaken, as it were, from a 
house was destroyed, in consequence deep sleep. The activity they now 
of the promptituce with which assist- used was incredible: determined to 
ance was given: but now astonish- save what remained, men, women, 
ment seemed to prevail over every and children mutually engaged in the 
ober feeling, aud of course the undertaking. This zeal extended to 
danger was supposed to be much al] ranks, and even the king himself, 
greater than it really was. Men, wo- with the crown prince, encouraged 
men,and children might then have the people, by their presence, to per- 
been seen all lamenting together; severe in their exertions. In a very 
while others, mischievously inclined, short time these endeavours were 
took no small pains to persuade the crowned with success, by which it 
credulous that incendiaries had got may be seen how much may be et+ 
into the city, and were hired to de- fected when undertaken -and carried 
stroy it. ‘Those persons, also, whose on with spirit. 
particular duty it was to quench the —_[y this destructive fire, with others, 
flames, were so embarrassed that they the church of our Lady, that of the 
scarcely knew where to begin. In- Holy Ghost, and the Trinity, became 
stead of applying themselves to their the prey of the flames, together with 
business, they ran about, or were only the |ibrary of the university, the as- 
in each other's way. They had no tronomica) tower, the globes and in- 
fire-engines, no ladders, no fire-hooks, gt; uments of Tycho Brahe, the town- 
or any means what-ver generally used pouse, and those of the professors, 
on these occasions ; such was the con- where an hundred poor students were 
fasion that ensued from a misfortune daily fed. The Consistory alune, in 
so unexpected. which the professors held their meet- 
In the mean while the fire con- ings, remained untouched, amidst the 


tinued its ravages. The public build- burning ruins; and we may now say 
ings,and the other houses in general, of (his university : 


were so quickly laid in ashes, that one a asi cela, 

would have thought they had been Hic seges, ubi Troja fuit. 

so many huts of straw, rather than In the whole, sixty-seven streets, 
stone buildings. The greater the dis- besides public buildings, were reduced 
tance from the spot where the fire to ashes, in which near four thousand 
began, the greater was the danger; persons resided, together with five 
for those persons whase houses were churches, and a part of the New Or- 
first caught by the flames, did, in a phan House. It was now, and not 
great measure, save their goods and oe den that the inhabitants learned 
effects by the assistance of their friends.-the full extent of their calamities. 
Those, however,who lived further off, Many, rich before, were now reduced 
hot dreaming their own houses in- to beg their bread of others, and to 
volved, now found they had lost the regret what they had so luxuriously 
opportunity of helping themselves. expended in their better days. Many 
In fact, to such an amazing extent did were now seen on foot who, but a 
the flames proceed, that the inhabit- short time before, might have been 
ants, seeing the city on fire in several supposed to have had no legs; and 
different places, took the resolution some asked alms who had been im 
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the habit of bestowing them. Formy 
own part, I may say that I bore this 
misfortune oa well; indeed, hav- 
ing been inured to temperance and 
frugality from my youth, I was better 
prepared to encounter a change of 
circumstances, than those who had 
been habituated to Juxury. 


[To be confinued.] 





Emiztius AND SopHIA; 
RECLUSE. 


[ Continued from p. 291.) 


T was thus that the inclinations of 

_ my heart gradually led me to judge 
her with greater Jenity and indulgence. 
I did not justify her: 1 only excused 
her: without forgiving her offence I 
approved of what was good in her 
conduct. I could not get rid of all 
my love; and it had been too hard to 
preserve it without esteem. As soon 
as I believed myself to esteem her 

ain, [ felt an unexpected relief.— 

lan is too weak to be able to endure 
violent emotions for a length of time. 
Even in the excess of despair Provi- 
dence provides consolation for us. 
Notwithstanding the horror of my 
fate, I felt a sort of joy in represent- 
ing Sophia to my imagination as esti- 
mable though unfortunate: I loved 
to find some foundation for that re- 
gard which I could not help enter- 
taining for her. Instead of the pining 
and arid grief that before consumed 
me, I now had the sweet consolation 
of being softened even to tears. She 
is ost to me for ever, I know, said I 
to myself: but, at least, I shall dare 
to think of her still; I shall dare to 
mourn for her; T shall dare, some- 
times, to sigh and weep for her with- 
out blushing. 

Meanwhile, I continued my course, 
and, distracted with these various 
thoughts, I had walked all day with- 
out being aware of it; till, at length, 
recollecting myseif, and being no 
Jonger upheld by the rage of the pre- 
ceding evening, I felt myself in a state 
of lassitude and exhaustion which re- 
quired food and repose. Thanks to 
the exercises of my youth, I was 
sirong and robust; I feared neither 
hunger nor fatigue: but my diseased 
mind had infected-‘my body, and you 
had taught me rather to avoid violent 
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passions than to support them. } 
could hardly find strength sufficient 
to gain a small village which was 
about a mile off. As it was now nearly 
six and thirty hours since f had tasted 
any nourishment, I ate my, suppet 
with a strong appetite: I retired -to 
rest, delivered from those tormentin 
thoughts which had hitherto sural 
me, content that I dare think of 
Sophia, and almost happy to think 
that she was less culpable and ‘more 
worthy of my regret than I had, at 
first, imagined. 

I slept tranquilly till the morning, 
Sorrow and misfortune respect the 
hours of sleep, and allow some relief 
to their victim: it is only remorse 
which tortures always. When L arose, 
I found my mind quite calm, and in 
a state to deliberate upon what I was 
todo. But this was the most me- 
morable, and, at the same time, the 
most wretched moment of my life, 
—All my attachments were either 
broken or corrupted: all my duties 
were changed: there was nothing 
that concerned as it once did: I be- 
came, as it were, a new being. It 
was of importance that I should ma- 
turely weigh the coufse which I had 
to pursue; and I adopted a temporary 
proceeding, that I might have time 
to reflect upon it. I finished-the rest 
of my journey as far as the nearest 
town: i entered “into terms with a 
master, and I began to work at my 
trade, waiting till the fomentation of 
my mind should be entirely subdued, 
and till I should be able to view ob- 
jects as they really are. 

I was never more sensible of the 
ferce of education than on this me- 
lancholy occasion. Born with a weak 
and effeminate soul, susceptible of 
every impression, easily distressed, 
timid in my resolves, after the first 
moments of emotion had been given 
to nature, I found myself master of 
my own thoughts and capable of con- 
sidering my situation with as much 
coolness as if it were that of another 
person. Submissive to the law of 
necessity, I abstained from all vain 
complainings: I yielded to the inevi- 
table yoke: I looked upon the past 
as upon something that was foreign 
to me: I fancied that 1 was just about 
to commence my existence: and, d- 
riving from my present conditiom the 
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rules of my conduct, waiting till I ence can it have in a case so different 
was fully instructed in it, I sat down from others? What connexion can 
quietly to the work as if I had been it have wiih a despairing wretch from 
the most contented of men. whom remorse alone extorted the 
There is nothing which I more secret of her crime, and with those 
thoroughly learned of you, from my perfidious beings who cover theirs 
infancy, than to be always wholly oc- with fraud and hes, or who supply 
cupied in the thing I was about, and the place of candour with effrontery 
never to be doing one thing and and boast of their infamy? Every 
musing on another; which is, in fact, vicious woman, every woman who 
doing nothing, and being never wholly despises her duty more than she of- 
attentive. During the day, therefore, fends against it, is unworthy of lenity : 
I was busied only with my labour; to tolerate her infamy is to share it. 
in the evening I resumed my reflec- But her whom we reproach rather 
tions, and relieving thus the body and with a fault than with a vice, and 
the mind, alternately, I derived, from who expiates it by her sorrow, is 
each, the best that could be derived, more worthy of our pity than of our 
without fatiguing either. hatred: we may, without shame, 
From the very evening, following ‘sooner her and feel compassion for 
the thread of my ideas on the pre- her: the subject of her reproach, 
ceding one, I examined whether I even, is her best security for the fu- 
had not, perhaps, taken too much to ture. Sophia, estimable even when 
heart the crime of my wife, and whe- guilty, will be respectable in her re- 
ther that which appeared to be a ca- pentance: she will be the more faith- 
tastrophe of my life, was not an ful because her heart, which is form- 
event too common to be thus gravely ed for virtue, bas felt what it costs to 
thought of. It is certain, said I to have offended: she will have both 
myself, that wherever the mora] the firmness which persuades, and the 
notions of society are held in high modesty which graces: the humilia- 
estimation, there, the infidelity of tion of remorse will soften that proud 
women is a fou! blot upon their hus- soul, and render, less tyrannic, the 
bands ; but it is certain,.also, that in empire which love has given her 
all large towns, and every where over me: she will be more affec- 
where man, more corrupted, believes tionate and tender, and less fiery: 
himself more enlightened, this notion she will have committed one fault 
is considered as ridiculous and ex- only to be cured of another. 
travagant. Does the honour of a When the passions cannot openly 
man, they ask, depend upon his wife? subdue us, they assume the mask of 
Ought his misfortune to be also his wisdom to surprise; and it is by imi- 
shame, and can he be dishonoured by tating the language of reason that they 
the vices of others? The other sys- persuade us to renounce it. All these 
tem of morality may be more severe: sophisms imposed upon my judgment 
no matter; this appears to be more only because they flattered my incli- 
conformable to reason. nations. I wished I could return to 
Besides, whatever judgment may Sophiaeven eee ar she was,and 
be passed upon my conduct, was it I listened, willingly, to every thing 
not, according to my principles, above that seemed to sanction my baseness. 
the public opinion? What was it td But it was in vain: my reason was 
me what might be thought of me, less tractable than my heart, and it 
provided that, in my own heart, I could not adopt these follies. 1 could 
ceased not to be good, just, and not conceal that I reason’d rather to 
honest? Was it a crime to be com- deceive than to convince myself. I 
passionate ? Was it a crime to pardon said to myself, with grief, bat with 
an offence? By what lire of duty, energy, that the maxims of the world 
then, was I to regulate myself? Had are no Jaw, for those who choose to 
Iso long disdained the prejudices of live for themselves, and that preju- 
mén to sacrifice to them, now, my dices weighed against prejudices, those 
happiness and welfare ? on the side of morality would be found 
ut, supposing this prejudice to to prepouderate: that itis with justice 
havea just foundation, what influ- the irregularities of a wife are imputed 
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to the husband, either from having 
chosen her badly or from having 
governed her badly: that I, myself, 
was an example of the justice of this 
imputation : and that, if Emilius had 
always been prudent, Sophia could 
never have transgressed: that it, is 
rational to presume that she who does 
not respect herself will, at least, re- 
spect her husband if he is worthy of it 
and if he knows how to maintain his 
authority : that the error of not pre- 
venting the aberration of a wife is 
aggravated by the infamy of suffering 
it: that the consequences of impunity 
are dreadful ; and, that in such a case 
this impunity betrays, in the injured 
party, an indifference for morals and 
a degradation of soul which is dis- 
graceful. 

I felt, particularly, in my individual 
case, that what rendered Sophia more 
estimable was the more hopeless for 
me: for, a weak and indecisive mind 
may be upheld or stimulated, and one 
that fails from a forgetfulness of its 
duty may be brought back by reason: 
but now retrieve her who maintains, 
even in sinning, all her wonted cou- 


rage, who displays virtues in the midst 
of guilt, and who errs only in her own 
manner and according to her own 
fancy? Yes, Sophia is guilty because 


she chose to be so. When that lofty 
soul could subdue shame, it could 
subdue every other passion : it would 
not have cost her more to have been 
faithful to me than to have declared 
her crime to me. 

It was in vain that I would have 
returned to my wife, she could not 
have returned to me. If she who has 
so tenderly loved me, if she‘who was 
so dear to me could injure me, if my 
Sophia could break the dearest ties of 
my heart, if the mother of my son 
could violate her conjugal faith, yet 
unblemished, if the flames of a love 
which nothing iad offended, if the 
noble pride of a virtue which nothing 
had sullied, if all this could not pre- 
yent her first fault, what is there could 
prevent a relapse which would cost 
none of these sacrifices? The first 
step towards vice is the only painfui 
one, it is afterwards pursued without 
thinking of it. She has no jonger to 
consider either love, or virtue, or 
esteem; she has no longer any thing 
to lose in offending me, not evepy the 
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regret of having offended me. She 
knows my heart: she has rendered 
me as miserable as I can be: there ig 
nothing more that would cost her an 
thing. E ; 

No: I know hers also: Sophia can 
never love a man to whom she hag 
given the right of despising her... ,; 
She no longer loves me :—has not the 
ungrateful creature told me so herself? 
Perfidious! She loves me no longer! 
Ab! that is her greatest crime: [| 
would have pardoned her any thing 
but that. 

Alas! I continued, with bitterness, 
I talk of pardoning, without thinkin 
that the injured often pardon, bat that 
they who injure never pardon. No 
doubt, she wished me all the evil 
which she has inflicted. Ah! how 
she ought to hate me! 

Emilius, you deceive yourself when 
you judge of the future by the past, 
All is changed. In vain would you 
live again with her: the happy days 
which she has given you will never 
return again: you will never recover 
thy Sopie, aud thy Sophia will never 
recover thee. Situations depend much, 
upon the affections which we carty 
with us; when the heart changes all 
changes: it is in vain that every thing 
renmins the same: when we have no 
longer the same. eyes, we no longer 
behold as before. 

Her morals are not yet desperate] 
know: she may yet become worthy 
of esteem, may yet merit-all my ten- 
derness: she may restore to me her 
heart, but she cannot be as she was, 
she cannot cease to have fallen, she 
cannot wipe out, from my memory, 
the recollection of her fault. Fidelity, 
virtue, love, all may return except 
confidence, and, without confidence 
there is nothing but disgust, melan- 
choly, and listlessness in pete 
the delicious charm of innocence has 
vanished. It is past, it is past, neither 
now nor hereafter, Sophia cannot be 
happy, and J cannot be happy butin 
her welfare. That alone would in- 
fluence me: I prefer to suffer away 
from her than with ber; I would ra- 
ther regret her than torment her. 

Yes, all our ties are broken y by 
her they are broken. In violating 
her engagements she has freed te 
from mine. To me she is now nothing: 
has she not said so herself? Shes 
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ao longer my wife! Shall I return to rians, the cotemporary changes, in 
het.as to a stranger? No: I will customs, mamners, and even in the 
never return to her. Iam free: at costume of a people, become a mat- 
feast I ought to be so: why is not my ter not unworthy the attention of a 
heart as much so as my belief. philosophic mind, as severally con- 
. But what! shall the affront I haye nected either as cause,. or.effect, with 
seceived remain unpunished? Ifthe their health, their morals and their 
pafaithful one loves another, what an manufactures. It is my wish to- 
evil do I commit in delivering her suggest such an enquiry to some one 
from me! It is myself that I punish of your readers -better qualified than 
andnot her. I fulfil her vows at my myself to take an extensive view, of 
own expense. Is that the resent- the subject, by.which the waste of 
ment of an insulted man? Where is much time and learning may bé 
justice, where is vengeance ? saved to some future Hearne, by fix- 
Ah! wretched being! upon wham ipg with some degree of precision 
will thou revenge thyself? Upon her the time when these minor revolu- 
whom no longer to render ‘happy is tions took place. ‘To shew the 
thy greatest despair? At least, be body of the time, its form and 
not the victim of thy own vengeance. pressure,” I consider as peculiarly the 
inflict, if you can, some punishment office of periodical works like your 
apon her which you will not feel miscellany, and many a trait both of 
yourself. There are some crimes national and individual character will 
which should be given yp tothe re- be there found preserved, which 
morse of the guilty, to punish them is have escaped the notice of writers.of 
almost to authorize them. Does a loftier pretension, and «which will 
cruel husband merit 4 faithful wife? often throw a useful light on some 
Besides, what right, what title have obscure page of the historian, 
you to punish her. Are you her To take a carsory view of the sub- 
adge, not being even her husband? ject in our own country, I shanld first 
hen she has violated her duties as remark, that the manners of the men 
wife, she has no longer any claims to have, within the period above-men- 
the privileges of one. The moment tioned, undergone a compleie revo- 
she has formed other connexions, she lution, particularly as they regard the 
has broken thine, and has done it fair sex. From a-formal, ptecise, 
avowedly ; she has not adorned her- and ceremonious demeanor, -consti- 
self in thy eyes, with a fidelity which tuting good breeding, a mode of con- 
she did not possess: she has not be- duct almost the reverse, is become a 
trayed you nor told you falsehoods: distinguishing mark of highJife. An 


in ceasing to be thine alone she’has indifference to the convenience and 


declared herself to be nothing to accommodation of the softer sex. has 
thee: what, authority, then, .canst taken-place in our public assemblies, 
thou have over her? If you have any of that chivalrous attention which an- 
you ought to renounce it for thy own ticipated their wants and wishes, and 
benefit. Believe me. be good from constituted an indispensible part of 
prudence, and. clement from ven- the character of a gentleman; but 
geance. Mistrust thy anger; fear the exploit of two heroes of the turf, 
lest it lead thee to her feet. who are incontestibiy men of very 
[Ta be continued.) high fashion, at the select assembly 
in Argyle-street, anduhe same pass- 
ing without any serious notice from 
the brothers or fathers of the ladies 
; : E present, proves that the extreme of 
Ress, and, their commercial ef- the fashion is little short of brutal 
fects on the country. rudeness. 
\ HILE the. revolutions which | The ladies, from a degree of re- 
have during the last twenty serve and sirictness of demeanour, 
ears changed the political aspect -of which procured for themrthe charac- 
urope, and convulsed the shores of ter of prudes among our gayer neigh. 
the Atlantic, have had their com- bours on the continent, have adopted 
mentators, and will have their histo- a freedom of manners, a boldness of 
Universan Mae. VoL. XIV. 3B 
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look and scantiness of apparel, which 
has often occasioned women of cha- 
racter and condition to be taken for 
members of a body they affect to look 
down upon with pity or contempt. 
Indeed, such has been the revolution 
in this point, that when it was at- 
tempted to exclude the Cyprian corps 
from a theatre of our more expensive 
amusements, the discernment of the 
common door-keepers was acknow- 
ledged to be insufficient to mark the 
Nice distinction between those fo be 
admitted and those to be excluded, 
and recourse was had to the caterers 
for the ‘gibbet, who, however suc- 
cessful they may have been in detect- 
ing the grosser attempts to impose on 
their sagacity, were so far misled by 
appearances, that they were very. near 
conveying a nude of high rank to the 
watch-house. The remark made by 
one of the police-officers on his mis- 
take, deserves to be remembered: 
** her ladyship was so liberal in the 
exposure of her other charms, that he 
did not mind her face.” 

Among the men, .convivial de- 
bauches are certainly less frequent, 
thanks to our legislators; for though 
Messrs. Pitt and Dundas did not 
emulate in their individual practice 
the great Founder of Ismaelism, yet 
they certainly have in a great mea- 
sure enforced an abstinence from the 
juice of the grape on their country- 
men; and among the middle and 
lower classes, the additional taxes on 
distillation and brewing have consi- 
derably affected the consumption of 
spirits and malt liquor. The poison- 
ous mixtures sold under the name of 
beer, which to the shame’ of the le- 
galtar, are suffered to sap the 

ealth and strength of the sons and 
daughters of labour, with impunity 
to the maker and vender, have 
driven an immense number of people 
to drink water with their meat—~a 
change which the justest reasonings 
of medical men had in vain before at- 
tempted to produce. Among the 
ladies of the more opulent class, a 
change of an opposite nature is said 
to have taken lie, Instead of one, 
two, or three glasses of wine, which 
used to be‘ the ordinary stint of fe- 
males at table, six, seven, and even 
eight glasses of Madeira have been 
tossed off by Jadies scarcely out of 


their teens, and some women of ver 
high ton are said to be mistresses 
a bottle. After coffee, the bottle is 
again introduced, and a dram, under 
the specious name of a liqueur, is 
swallowed, This importation from 
France ought to have been accom, 
panied with the liqueur-glasses, which 
are mere thimbles in comparison 
with what I have seen. used; for 
though the wine-glass is again dimi- 
nished to a moderate size, it is yet.a 
formidable dose for any but seasoned 
dram-drinkers, when filled with any 
of those deleterious compounds, in 
which alcohol forms a_ principal 
art. 
f The changes which have. taker 
Eo in dress, which are considera- 
Je and general enough ta deserye 
the name of a revolution (and such 
only it is my intention to notice) are 
certainly op the whole in favour,of 
ease and convenience, and as far_as 
regards the men, of propriety. The 
female form, after an eclipse of many 
centuries, under one odious disguise 
or other, bas reappeared. When I 
recollect the perpendicular figure of 
the lady of our parish on a gala day, 
supported on two. points, each no 
larger than a sixpence, balancing the 
orgeous superstructure of whale- 
4 silk, lace, metals, minerals and 
eatables, as she tottered forwards to 
receive our civilities, her body screw- 
ed into the form of. an inverted 
isosceles triangle, her immense hoop 
exhibiting avother triangle standing 
upon a broader base, and the come 
pound of false hair, wool, powder, 
grease, ribbon, gauze, &c, &c. which 
constituted the head of this moying 
machine, of which the woman form- 
ed the smaller half, and when J com> 
pare her with a woman of the. same 
age and station in life, on a present 
occasion, I cannot but congratulate 
my fair country-women on a change, 
in ever int of view, in their fg- 
vour, * te is indeed more than twenty 
years since that absurd and prepostes 
tous mode of disfiguring the female 
form was at its height, and the re- 
formation was working by slow deé- 
grees far some years previous to the 
reaking out of the French revolur 
tion, which first inoculated the Parisi; 
ans with the rage for the antique, 
We for some time ridiculed them 
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and then caught the infection, and 
the nymphs and graces, the standards 
ef ‘beauty and elegance in remote 
ages, became the models from which 
the votaries of fashion as well as the 
aintet and sculptor drew all their 
leas of what was graceful or becom- 
ing. In observing on what is gained 
by the sex in this revolution in taste, 
the remark of the Bow-street officer 
applies with considerable force. Let 
us imagine a grou _of females dress- 
ed like our lady of the manor, every 
lineament of their form obscured or 
aistorted, and after the. mathematical 
question of the heighth and breadth 
@f each individual is considered, what 
remains to give one a superiority to 
another but the charm of face? We 
will next suppose an equal number, 
not of nudes, but of the more modest 
tlie of the antique. The face is 
only a part, the form first draws our 
attention, and she finds that as far as 
personal attractions only are consi- 
dered, we have more than doublé the 
number of charming women. When 
the ladies had thus discarded their 
whalebone armour, to have retained 
the load of superfluous ornament 
which fashion had piled upon their 
heads. would have shewn the same 
érror in taste, as the artist, who, 
aving executed a fine naked bust of 
Garrick, gave him a full-dressed head 
of hair and a bag. But Messrs. Pitt 

and Co, prevented their commiftin 
that solecism by a measure wii’ 
succeeded like many of their other 
measures. The powder tax first re- 
stored to their natural colour, and cur- 
tailed of their dangling incumbrances 
behind, those heads which had often- 
est shaken in doubt or disapprobation 
of the measures which rendered it 
necessary. The example of so many 
persons in al] ranks of society, served 
asan apology to their own pride ; for 
many whu were indifferent to men 
and measures, would have scorned to 
confess that they could not aftord 
their guinea. ‘Lhe younger branches 
of ‘atge families from economy dis- 
carded powder, and when, in afew 
instances, a good head of hair, with 
all the advantages of the new style of 
dress aud a good person to co-operate 
With it, had been fairly set in.compa- 
rison. with the best powdered speci- 
fa furnish, taste 
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declared in favour of nature, and crop 
was the word, Elderly men discard- 
ed those immense bushes of cow- 
hair which had so long been thought 
the necessary appendages of age and 


competence, and adopted. a substitute _ 


more resembling a natural head. The 
faculty, who had mostly laid ‘aside 
their orange or other professional 
colour, now farther assimilated their 
appearance to that of their fellow- 
citizens, and physicians are no more 
to be distinguished by their dress 

except a few, who haye in general 
little else to distinguish them. This 
reformation in taste even reached the 
clergy, who, averse as they may seem 
to the name of reform, many of them 
cashiered their unfortunate peruquiers, 
and the amount of the powder tax 
and the price of cow’s-tails fell quietly 
together. The price of provisions co- 
operated; the war-office rescued 
some thousand barrels of flour from 
the waste to which it was otherwise 
destined; and in this point of view 
alone, the disuse of powder may be 
considered a beneficial change in the 
customs of the country. With the 
ladies and some of the gentlemen, 
Brutus and Titus have had the ho- 
nour of giving a name.to two differ- 
ent modes of setting off the hair, arti- 
ficial ringlets have succeeded, first 
for those who wanted them, and next 
for those who did not; but, whatever 
vagaries they may have run into, I 
believe the womerr understand teo 
well their own interest to attempt a 
counter-revolution. 

Whether the changes in female 
dress have been so unfavourable on 
the whole to health as some have 
imagined, I may be -permitted to 
doubt. If the stiff swaddling with 
which children as soon as they were 
born used to be encased at Hamburg, 
was the cause of that city farnisbing 
so many examples of early decrepi- 
tude in every possible variety of dis- 
tortion, surely the whalebone case 
in which females of evéry. age, shape, 
and size used to be trussed, which, if 
it did not, Jike the bed of Procrustes, 
reduce thei all to one length, mould- 
ed-all the fashionables to one shape, 
must have been the cause of many 
distortions and more disorders from 
so unnatural a compression of the 
yet gor than are to be apprehended 
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from the exposure of them to the 
cold, . ‘The story of the Indian is well 
known, and though it has an indeii- 
cate sound to say that our ladies are 
becoming all face, it may be very near 
the truth. The principal ill conse- 
quences to be apprehended are that a 
few delicate creatures who would 
inevitably have been screwed intova 
consumption, may now find their 
way to that melancholy goal by ano- 
ther road. 

The changes that have taken place 
among the men are on the whole 
very mich in favour of ease and pro- 
priety. Instead of silk brocade and 
buckram, frogs and gold lace, the 
squareness of skirt and immensity of 
cuff, or the closely fitted jackets, 
which in their effects approached the 
strait-waistcoat; both in the make 
and materials of their garnients 
which they have adopted, is an union 
of simplicity and attention to per- 
sonal convenience; and the differ- 
ence between a man of first rate 
elegance in an undress, and a gay 
disciple of George Fox is not often 
scarcely discernible. ‘The enormous 
buckle, which instead of being adapt- 
ed to keep on the shoe, was obliged 
to have a shoe made on purpose to 
fasten it, has been exploded for the 
old, but neat and comfortable fashion 
of the shoe-tye. ‘The introduction of 
the Polish-pautaloon and haif-boot 
wag about cotemporary with that of 
the shoe-tye, but thongh almost as 
universally. adopted, they have not 
the same recommendations of ease 
and economy, and the geveral use of 
boots has perhaps miuiitated more 
thau any other change of fashion 
against the in‘erest of the poor in 
general, by uniting with other causes 
to raise the price of leather, so that a 
labouring man must, to procure a 
pair of strong shoes, sacrifice a large 
proportion of. his weekly earnings. 
The gaiter, lighter and more econo- 
imical, has partially succeeded the 
half-boot; but the appearance of 
economy in dress being one of the 
externals of poverty, the gaiter, with 
all its recommendations, can only be 
expected to obtain a very inferior 
place among the fashionables, though 
among the classes above or below 
the tashion, its use is become very 
general.. Asa military accoutrement, 
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it has long been’ almost confined to: 
the ranks; but a late order of the 
commander-in-chief, which will have 
the effect of a sumptuary law, en- 
joins the use of gaiters, and the dis- 
use of lace to the several classes of 
officers whom the use of boots and 
the attempts to rival their superiorsin 
finery, often drove to dishonourable 


expedients to elude or pacify the crew: 


ditors, which their extravagance in 


those with other expensive fineries, 


brought upon them. The order from 
the same quarter for cutting off those 
immense queus, which were highly 
inconvenient at home and in action, 
conld only be of use as a handle-to 
the pursuer, and perhaps a derrien 
guard to a run-away, may be consi- 
dered as a tacit censure on the intros 
duction of them, which, with the 
furs, fringes, and furbelows of German 
origin, with which our cavalry is of 
late so ridiculously bedizened, occa- 
sioned an indignant veteran to re- 
mark, that he did not see any thing 
a certain personage had acquired on 
his foreign travels, convertible to the 
service of his country, that he might 
not have learnt in an apprenticeship 
to an army tailor. 

Among articles that do not.come 
precisely under either of the» heads 
proposed in the commencement of 
this paper, but which have come into 
general use are the umbrella and pa- 
rasol, The former is now made of 
such cheap materials that it is in the 
hands of every class above mendicity, 
and the latter has but one move lower 
to make, to be twirled on the Sunday 
by those who have twicled the'mop 
during the rest of the week. Voltaire 
in his sneering way, says, the Pope 
has an army of soldiers who mount 
guard with umbrellas. Many people 
no doubt suppose it a poetical licénses 
I did so myself, till I happened to see 
the guard relieved at Ratzburg, one 
rainy morning when I really saw 
some of the meu-machines of his 
Serene ‘Highness of Mecklenburg 
Strelitz take the same defence against 
the weather. 

But this is a digression ; and to rea 
turn to and conclude my cursory re¢ 
marks, I shall endeavour, in few 
words, to describe phe effects these 
revolutions in dress have produced om 
our manufactures, The great-trialef 
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fanne) and calamanco versus dimity mand occasions very little complaint, 
aod muslin, seems in the court of If have omitted to notice any re- 
fishion to be serminated by a com- markable and general change of the 
romise.in which the staple com- kinds I alluded to, I can only hope 
modities of Britain, like her interests some one of your numerous corre- 
inalate convention, are only consi- spondents willl give me the correc- 
dered. as of secondary importance.— tion, | shall be very happy to receive 
Flannel, it is true, in spite of Dr. either for faults of omission or coms 
Darwin, has regained among the men mission. 

even more, perhaps, than it has lost I remain, Sir, 

among the women, but calamanco Your obedient servant, 
with its stiff ungraceful fraternity of 
stutts seems irrecoverably banished, H. M. 
except among a few old fashioned 
people, aud the lowest classes of the 


ae ke ned OsservaTions on the DirFerRENCE 
community’, an ceconomy 1as oT BETWEEN a Great Man and an 
with fashion to prevent a recal. To 


I_LtustRious May. 
what rank has the rage for muslin 7 . 
not extended both upwards and dowa- For the Universal Magazine. 
wards? Silk, for a short period, was y E must not confound, as the 
almost laid aside, and the looms of YW vulgar do, the poweful with 
Manchester and Glasgow supplied its the great man. Power often comes 
place, but its eclipse was of short du- either from birth, or by different con- 
fation ; for its uniting lightness with junctures of fortune, or rather, by the 
warmth must ever render it a fa- different external arrangements of 
vourite with the fair,and to the fashion- providence ; but we cannot become 
able world ‘it has this powerful re- a great man except by the single in- 
commendation, that while its price is ward qualities of the heart and mind, 
inacertain degree a check upon its and by the important benefits which 
descent among the vulgar, among its we may confer upon society. 





, Vatieties of texture and colour, and of ‘/ These are the sreat men who merit 


uses to which it may be applied, fa- our esteem, our praises, and our in- 
shion can ever find something costly, ward respect: for, external respect 
too whimsical to be, in the common is the privilege of the powerful man, 
phrase, every body’s money, although of the man who is in an elevated si- 
Its price may not confine it entirely to tuation. Esteem is given to the per- 
the opulent. In the various fashions son: outward respect is given to the 
of dressing the hair without powder, place. 
the frizeur, by degrees, superseded Neither must we confound the 
the milliner, and the milliner, under great man who is distinguished by his 
the title of dressmaker, has exploded creat talents, his great virtues, and his 
the old business of mantua-making, great. benefits, with the illustricus 
at least itsname. Animmense num- man who is. in truth, distinguished 
2 
ber of hands employed in the manu- by bis great talents and by his great 
facture of buckles has been ovligedto benefits, but not by his great virtue. 
turn their industry into another chan- I shall now proteed to mark, mi 
nel, The manutacturers of Notting- accurately, the diiterences which se- 
ham and Leicester have been sensibly parate them. 
affected by the introduction of pau- 





more 
» More 





taleons, but the furmer by its ingeni- SoLon: Epamtnonpas: Atex- 
ous imitations of foreign patterns of ANDER. 
lace, opened itself a trade, which, in Each nation has its great men. We 


the general stagnation ef commerce, are naturally led to compare them 
bas given food and clothing to thou- with each other, and we cannot well 
sands who might otherwise have been discern which is the greatest but by 
pining in inactivity and want. Lei- comparing them with eachother, It 
cester, in the elastic stuffs produced must be done therefore, 

in her stocking frames, enjoys a trade J, The greatness of their talents in 
of such extent at home, that the pri- surmonnting great difficulties. 

vation of great part of her foreign de- II, The greatness of the ambitiop 
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of some, the greatness of the zeal of 
ethers; to procure the public good. 

III. The greatness of the advan- 
tages or the benefits which they have 
procured, either to men, in general, 
er to their citizens in general. 

Epaminondas. appears. to be the 
greatest man among the Grecian cap- 
tains. It is true that Alexander has 
caused more noise by his conquests, 
but the difficulties whieh he sur- 
mounted were, all things considered, 
Jess great than those which. Epami- 
nendas surmounted.. .Now, it is the 
greatness of the difficulties which are 
surmounted, which proves the great- 
hess of talents, of courage; and of 
perseverance. 

Besides,that which is decisive inthe 
comparison of these two men is, that 
the enterprises of Alexander had no- 
thing laudable in their motives, he 
acted only from ambition, for his own 
self-interest, for his own aggrandise- 
snent, and for. his own pleasure; a 
motive which has nothing really great 
in it: whereas Epaminondas, in all 
his principal undertakings was in- 
fluenced by the pleasure which he 
found in procuring the welfare and 
advantage of his fellow-citizens, a 
motive truly virtuous and _ conse- 
quently laudable. Hence, Epami- 
nondas procured greater advantages 
to his .country than Alexander did to 
his; and thus, Epaminondas is a great 
man, and Alexander is only a con- 
queror, a warrior, a celebrated cap- 
tain, a king of great reputation amqng 
kings. ln a word, he is at most, only 
an. edlustrious man, and more illus- 
trious by his success than by benefits 
conferred by him, upon his country. 

It is permitted to have, as a motive 
for our actions, our own personal in- 
terest, when there is noting unjust 
m our designs. It is even allowable 
that our pleasures may Operate as mo- 
‘tives when they are imnvcent.and con- 
formable to propriety. To_act solely 
from a desire to augment our own 
interest, our fortune, or our pleasure, 
is. the ordinary course of . ordinary 
men: but that which is. only per- 
mitted, contains nothing distinguished, 
nothing virtnous, aud consequently 
merits uo praise. 

‘Those enterprises which are neither 
laudable nor virtuous because they 
ave not, for their motive, the interest 
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of others, the public. interest, . may, 
sometimes, have an apparent greaty 
ness by great successes; such as those 
of Alexander: the great: difficulti 
which are surmounted excite our ad, 
miration, and demonstrate either, 
courage or great talents: hence the 
success of difficult undertakings may 
render a man very illustrious, yery 
celebrated; but, without. virtuogs 
motives they never can make a great 
man. 


Such is the rule which reason dies 
tates, Now, what increase of happi- 
ness resulted from the conquests:-of 
Alexander, either to the Macedonians; 
to the Grecian republics, or to human 
nature ? ‘ 


He who surmounts great difficulties 
merits our admiration, but he does 
not always merit our esteem or our 
praises. We admire an excellent 
rope-dancer; we regard, with astod 
nishment, those superstitious Indians 
who practise abstinence and other 
mortifications of the flesh, and whe 
seem to surpass the energies of na- 
ture: they perform things which aré 
extremely difficult, and we admire 
the difficulty: but this admiration is 
not joined to a great esteem for their 
person ; whereas, we pay admiration, 
great esteem, and kindness towards 
those who, like Epaminondas, effect 
enférprises which are both difficult 
and advantageous to their country. 


I think no Grecian can be compared 
to Epaminondas, except Solon, who 
surmounted great difficulties by bis 
great talents and by his great, pets 
severance, and who, from motives 
perfectly virtuous, rendered great 
services to his country in making it 
approve of wise and salutary Jaws. 4 


Scipio: Casan: S¥LLA. 


Among the Romans, Scipio, thé 
conqueror of Hannibal, appears fo us 
to surpass the great men of bis nation, 
Czsar executed nothing so difficult as 
Scipio: he never had a Hannibal.tg 
conquer. ; 

Cesar augmented the power af 
Rome ; but Scipio augmented it alsa, 
and saved the Romans from -thé 
slavery of. the Carthaginians: he 
cured the.internal liberty of the Roe 
nan republic, and augmented is 


power with all that of the sepublig 
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of Carthage, which balanced ‘that of 
Rome. 
"With regard to the motives of Cz- 
iat: he laboured only for his own 
élevation and to increase his own 

r. Scipio, on the ‘contrary, in 
Bis enté rises, sought rather the ho- 
nour and delight of rendering great 
services to his country, by preserving 
all her liberties at home, and by in- 
creasing, considerably, her power 
without, than to augment his own 


importance. 
(oe working for himself, in the 
conquests in Gaul, rendered great 
services to the Romans; but, as. soon 
as he availed himself of the forces and 
of the authority which the Romans 
had. confided in him, to overthrow 
their government, and to render him- 
self, in despite of the sanctity of oaths 
and of religion, the tyrant of the re- 
public, I no longer consider the ser- 
vices which he has performed, I con- 
sider only the treason he has been 
guilty of. He appears tome in no 
other ight than the ordinary one of 
an,ambitious man,—a cheat celebrated 
for his great talents, who has been 
able to. conceal his pernicious.inten- 
tions and bis unjust ambition under 
the appearance of effective services, 
It.is so certain, that, all things con- 
sidered, he deserved blame rather 
than praise, that, if he had been 
killed at Pharsalia, where he caused 
many Romans to perish,, and if 
ompey, being conqueror, had re- 
stored to’the senate its ancient au- 
thority, and to the go the liberty 
Ofguffrages, as Sylla ad done, it is 
certain that Cicero, Hortensius, Cato, 
and the other good citizens, would, 
without any hesitation, have placed 
Cesar, vanquisled and punished, in 
the same light as Cataline ; with this 
difference, however, that if Caesar had 
rendered greater services tothe republic 
than Cataline, he had, also, caused it 
more misfortunes : so that his name 
would have descended down to pos- 
fetity loaded with the same infamy 
as the celebrated name of Cataline, 
Who, on his side, was not without 
great talents, but failed of success in 
1s infamous undertaking. 
The intention of Czsar was to ren- 
det himself master of the government, 
and, consequently, to overthrow the 


public: he succeeded in the base 
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attempt. Cataline formed a similar 
scheme; but he failed. Who wilt 
dare to conclude, from the ‘success 
of Cassar, that he is a great man; 
while the other, merely from his 
failure, is only an infamous traitor ? ° 

ho does not see that they are; in 
fact, both of ‘them infamous traitors, 


‘who sacrificed, unjustly, and without 


any scruple, the greatest: interests of 
the state to their own individual in- 
terests ; and that consequently, they 
are, fundamentally, both of them 
worthy of hatred and of public exe. 
cration ? 

It must not be supposed that Cesar 
rendered himself master of the re 

ublic, merely from the’ fear’ ‘that 

ompey would have done it ‘if he 
had not; for if he felt, as a-prin- 
cipal motive, the welfare of his coun- 
try, and its real augmentation, would 
he not, when he entered Rome vic- 
torious over the tyranny of Pompey, 
would he not, I say, have restored ta 
his fellow-citizens the liberty of suf- 
frages in the choice of magistrates 
arid of ministers of state? Would 
he not have reinstated the tepubli¢t 
in the sovereign authority? Would 
he not, in conjunction with Cato, 
and other well-meaning individuals, 
have improved the plans of scrutiny 
in elections, especially for the prin- 
cipal offices? Would he not have Ja- 
boured, with them, thus to close for 
ever, to future political kuaves, the 
road to corruption in that respect, 
which he had, himself, employed it 
attaining public situations ? 

‘That was the only way by which 
he could have acquired the noblest 
and most desirable reputation which 
a good man could wish. It was the 
only way by which he could obtain 
that title of a great man to which he 
aspired: but he had not a mind of 
sufficient sagacity nor of sufficient 
integrity to feel and acknowledge in 
what consisted the ‘true greatness of 
man; his soul had not sufficient ele- 
vation to feel, like Cato, that the 
essential quality of a great man is to 
strive for the honour of increasing, 
at our owh hazard, the welfare of our 
conntry. He thought otherwise, and 
followed the path of men of ordinary 
ambition, who, instead: of sacrificing 
to true greatness, which is immutable 
and immortal, sacrifice only to great 
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power, which is only an outward 
grandeur, dazzling indeed, but false 
and transitory. 

I will imagine, in the time of Czsar, 
awealthy merchavt in Rome, who, 
to enrich his family, exposed himself 
to great perils and surmounted great 
obstacles, as well by the force of his 
mind as by his courage, and finally 
amassed a large fortune without doing 
injustice to anyone. We should not 
class this man either among the great 
men or among the illustrious men 
of the republic, because he ‘did not 
procure any distinguished advantages 
to his fellow-citizens, but merely tu 
his family. But be has, at least, this 
recoramendation, he did no barm in 
the course of his life: he had nothing 
to reproach himself with: he did 
largely, what the generality of good 
merchants do upon a smaller scale ; 
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he made a large fortune, but withant 
offending either the state or indiyi. 
duals. Whereas, Cesar, in acquiring 
more wealth, more power than the 
merchant, overthrew the government 
of his country, and, by. civil war, 
caused it tosufter a number of serious 
evils. 

To judge, accurately, of the dif. 
ference between this great conqueror 
and this great merchant, let it only 
be remembered, that no goad citizen 
would have wished the death of the 
merchant, wheregs, every good citi. 
zen must have strongly desired the 
death of Cesar, or that he had never 
been. Now, cath we esteem him to 
be a great man, whom neither man- 
kind im -general, nor his country, nor 
individuals of worth, would regret the 
loss of ? 

[To be continued.) 
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CRITICISM. 


“¢ Nolli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


Tue Marp or RENMORE; or, Pra- 
Tronic Love; a Mock Heroic Ro- 
mance, in Verse, with burlesque 
Notes in humble Imitation of mo- 
dern Annotators, 1 vol. 1810. 


a ae wield the pen of satire with 
due effect, is a power that is 
granted but to few. Many have at- 
tempted it, and of that many, the 
greater part have failed. A man may 
have sagacity to detect what is erro- 
neous or ludicrous, but he may not 
have wit or humour to render. it ri- 
diculous or contemptible. Of mock 
heroic poems there are but three 
which have stood the. test of time, 
and are still read with undiminished 
pleasure: the Lutrin of Boileau; 
the Rape of the Lock of Pope; and 
the Dispensary of Garth. We omit 
the Secchia Rapita of Tassoni, be- 
cause, though it is asserted to have 
been the first of this species of com- 
position, it is now considered rather 
as a curiosity than a treasure. 

With regard to the present poem, 
the professed object of it seems to be 
to ridicule certain notions which are 
contained in Nutilia. The author 
has copiously selected from that work, 
both in the notes and in the poem, 





His chief attack is against the letter 
on Platonic love; and though he has 
not chosen those passages which were 
most susceptible of misrepresentation, 
yet, he has been sometimes successful 
in his satire. 


Te does not seem to have matured 
his plan. There are some tolerable 
passages, but it concludes badly. It 
is preceded by an address to Amanda, 
of which we cannot say much in com- 
mendation. 


The following was the first passage 
that arrested our attention: 


“ Oft did Lorenzo's steps retrace the grove, 
Prompted by curiosity and love; 
Oft did he watch’ the day amid the shade 
But ne'er beheld the Sy! phids or the maid. 
In vain he forms the spell of magic tame 
In vain invokes the guardian of the dame; 
No spirit answer’d to the guardian’s name. 
In vain the magic pentacle extends, 
To which the haughtiest spirittamely bends, 
In vain, he, thund' ring, knocks at ev'ry gate, 
No onc had seen a Goddess there. of late: 
And, if he ask’d the Strephons near the 
place, 4 
They ga;’d, and grinn’d, and squinted in 
his face. 
Now mark what evil from mad passion flows, 
In this vain chase he wore out six good host, 
Four inexpressibles, and fourteen shoes! 
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And here, if fortune had not proved his 
friend, - 


His love had found a most ignoble end; 

For be it known, that, kindied by his flame, 

A thought across his pericraniom came: 

That as a * rose to mighty love (1) gave 
birth, 

‘And as his mistress must be more than earth; 

Esgo, by some Pythagorean pow’r, 

Her spirit breath'd in ev'ry roseate bow'r, 

Tired with his fruitless toi, one day,. by 
chance, 

Ascentless hedge. rose met Lorenzo's glance: 

He sprang with ardour toembrace a bough, 

And plung'dimweeting, in a muddy slough, 

And there he stuck, till, like a common elf, 

He cursed the bog, the rose-tree, and him- 
self! ot 

So when some Whip essays, with four-in- 
hand, 

To turn a post, while crowds admiring 
stand ; 

Just as he gains his glory’s utmost verge, 

And jockey-notes the well-match’d geld- 
ings urge, 

A stone arrests the wheel, aloft he flies, 

And spluttering curses, in a mud cart lies: 

Yet fame has told, though shame forbids 

the tale, 

A park he enter’d, o’er a broken pale; 

Induc’d by scent of flow'rs, and shade of 
“ Trees,” 

And call’d by fancy, murmuring in the 
“ preezes”” 

Here, as. through order’d shrubberies he 
stray *d, 

A lattic’d bow’er disclos’d a sleeping maid, 

A while he stood, in visionary bliss, 

Thea, kneeling, seiz’d her hand, and 
snatch’d a kiss. 





* Darwin, deseanting on the Pythago- 
rean system of Transmigration, sings :— 
How the same orgaus,which to-day compose 
The pcis’nons henbane; or the fragrant rose, 
May, with to-morrow's sun, new forms 

compile, 
Frown in the hero, in the beauty smile. 


Buonaparté, no doubt, was formerly a 
henbane; and thence retains his old -pro- 
pedsities to poisoning. 

———w 

(1) “* That as a rose to mighty love,” &c. 
Cupid was supposed, in a Greek allegory, 
to be the son of Zephyr and the rose, im- 
plying that love is the offspring of a sigh 
and a blush, Even now the Easterns de- 
Signate the rose as the type of love, and 
consider the acceptance of the first as a tacit 
assent to the latfer. The loves of Zephyr 
and the rose, and ef the nightingale and the 
Sime flower are common subjects of Per- 
Sian poetry. 
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So one;* wito long in pop'lous London 
pent, 

Where smoke and various scents have little 
vent, 

Goes forth to taste, on Sunday morn, the 
charm 

Of Primrose Hill, or fields dround Chalk 
Ferny; 

From every thing, he sees, conceives de- 
lieht, 

And dandelions please his smell and sight : 

Kach rural sound, and rural view bewiiches; 

Hoarse frogs, or banks of weeds, or putrid 
ditches. 

But if, with creaking pails a milkmaid pass, 

He feels new rapture and accosts the lass. 

80 fared Lorenzo; while the waking came, 

In white and red, declat’d her fear and 
shames 

Th’ intrusive shape in sitent horrorev'd,* 

And deem ’d it iwpiudence persortified : 

Then; shrieking, fled, with many a vig’:aus 
cry, 

And “ murder!” “thieves !"*and * robbers!” 
rent the sky! 

In vain Lorenzo strove, with tender pfay’rs, 

To gain attention, and dispel her fears ; 

Swift o’er the flow’r-edg’d gravel walks she 
flew, : 

And vanish’é through a closing door from 

. view’; 

O, Sel hs! O, pow'rs!” the mournful 
hero cried, 

© Shall purest passion thus be gratified ? 

Shall the lov’d dame, so long in vain adored, 

So vainly found, depart without a word ? 

To momentary sight a while display’d, 

Then ‘rapt, as lightmifg, into envious 
shade?” 

Thus, while he fiimed, the intermingled 
cry 

Of dogs and men approaching, rent the sky; 

“ And who are you?” a voice of thunder 
said, 

By hopes of plunder, or of poaching, led ? 

How did you enter, fear ye no mishap, 

Within these premises, from gun, or tiap?? 





* As one, who long in pop’lous city pent, 

Where houses thick, and sewers annoy ihe 
air, 

Forth issuing, on a .summer’s morn, to 
breathe, 

Among the pleasant villages and farms 

Adjoin’d ; from each thing met conceives 
delight, : 

The smell 6f grain, or tedded grass, or kine, 

Or dairy, each-rural sight, each rural sound ; 

If chance, with nymph-like step, fair. vir- 
gin, pass, 

What pleasing seem'd for her, now pleases 
more, 

She most and in her look seems all delight. 


Diilton’s Paradise Lost. 
3C 
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* Ye, * that my entrance thus invidious 
view,” 

He enjed, “ may think or wish my tale un- 
true; 

Ye, that the setting sun invidious mark, 

And deem me vile because its growing 
dark : 

Perhaps your little souls presume to scan, 

How yonder patings should admit a man. 

Perhaps ye watch, ye proud unhallowd 


swine, 

Your circling pales and traps, and thus di- 
vine: 

Here shall intrusion cease attempt; and 
here, 

Who leaps the fence, will end his short 
career. 

“Tyrants! in vain, ye trace the wizard 


ring, 
T= vain ye limit mind’s unwearied spring. 
Can ye arrest or chain + it dungeon-deep ? 
What! can ye winged winds in bottles 
Keep? 
Yewink! is all platonic lore a lie? 
(2) Why, then, did Cato live and nobly die, 
Preferring death to infamy of life, 


And horns to base monopoly of wife?” 





* Ye, that expanding truth invidious view, 

And think, or wish the song of hope untrue. 

Ye, that the rising morn invidious mark, 

And hate the light because your deeds are 
dark ; 

Perhaps your little hands presume to scan, 

The march of genius and the pow’rs ef man; 

Perhaps ye watch at pride’s unhallow'd 
shrine, 

Her victims newly slain, and thu: divine : 

Here shall thy triumph, genius, cease, and 


here, 
Truth, science, virtue, close your short 
career. 
- . - x * 


What! can ye ull the winged winds asleep, 
Arrest the rolling world,and chain thedeep? 
Campbell. 


+ See notes on the Platonic Appollonius. 
A wise man, says Cicero, though he were 
shut up in the Bull of Phalaris, and broil’d, 
with flames applied to it, would still declare 
his condition agreeable, and remain un- 
moved, 





(2) “Why then did Cato live and nobly 
die?”—Cato was a stoic, but the disciples 
of Zeno and Plato cvincided in the supe- 
riority of mind oyer matter, « His addiction 
to the doctrines of Plato is well known, and 
it was by their influence that he prepared 
himself for death. The fact of the loan of 
his wife to a friend, is recorded in Plutarch. 
This adoration of mind, and contempt of 
body, uniformly produces a contempt of 
the useges of society 
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So shall my soul contemn your-servile band, 

It turns not back when boobies give com. 
mand, ait 

“ Here, Jowler, seize him !” was the Jead. 
er’s cry, 

And “ seize him! seize him!” all the: fest 
reply. 

Nor Jowler only, but a num’rous pack 

Of howling mastiffs, follow’d at his badk, 

The hero’s dody shook, to fear consign’d, 

While thus he question’d his undaunted 
mind :— 

What shall I fear? th’ immortal: soul 
within” 

*‘ Dares the drawn dagger,” 
temptuous grin: 

And shall it tremble at a mastiff’s jaws, 

Or shake, like children, at a trivial’cause ? 

No! Hume and Berkeley have confirmed 

. how vain, 

(3) Is sense; and how imaginary pain. 

Just then a mastiff gave his Jeg a shake, 

And * proved he labour’d under some mis 
take : 

Aloud he groan'd,nor dared hestrikea blow, 

With stick or hand, tolay the monster low; 

For well he knew the bright etherial mind, 

t Js oft to brutal vehicles consign’d. 

And, if he smote the mastiff to the ground, 

Some fortieth cousin might resent the 
wound. 

At length, exhausted in th’ unequal fight, 

He thought it best to save his skin by flight, 

And provd, as o’er the pales he vaulting 

- flew, 

If mind can spring, no less can body too.” 


with con- 





* Johnson endeavoured to convince Berke 

ley, in nearly the same way, by striking 
him with all his strength. 

A fond and mutual love, says Hodgson, 
in his notes on Juvenal, is a feeling-which, 
if it ever could be: justly represented (ex- 
quisite sceptic!) would be expressed, by 
Heliodorus in these words :—“ True and 
perfect love cares nothing for external ae 
cidents, but is insensible to all pleasure-and 
all pain, except that which.arises from see; 
ing and conversing with its object, or from 
being debarred that sight and conversation, 
This is followed by a commentation of 
Platonic refinement.” é 


+ The latter Platonists were rather‘ fol- 
lowers of Pythagoras and Zoroaster than 
Plato. 


(3) “Is sense; and how imaginaty pain? ” 
—The doctrine ‘of Hume and Berkely was 
perfectly Platonic; Plato expressly says} 
that the present, is a word of verisimilitude 
only: that the beings in this world aré/owly 
shadows, and that, the substances them- 
selves are in ‘the ideas. i oi? 
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This is a favourable specimen of 
the author’s manner; and, as a fur- 
ther illustration of it, we will subjoin 
the following :— 


(8) ‘ Father of Plato!’ with a zealot’s 

fire, 

Burst forth Lorenzo, as he kis:’d the lyre, 

*Corporeal sign of that harmonic soul,(9) 

Whence, social life, her silver rivets stole, 

Accept this homage from a votive heart, 

That feels thy vital breath in ev'ry part; 

Pow’r of attraction, whose embraces hurl’d, 

Round mind and matter, gird each dancing 
world ; 

‘ Press drop to drop, to atom, atom bind,’ 

Thought join with thought, and mingle 
mind with mind : 

0! fll my besom, this eventful hour, 

And tet me feel thy strong impulsive pow’r: 

So, like the snake, whose sever’d folds 
combine, 

This panting spirit shall its mate rejoin ; 

What though the world with pitiful gri- 
mace, [chase, ? 

Have dared to call pursuit a wild-goose 

Because unknown the object’s name, or§ 
face! 

Though friends exclaim ‘ Lorenzo, cease ! 
for here 

Your rambling passion ends its short career: 

(10)Gift of the Sylph ! the coarse contempt 
disprove, 

And be my pilot to the shore of love 5 





(8) “ Father of Plato,” &c..—Plato was 
believed, by the common Greeks, tobe the 
wiispring of the sound of tae lyre, an opi- 
nion which originated in his grand doctrine 
of the harmony of all created things. 


(9) ** Corporeal sign of that t.rmonic 
soul."—The Platonists, in common with 
the Pythagoreans, asserted that thé organic 
as well as the individual soul of harmony ; 
that virtue, and, in short, every thing in the 
whiverse, was harmony. Pythagoras, no 
doubt, by the harmony of the spheres had 
a view to their gravitation. In this sense it 
Meant nothing more than the nicely ba- 
lanced power of attraction and repulsion, 
which Hudibras whimsically terms love 
and fighting :— 

“ And swore the world, as he could prove, 

Was made of fighting and of love. 

Just like Romances,” as he adds. 

The latter Platonists carried this doctrine, 
of the music or the harmony of the spheres, 
Wa Most extravegant extent; asserting that 
the stars performed a most admirable con- 
ert, with all the nonchalance of men who 
bad tickets of admission. 

“\(10:) “ Gift of the Sylph,” &c—Among 
the Romans. the gift of a ring was a 
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Welcome, thrice welcomie, as: the” gleaut 
of day, : 

To those who wander on the stormy way» 

Then, on his finger, with connubiak haste, 

The self-adapting Ring * Lorenzo plac’d ;=> 





* The gift of a ring was, among the Ros 
mans, a pledge of liberation from slavery. 
Married people can best tell whether it isso 
among the moderns. ‘The Author of Nu- 
bilia in Search of a Husband, asks if the 
ring is a magic circle, potent enough to 
confound all feeling, to. hood-wink _the 
mind, to corrupt the natural feelings of the 
bosom? Is there, in the name of wife and 
husband, some invisible spirit. that.pierces 
through our nature, aud curdles the geni+ 
al currentof human affection? 1s thewide 
extended love, the swect play of the heart, 
the natural emotion of the soul, are all 
these to vanish before the magic incanta- 
tion of the altar? It is a vulgar and de- 
basing idea, and degvading to the heart of 
men. If any,one wishes to enjoy Platonic 
thapsodies ia perfection, #real spirits, an- 
gelic shapes, viewless harps, &c. they can- 
not do better than peruse the search of Nw 
bilia. ‘The above extract may give a spe, 
cimen of the pure nature of Piatonism. 


ee 


badge of liberation from slavery. - Married 
people may best explain whether it is so 
among the moderns. It is not, however, 
in the opinion of the author of Nubilia. 
“ Js the ring,” he asks, “a magic circle,” 
&c. (Vide ordinary notes): but all modem 
illuminat, whether defending the rights of - 
men, or the rights of women, have gene- 
rally advocated the same opinion, and. it is 
remarkable that the puritans of Oliver 
Cromwell’s time perfectly agreed » with 
them 

‘© And.some were for abolishing 

That tool of matrimony—a ring, 

By which the unsanttified bridegroom, 

Was married oaly to a thumb.” Hudibras. 


1 have already extracted some observa- 
tions from a defence of Platonic love in 
Nubilia, which extends from page 149 to 
222; but which may be more properly de- 
numivated a libel upon marriage : expres- 
sions like the following are common ;—' 
** Yes, she is married! Yes,she is a mother! 
Does the humau heart undergo a meta- 
morphosis after the ritual ceremony of the 
church ? (135). Say she be dmiable, lovely, 
and iunocent? How then? Isa mau to fly 
from the commerce of such qualities, as 
from a pest, because the owner wears a ring 
upon her huger? And this he must do; for 
if he looks upan them, he must adinire, 
where he admires he will surely love, and 
whom he loves he must wish to possess the 
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Not on the finger, where the Goths (11) of 
ore, 

And Vandals, rings of gold and iron wore ; 

But that, whencesages say, a nerve extends, 

Far as the heart, where soul with matter 
blends : 

Nor disregarded that the mysic stone 

Should, through the collet,touch the finger 
“bone. 

This done, with hope and: bright prognas- 
tics blest, 

Fle past the morning hours, nor thought 
of rest.” 

A satirical writer is very often 
tempted to sacrifice his integrity to his 
purpose, and this has been done by the 
present writer. In the notes, p. 178, 
is the following quotation from Nu- 
bilia :-— 

‘*The precision of truth may be 
sometimes laid aside when the exist- 
éace of peril is real.” 

And from this sentence the author 
roceeds to deduce his own inferences. 
ut the words thus quoted are nor in 

Nubilia. The following is the sen- 
tence :— 


«The precision of truth may,some- 
times, be laid aside when ifs existence 
is real.”"—(See Nulilia, p.Fi0, 4th 
Edit.) 

And: this assertion is introduced 
after the severe animadversion on the 
Whip Club; in which the author says 
he may have exaggerated the particu- 
Jar circumstances of indiyidual depra- 
vity, but he esteems that of little con- 
sequence, if the general fact be true. 
How different, therefore, is the in- 
ference from the maxim when thus 





esteem and affection of, and will strive so to 


do.” The following passage is a defence of 
purity, and of course too bad to extract. 


411) —— 





“ Goths of yore, 
$¢ And Vandals, rings of gold and iron wore.” 
‘The antient inhabitants of England used 
to wear their rings, tike the Goths, on the 
middle finger. Macrobius, in his Saturna- 
Jia, Appius, in his Fgyptiacs, and after him 
Geiltus, says that there is a small netve, ac- 
eording to the opinions of the Egyptians, 
which proceeds from the heait to the finger, 
hext the small one. Writers on the virtues 
of precious stones, remark that the collet 
of the ring should be always drilled at the 
bottom, so that the jewel may touch the 
finger, to prevent its talismanic virtues from 
becoming ineffectual. 
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considered in relation with the con. 
text, and how disingenuous in the 
present author not only to quote it 
alone, but to qaote it falsely. ~ Nei. 
ther can we discover the author's 
motive for arranging several passages 
from Nubilja in ten-syllable lines, 
(See pp. 171 and 172.) This maybe 
wit, but we cannot find it out. 

In conclusion, we may justly ob- 
serve that the author has more Jearn- 
ing than humour, The notes give 
evident proof of the former: the 
poem very little of the latter. 





Scriprure -Geocrarnyr. kn Two 
Parts. Containing a Description 
of the most distingiished Countries 
and Places noticed in the Hory 
Scriprures ; witha brief Account 
of the remarkable Histortal Events 
connected with the Subject; intend- 
ad to facilitate the Study of the 
Holy Bible to Young Persons. For 
the Use of Schools and Families, and 
illustrated with Maps. By Joun 
Toy, Private Teacher of Writing, 
Arithmetic, and Geography. 1810, 


re*O all works which have, for their 


object, the ‘facilitation of in- 
struction, and the extensicn of know- 
ledge among youth, we shall always 
be found to award our approbation. 
So highly do we deem the importance 
of giving, to the rising generation, 
the means of virtue and respectability, 
that we are always glad to see well- 
directed attempts to attain this end: 
and we sometimes regret that these 
attempts are so few. The pride of 
learning may be gratified by produc- 
tions of a more specious Guality ; but 
let no man be ashamed’ that he bas 
helped to open the path for the pro- 
gress of active and ingenious youth. 
With regard to the present work, 
the want of such a one, simply and 
poraenoney arranged, must have 
een long felt by those who super- 
intend the process of education ; for 
though, as Mir. Toy observes, modern 
geography is a thing well studied, 
‘very little, if any thing, has been 
produced towards bringing info a 
small compass that geographical 
knowledge, Which ‘is calculated t 
throw a light upon the sacred volumes 
of Scripture, so as to render the mat 
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ter therein contained more interest- 
ing, in this point of view, to the 
«minds of young persons. They may 
read that Jacob and his family left the 
Jand of Canaan, and went down into 
Egypt; that, after many years, their 
descendant» became a numerous 

ople, left Egypt, wandered in the 
wilderness forty years, and, at 
length, settled again in the Land 
of Canaan; ° but for want of a 
geographical knowledge of these 
countries, as they then stood, much 
of the force and connection of the 
subject is lost, and they are apt, the 
guthor is afraid, more generally, to 
consider them as fabulous stories, 
than as facts founded on the real state, 
situation, and divisions of the country. 
The object, therefore, of the compiler 
of these shects, is to reduce into a 
small compass that geographical 
knowledge of the History of the Jews, 
which may prepare the - minds of 
youth for the perusal of the Scrip- 
tures to more advantage; and from 
its conciseness, obviate the difficulty 
of voluminous perusal.—In the eveni 
of this work being thought worthy 
the attention of the public, it willbe 
a great satisfaction to the author; for 
should it be the means of fixing the 
mind of one young person more 
strongly on the important truths of 
Scripture, he prizes too highly the 
blessings pronounced on him, who 
shall guide one person into the way 
of truth, to think that his jabour has 
been bestowed in vain.” 


We think we may confidently en- 
courage the author with the antici- 
pation of such success as the nature 
of the work may justify him in ex- 
pecting. ‘There are five maps, and 
an Index, with the proper names ac 
centuated. It is cheaply and neatly 
printed. 





Bicotry anp InTorerance De- 
FEATED ; or, An Account of the 
lute Prosecution ‘of Mr. Joan 
Gissurne, Unitarian Minister, of 
Soham, Cambridgeshire. With an 
Exposure and Correction of the 

Defects and Mistakes of Mr. An- 

Drew Futver’s Narrative of that 

Affair,in Letters to Jon Curis- 

tig, Esq. Treasurer of the Unita. 


rian Fund. By Rosert Asrrand, 
Minister of the Gravel Pit Congre- 
gation, Hackney. p.p.7i- 3810, 


“)F the recent exertions of - the 

F Unitarians to qualify the prevail- 
ing leaven of fanaticism with a por- 
tion of rationality in religion, pat- 
ticularly as to the objects of faith and 
belief, few can be wholly uninformed 
who have paid any attention to the 
progress of opinions: Among other 
congregations formed by these people 
in different parts of the country, this 
at Soham, has eventually been the 
most conspicuous. In the sammer of 
1808, it seems this congregation had 
so. far excited the pious wrath of a 
Calvinistic party in that place, that 
they proceeded to such, violence as to 
disturb both congregation and mini- 
ster ; and at length cansed the latter to 
be taken intocustody by a peace officer, 
and carried before a magistrate, who 
bound the complainants to prosecate 
Mr. Gisburne at the’next assizes, 
taking recognizances of his. friends 
for his appearance. It seems also 
the Calvinistic party disputed the right 
of the Unitarians. to the meeting- 
house at Soham; but at length, an 
accommodation being egréed upon, 
the latter consented to the payment 
of sixty guineas, upon condition that 
the Unitarians should give up their 
claim, which was agreed to before 
before the issue could be tried at the 
Cambridge assizes in March, 1809. 

Much to the surprise and mortifi- 
cation of the Calvinistic party, it ap- 
pears that even while an arbitration 
was pending, and they were holding 
very high language to the Uuitarians, 
Mr. Wilks, attgrivy to the latter, came 
to the house where they were assem- 
bled, and informed Mr. Robert Asp- 
land that the grand Jury had thrown 
out the bjll against Mr. Gisburne, 
and found the ‘two bills which bad 
been preferred against his prosecutors! 
Phe immediate cause of this seems to 
have been what was proved before 
the grand jury as to one of the Cal- 
vinistic party challenging the UYita- 
rian minister, in the midst of the ser- 
vice, to substitute the reading of Mr. 
Fuller's book against the Soctnians 
for the Bitle. One of the jurors then 
wishing the witness to repeat the name 
of the book that had been mentioned, 
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the foreman of the jury, Sir Charles 
Cotton, interposed, and said, “‘ Jt does 
not signify whose book it was; no 
book can be put in com etition with 
God’s word.”” Anoble declaration, it 
has been observed, and the essence of 
protestantism ! 

With these advantages, however, 
the Unitarians did not recede from 
their proposals of coming to an ami- 
cable conclusion without going before 
a jury ; but as they refused, with the 
advice of their attorney, the repayment 
of the costs on the indictments pre- 
ferred against the Calvinistic party, 
and even a discount on the sixty gui- 
neas ready money, Mr. Fuller has 
since written a narrative of that affair, 
with a view of criminating his oppo- 
nents, and exculpating his own party. 
To obviate Mr. Fuller’s insinuations 
about ancnymous evidence, Mr. Asp- 
Jand has printed the following enter- 
taining deposition of the principal part 
of the evidence in favour of his party, 
upon oath. One of the persons signing 
this is kinsman to Mr. Andrew 
Fuller. 


** Tothe Revo. Robert Aspland, Hackney. 
** Soham, October 9, 1810. 
** Rev. Sir, 


** As you haye it in contemplation, 
to answer a pamphlet of Mr, Andrew 
Fuller’s, purporting to be a * A Nar- 
rative of Facts,—We whose names 
are subscribed to this, and who were 
eye and ear-witnesses of the disturb- 
ances at Soham, think it our daty to 
state to you, and through you to the 
public, (as we were on our oath before 
the Grand Jury at Cambridge,) that 
that pamphlet is ‘ A Narrative’ of 
most notorious falsehodds. As for Mr. 
Robert Fuller’s letter to his kinsman, 
Mr. Andrew Fuller, if exhibits sucha 
scene of untruths, as certainly never 
were committed to paper before, 
ae. SS ee. | 
* * * + * * * But 
that Mr. Thomas @hapman, Mr. Jo- 
seph Levet, and Mr. Thomas’ Emons, 
who are members of a church, and 
who do profess to be religious cha- 
racters, could siyn it, is amazing to us, 
when they must know that scores cf 
the inhabitants of Soham, connected 
with neither party, but who were wit- 
nesses of the riotous conduct of the 
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persons implicated, would readily 
come forward to attest the truth of 
our statement, and falsehood of their's, 

“But to descend to particulars, 
only premising that we. here pledge 
ourselves to the truth of what has al- 
ready appeared in the Monthly Repo- 
sitory, concerning the disturbances at 
Sohain. 

“Retailers of lies generally are 
blunderers; witness the ‘ Narrative of 
Facts,’ by Mr. Andrew Fuller. It 
states, (page 9.) there bever was any 
‘tumult’ during the time of worship, 
excepting on the 8th of October. 


** In answer to which we say there 
was no tumult at all, on the 8th of 
October, 1808, for that was on a Sa- 
turday, and we are not seventh-day 
Baptists. Besides they had the mee!- 
ing-house in their own possession on 
that day, for it was on the 2d of Oc- 
tober we were locked out of the place 
by Mr, Thomas Emons, 


“The first public tumult during 
time of worship was on Sunday, June 
26, 1808, when our adversaries * re- 
turned in a body.’ Mr. Gisburne 
having been desired to preach from 
11 Timothy iv. 8, 4, 5, in the morn- 
ing, he had no sooner done, and be- 
fore he léft the pulpit, but Mr. Joseph 
Levet arose and addressed the people 
in the following manner: ‘ My friends, 
1 cannot conceive bow you can sit 
under such abominable doctrine as 
this with patience: you have heard 
Mr. Gisburne this morning intirely 
take away the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ: his supreme Deity has been 
struck at in the most shameful and 
scandalous manner: such doctrines as 
these were never taught in this town, 
and the publisher of them ought neyer 
to preach in any, but be driven out 
of the country.’ 






“Then arose’ such conftsion as 
cannot be described; the Mecting- 
house filled from all quarters of the 
town to witness the 1age and madness 
of our adversaries, who were raving, 
* We have come to defend the truth, 
we will stand up for the truth, as log 
as blood flows in our veins.’ Mp. 
Robert Fuller himself was present: 
now June 26 is not October the 8th, 
Mr. Gisburne then came down from 


the pulpit, but did not think it pra” 


dent to go home, as our enemies it 
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locked the door upon 


tended.to have 
; re 


if 


tim, whieh. they.threatened, 

‘ jo il ening of the same day, 
My, St yas. Tread to near 
three hundred le, for the place 
wa Le | ‘ere was no dis- 
turbance. til th mon was finished ; 
then. before ' had left the pul- 
pit, Mi e and addressed 
the congregatia: tly these remark- 


able words dear, Friends and 
Townsinen, J have a much better opi- 
nion of vou and inv countrymen. at 
large, than thai should imbibe 
such cursed, damoab!e, hellish doc- 
trine, as is contained in this sermon 
of Mr: Stone’s.—You hear he makes 
Jesus Christ only a mere’ man; says 
he was born like other men; that he 
dd a’ father and mother, like any 
other hunian being. Ob! the cursed, 
damnable doctrine. —Then Mr. James 
Levet said, ¢ Pull him out of the pul- 
pit’—The towns-people then inter- 
fered, and several said, ‘ That it was 
at their peril that they touched Mr. 
Gisburne.—Mr. Thomas Emons was 
hooted home by the people about the 
deors, and scores crying, ‘Shame, 
shame on them!’ 

* On a Sunday after this, when the 
ordinance was administered, Mr. Jo- 
seph Levet, and several more, sat 
down at the Lord's table with Mr. G. 
and his friends, but you may judge 
with what a spirit, when Mr. Joseph 
Levet would not take the cup out of 
one of our hands, (i. e. William At- 
tlesey's) nor would he touch it till it 
was set down on the table. 

“Now this is ‘ A Narrative of 
Facts, let Mr. Robert Fuller, Mr. 
Thomas Chapman, Mr. Joseph Levet, 
Mr. Thomas: Emons, with their ad- 
vocate Mr. Andrew Fuller, say what 
they please —But to proceed. 

“Ou Sunday, September 11, 1808, 
Mr. Thomas Emons again behaved in 
an irreverent and shameful manner, 
atthe time of singing, prayer, ‘read- 
ing and expounding the Scriptures: 
he himself reading in and holding up 
anoctavo pampblet higher than the 
pew.—On the afternoon of the same 
day, between the hours of two and 
four, he behaved in a simiiar manner, 
to the manifest disturbance of the 
congregation; and no sooner was the 
sermon, concluded, but he began rail- 
ing, apd scolding in a most scandalous 
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manner, calling us ‘ Socjnians:’ say. 
ing, ‘ He hated us worse than hedid 
the Papists, the Turks, or evew the 
Quakers; that we were enemies. to; 
Christ; yea,said he, I hate them, fF 
hate the Socinians and their hellish, 
damnable doctrines, worse than I doe 
the devil!’ 

‘On Sunday, Sept. 18, 1808, Mr. 
T.Emons behaved in the same shame- 
ful manner, bolding a large bound.oc- 
tavo volume above the pew, so that 
Mrs..Howe could not look up. to the 
pulpit, and then kept mutteriag and 
reading so, that she could not hear the 
sermon, so as to reap any benefit. — 
Mr. Howe also was so disgusted at his 
strange behaviour, that he was con- 
strained to rise up and turn his back 
upon. him,—On Sunday, Sept. 25th, 
1808, he.behaved, in much the same 
manner, and when told what portion , 
of Scripture was going to be read, 
said, ‘ Lam reading a, book.’ 

“* But on Sunday, October 2d, 1808, 
between the hours of ten and twelye in 
the forenoon, Messrs. Thomas Emons,. 
Joseph Levet, William Collen, John 
Horseley, James Levet, John King, 
and Robert Fuller, behaved in a most 
riotous and tumultuous manner in- 
deed; for after singing and praver, 
Mr. Gisburne observing Thos. Emons 
still reading in a book, said to 
him, ‘ Mr. Emons, for these three 
Sundays past, you have. disturbe 
this congregation by your reading 
and strange behaviour, you have taken 
the attention of the people from what 
they came to profit by; and have very 
much hurt their minds, I therefore ad- 
vise you to go away in a peaceable 
manner, or I shali send for a constable 
and deliver you into the hands of 
justice.” Mr. Gisburne then prepared 
to read the Scripture, and said—‘ Mr. 
Emons, I am going to read the second 
chapter in Paul's Epistle to the Ro- 
mans;— when Mr, Emons, holding 
up his book said, * Pere is‘a book of 
Mr. Fuller’s written against the Soci- 
nians, you had better read this.'.—Mr. 
G. then said to a Mr, Lemon, ‘ Go for 
the constable, for | am determined this 
congregation shall not be interrupted 
much longer; we have borne with 
these things too long.’ As Mr. G. was 
entering on his sermon, the constable 
came, saying, ‘ Wherefore have you 
sent for me?’—-Mr. G, stated to him 
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in a brief tranner the reason—read 
over to him his certificate which he 
had as a dissenting teacher, and told 
him to keep the peace, and take Thos. 
Emons into custody. Mr. Robert Ful- 
Jer cried out, ‘ where is your warrant ?” 
William Collen said, ‘ take him away, 
we will see it out. —Joseph Levet said, 
* take him with you, we will stand by 
him,’—* Where ts your warrant?” was 
re-echoed. William Collen, Joseph, 
James, and Ann Levet, John Horse- 
ley, John King, and Robert Fuller, 
tnade such a noise and tumult, that 
the constable was astonished, and 
scarce knew what to do: but turning 
to Thomas Emons, advised him to go 
home in a peaceable manner, adding, 
“As [have not a warrant, I cannot 
take him into custody.—Mr. Thomas 
Emons then said, * I shall not go along 
with you now, but if you will call at 
my house to-morrow, [ will give you 
a glass or two of beer.’ The constable 
departed,and the uproar became great- 
er. John Horselev said to Mr.G. ‘ You 
are a pretty fellow indeed:—you do 
not preach the Gospel; look at him; 
he looks as though he was going to be 
hanged.’-—— Joseph Levet then said, 
* Now, I will take a book and rear,’ 
thumping the table with his hand.— 
James Levet said, * Aye,, we will all 
take books and read ;* John King say- 
ing, ‘ We will al! read.’ 

“*In the afternoon, (Oct. 2d, 1808,) 
the doors were locked, and ‘Thomas 
Emons, Joseph Levet, Thos. Chap- 
man, and Robert Fuller, &c. have bad 
possession ever since. ‘Phe town and 
neighbourhood know that this state- 
ment is intitled to credit, as num- 
bers of them, besides ourselves, are 
ready to make cath. The facts were 
public—and to the public, through 
you, we who are parties concerned 
now give our names—leaving them to 
judge. 

** We remain, Rey. Sir, your's in 
the truth of the Gospel, 

* BenJaMIN FuLLer. 
*Wuittiam ATTLESEY. 
*WitviaM THREADER.” 





In justice tothe Unitarians, we may 
add, that it is not from the tear of the 
enforcement of the penal laws against 
a disbelief of the Athanasian Creed, 
so much as their aversion against 
bringing religious opinions before 
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courts of law, which renders ‘them 
unwiliing tg appeal to such decisions, 
even when the result might operate 
in their favour. 

R. 





An AccuraTe anpd AUTHENTIC 
Nakrative of the Origin and 
Progress of the’ DissenTions at 
the Presipency or Mapras; 
founded on Original Papers end 
Correspondence. 


” ESSE period is now considerably 
passed in which it can be ex- 
ected that our readers will feel much 
interest in the dissentions which it is 
the object of this work to record, 
They are, happily for the country in 
which they took place, quelled: but 
it may be hoped that they whose in- 
discretion partly caused them, will 
learn wisdom from experience: and 
that in any future plans of retrench- 
ment and economy which it may be 
expedient to adopt, they will put 
them in force in a manner less likely 
to irritate those who are the objects 
of them. 

In the late disturbances at Madras, 
however, it is sufficiently evident 
that there was error on both sides, 
It cannot be denied that the East 
India-Company have a right to esta- 
blish such measures as they may 
think best calculated to support their 
own interests: and it is equally cer- 
tain that obedience to their wishes is 
what they have a right to expect, 
But it is always the interest of a go- 
vernment or its agents to conciliate 
while they reform : for reform must 
operate to the inconvenience. and 
temporary injury of some, ‘and surely 
it is not too much for them to expect 
that they shall be treated with ci- 
vility. " 

With regard to the present pam- 
phlet, it seems to us to be an impartial 
statement of facts; and it contains 
enough to put the reader in complete 
possession of the subject. But it 
would be a waste of time to enter 
upon that subject now: we shall 
therefore content ourselves with ex- 
tracting the writer's brief introduc. 


tion, which contains a rapid view of | 


some particulars relative to the pro 
gress of our establishments in india, 
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and which, meagre as it is, may 
not be wholly uninstructive to some 
of our readers : 

“In laying before the public a 
parrative of the interesting events 
which have lately occurred at the 
Presidency at Madras, it has appeared 
proper that it should be preceded by 
aconcise view of the progress of our 
establishments in India, particularly 
of the settlement of: Madras, previ- 
ously to the period at which the late 
discussions took their origin. A 
sketch of this nature is in some degree 
necessary to the correct understand- 
ing of the subject of those discussions ; 
but it can be at best imperfect, as it 
would require a long volume to con- 
vey a full detail of the transactions of 
a Presidency which has largely shared 
in that variety of occurrence which 
has marked the progress of our 
Indian Empire, from its first stages, 
to that pitch of unrivalled ascend- 
ancy at which it has now arrived. 

“In the early wars in India which 
comnienced in 1746, and with little 
intermission continued until the ter- 
mination of hostilities in Europe at 
the peace of 1763, the territories of 
Madras were the chief scene of that 
memorable struggle. At that proud 
era of the British history, every part 
of the world in which our arins were 
engaged, witnessed their triumph.— 
Jn Bengal our power was established 
by the acquisition of the valuable ter- 
ritories obtained by our achievements 
inthat quarter; and the total over- 
throw of the French arms established 
our influence on the coast of, Coro- 
mandel. ‘Chis bright aspect of affairs 
was before long clouded by the re- 
verses which followed, in the war of 
1767, with Hyder Ally, and in the still 
more disastrous war of 1780, during 
which the territories of India suffered 
in more than an ordinary degree under 
the disasters which marked that 
gloomy period. ‘The British interests 
in the East were more than once 
brought to the briok of rnin, and they 
were alone, under Providence, saved 
om the destruction with which they 
reve menaced, by the unequalled ex- 
etions of tie distinguished com- 
nander, Sir Eyre Coote, aided at that 
crisis of danger by the energy of the 
governor-general, “Mr. Hastings. But 
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for the resources derived from their 
genius, it is probable that the Eastern 
would have shared the fate of the 
Western hemisphere, and that the 
dominion of India, as that of Ame- 
rica, would have been lost to Britain. 

“The affairs of the East India 
Company having been in the progress 
of these difficulties involved in ex- 
treme embarrassment, the attention of 
the legislature was, from the. year 
1781, closely directed to. the whole 
question of the Indian administration, 
ir which it was acknowledged by all 
parties that many defects existed. 
The nature of the discussions which 
ensued have been already so amply 
detailed, that it would be superfluous 
here to recur to them. Suflice it to 
say, that the long and violent debates 
that arose on the consideration of the 
question, terminated in the adoption 
of the India bill; which was brought 
into parliament by Mr. Pitt in 1784; 
which bill became the foundation of 
that. system of Indian government 
which was then established, and which 
has been since continued under differ- 
ent modifications, particularly those 
contained in the bill passed for the 
renewal of the East India Company's 
charter in 1793. Previously to the 
period of the reform effected by the 
bill of 1784, the power of the execu- 
tive government of this country had 
been frequently interposed in the 
management of the affairs of the 
Company ; but such interposition had 
been desuitory in its principle, and 
ore directed to the 
extension of ministerial ‘influence, 
and to purposes of temporary expe- 
diency, th: n to objects,of permanent 
national : advantage. Under the pro- 
visions of Mr. Pitt's bill the govern- 
ment of India assumed a new cha- 
racter. The power of control on the 
part of the executive government was 
defined, nd perman ntly vested in 
a Board of Commissioners; the powers 
of the Court of Directors, and of the 
governments abroad, were also de- 
fined and strengthened; and a degree 
of unity and ef iency, before un 
known, was given to the whole system 
of the Indian administration, 

‘In 1786 the appointment of Lord 
Cornwallis to the important station of 
Governor-general, aud of Command- 
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er-in-chief of the forces %n India, 
took place. The must extensive powers 
were vested in his Lordship, and eve- 
ry part of his wise and energetic go- 
vernment proved that they could not 
have been confided to abler or to 
better hands. It is from the period 
of Lord Cornwallis’s administration 
that we may date aradical. change in 
the conduct of affairs inindia. ‘he 
history of India had, before that pe- 
riod, afforded examples of wise states- 
men, and of able generals; but their 
éxertions in the cause of their.coun- 
try were impeded by the defects in- 
herent in the system under which 
they acted. Those defects it had 
been the object of the bill of 1784 to 
remedy; ‘and Lord Cornwallis, in as- 
suming the government of India, on 
the foundation established by that 
bill, entered ona field that was open 
for the exertion of a great and be- 
nevolent mind. 

**1t would be unnecessary to recur, 
in this place, to the decisive success 
that attended our army under his 
Lordship’s direction, or to the im- 
portant consequences to the national 
security in India which followed from 
achievements that obtained the high, 
est testimonies of public approbation 
end gratitude. Our attention should 
not be less directed to the salutary ar- 
rangzements which Lord Cornwallis 
carried into effect for the internal 
government of the British territories 
in Bengal—arrangements, which fixed 
on immutable principles the general 
rights of property, and which secured 
to our native subjects the impartial 
administration of justice, under laws 
grafted on the native institutions and 
tempered by the wisdom and miid- 
ness of British jurisprudence. This 
was a work which rendered bis Lord- 
ship the benefactor of mankind, and 
of which, as observed by an enlighten- 
ed writer, an Antoninus Pius might 
have had reason to boast. 

* Lord Cornwallis resigned the of- 
fice of Governor-general in 1793, at 
which time India enjoyed a state of 
profound tranquillity and encreasing 
prosperity. But at this period the 
revolutionary war of France had com- 
menced, and the consequences of that 
sanguinary eontest were quickly ex- 
tended to our eastern dominions. It 
became necessary for the government 
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of India to undertake the equipment 
of different armaments, _convected 
with the general operations cf the 
war; and though such expeditions 
were generally attended with success, 
the expenses which they Decessatily 
involved, led to the progressive ace 
cumulation of -that. load of deb 
which presses now on the ie oot Seo 
the Company. aa aa 

“In 1798 the charge of fhe sy. 
preme government devolved on Lord 
Wellesley, who utidertook the duties 
of that arduous cffice at.a moment 
big with difficulty, and when out ine 
terests in India were surrounded with 
imminent dangers. | It. would be une 
suitable, in a sketch of this nature,to, 
enter on the subject of the achieves 
iments of Lord Wellesley’s administra» 
tion, It issufficient to obserye, that 
after along course of vigoreus meas, 
sures, and of exploits of signal valor 
and enterprize, the British empire. in. 
India has acquired a degree of stabili- 
ty and security unknown at any former, 
period; and we may with confidence 
hope that a few years of internal tran-: 
quiliity will suffice to restore our, 
Indian finances, and to reduce what 
has been emphatically called the 
greatest eneiny of the Company, the 
Indian debt. 

“The two great measures which 
marked the commencement of Lord. 
Wellesley’s administration, were par- 
ticularly connected with the interests 
of the Presidency of Madras, namely, 
the subjugation of the French force in 
the Decan, and the war of Mysore, 
whicli terminated in the conquest of 
Seringapatam, and the overthrow of 
the house of Hyder Ally... . 

“Lord Wellesley proceeded. to 
Madras for the, purpose of superin- 
tending personally the arrangements 
connected with the war in Mysore;, 
but after the termination of that me- 
morable campaign, the atfairs of that 
Presidency again devolved on the 
local government, in which Lord. 
Clive then presided. The territory 
of Madras had been considerably en- 
larged by the cession of country 
which took place under the eee 
concluded by Lord Cornwallis wi 
Tippoo Sultan in 1792, and was a 
farther encreased by the share of, 
territory which was acquired on. the, 
conquest of Mysore in 179@ From 
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that period the limits ‘of this part of 
thie Company's dominions were rapid- 
fy extended. _[n 1799 Tanjore was 
céded by the Rajah on the terms of 
the treaty then concluded, In 1800 
the districts South of the Kistnah 
were ceded by the Nizam; and in 
joi the authority of the British. go- 
vernment was established throughout 
the Carnatic, in conformity to the 
treaty concluded with the present 
Nabob. Within the period of three 
years an entire change took place in 
the political circumstances and rela- 
tions of the Presidency of Madras. 
During the existence of the house of 
Hyder Ally, that part of the Com- 
pany’s dominions had always been 
most vulnerable, and most exposed to 
the attack of open, and to the ma- 
chinations of secret enemies. Our 
power in that quarter had existed by 
the most precarious tenure, and had 
been ‘more than once in imminent 
hazard of annihilation, By the over- 
throw of Tippoo Sultan, the ost 
pressing of: our dangers had ceased 
to exist, and the territories of that in- 
veterate foe of the British name, be- 
came, under the existing treaty with 
the Rajth of Mysore, a source of 
strength and of additional security to 
our interests. By the other treaties 
which have been mentioned, the Bri- 
tish dominion was established on a 
firm basis throughout that part of the 
peninsula which is South of the Kist- 
wah, which river affords a strong and 
defined barrier for the protection of 
our frontier. , 

“From the relaxed nature of the 
government which had prevailed in a 
considerable part of the territories 
ceded to the Company, while those 
territories were subject to the native 
Princes, their subjection to our au- 
thority became a task of no ordinary 
difficulty. The feudal tenure. had 
generaliy existed in its worst shape ; 
and as the power of the ostensible 
sovereigns was in general little more 
than nominal, the country swarmed 
with predatory chieftains, who with 


their followers bid defiance to lawful 
thority, and by acts of continued 
tare and rapine had reduced to 
weiily 4 desert state, lands that had 
béen’destined by nature to be the seat 
ef poplattoe and abundance. In 

isturbed staté of society, the 
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introduction of laws, or the establish- 
ment of a regular government, must 
be impracticable. It accordingly be- 
came a first duty to apply a remedy 
to this evil, on. the same principle as 
the measure of annulling the feudal 
tenures, and of disarming the inbabit- 
ants of the Highlands ef Scotland, 
was a preparatory and an indispensi- 
ble step towards placing them in the 
rank of obedient subjects, of the go 
vernmenut of the country. After a 
long course of vigorous exertions and 
of active military operations, during 
the administration of Lord Clive, 
and subsequently of Lord William 
Bentinck, and after the subjugation 
of different formidable rebellions, 
this object was happily effected un- 
der the government of Fort Saint 
George. Lord Clive was. enabled, 
previously. to bis embarkation for 
England in 1803, to introduce in @ 
considerable part of those territories 
the system of law and of established 
property which Lord Cornwallis had 
introduced in Bengal, and under 
which our territories in that quarter 
had attained a high degree of prospe- 
rity. Previously to the extension of 
that system to Madras, the rights of 
property had been in a great measure 
undefined ; and criminal justice hav- 
ing ceased to be administered in a 
large portion of that courtry, crimes 
escaped undetected or unpunished, 
The establishment of the civil and 
criminal courts was subsequently, on 
the same enlightened principle, ren- 
dered by Lord William Beatinck ge- 
neral throughout the territories under 
Fort St.. George; and their etfects 
have been visible in the improve- 
ment they have produced jn the cha- 
racter and circumstances of our native 
subjects.* 





“* This is no exaggerated descrip- 
tion. The effect here stated has 
been visible in the internal tranquilli- 
ty which has now tor several years ex- 
isted in this part of the Company's 
possessions, .At former_ periods, not 
very distant, qa war in India, or any 
untoward public occurrence, was the 
signal for universal commotion; and 
the territewies of some of the native 
powers not unfrequently suffered more 
from the rebellion of their own sub- 
jects than from the attack of foreigw 
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“It will be readily supposed, that 

in the course of this rapid progression 
in the limits of our eastern empire, 
changes of a material nature’ have 
aken place in the constitution of the 
civil and military branches of the 
public service. Both branches have 
been accordingly greatly enlarged and 
improved; but aa it is to the latter 
that it will be proper, that our atten- 
tion should be at present particularly 
drawn, the following brief view has 
been taken of its progress. 

“© At the early period of our com- 
mercial establishments in India, our 
military force was confined to the 
number of men, not exceeding a few 
hundred, chiefly Europeans, who 
were required for the security of our 
trading’ factories. On the coast of 
Coromandel, the French gave the first 
exampic of t.aining Sepevs aiter the 
European mode of discipline, and it 
was not until the war which com- 
menced in 1746, that troops of this 
description were employed on that 
coast, in the British service. Tbe 
number of our troops was encreased, 
as the sphere of our 0; ions became 
enlarged ; but in that early state of 
cur military history, the fate of a bat- 
tle, or of a campaign, not unfrequent- 
ly de} ended on ihe exertions of a 
party that would scarcely now be em- 
ployed on the most ordinary detail of 
duty. The memorable victory of 
Plassey was obta ih a force not 
exceeding 960 Europeans, and about 
2200 Native 

“* After the peace of 1763, the regu- 
lation of the niilitary establishment 
in India enzaged the particular atten- 
tion of the Court of Directors, and of 




















troops. 
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eacmies. The reverse is now the 
case; and though opportunities for 
the renewal! of disturbance have not 
been wanting, the mass of our Indian 
subjects has evinced the most perfect 
attachment to the vernment that 
protests them. Of thas fact some late 
forcible examples could be efforded. 
History cannot, perhaps, preduce a 
more striking instance of the advan- 
tag:s of a mild, combined with a 
firm and consistent mode of govern- 
ment, than may be foundin the pre- 








sent state of British India when con- 
trasted with the forpier condition of 
that country. 
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\ 
the Indian governments; and, after a 
lengthened correspondence, it was 
placed on a footing which correspond- 
ed with the extent of our possessions 
at that period. The establishment 
afterwards. varied according to the 
exigencies of war, and the circum- 
stances of the times. In 1788, the 
whole number of officers in the ser- 
vice of the Company (exclusive of 
those of his Majesty’s service) amount- 
ed to about one thousand thrée hnp- 
dred. In 1795, the number was some- 
what diminished. In 1796, the army 
of India was modelled according toa 
new and an improved system ; and the 
regulations passed at that period in- 
troduced a very beneficial reform in 
its constitution. The army had, fora 
length of time, laboured under con- 
siderable grievances, which were 
brought particularly to notice in 
different memorials which were ad- 
dressed to the Court of Directors.— 
According to the former constitution 
of the Company’s army, the officers 
could not rise beyond the rank of 
colonel; the native battalions were 
commanded by officers of the rank of 
captain; and the number of officers 
attached to both the European and 
native corps in the Company's ser- 
vice was very disproportioned to the 
nature of their duty. One of the 


consequences arising from this cir- . 


cumstance was, that the officers of the 
Company's army were subjected te 
great supercession by the officers of 
his Majesty’s service. It had also 
been the practice, that officers, when 
required by sickness, or other causes, 
to return to their native country, 
were considered as removed from the 
service, and received no pay during 
their absence from India. These 
grievances were stated in some of 
the memorials in language of ability 
and moderation; and they were un- 
questionably such as called for re- 
Accordingly, after a full con- 
sideration of the subject in this coun- 
try, the improved regulations of 1796 
were adopted, being founded on a 
principle of acknowledged liberality. 
The restriction, with regard to the 
promotion of the Company's officers 
to the rank of general officers, was 
removed, and a certain number of 
those officers, were made eligible for 
the general staff. 
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officers attached to the European and 
native corps in the service of the 
Company was generally increased, 
and the command of the corps was 
given to officers of the rank of colonel, 
with the usual share of off-reckonings. 
Officers were permitted to return to 
England on furlough for three years, 
on full pay; and after twerty-two 
years service in India, the option of 
retiring on the pay of their rank was 
allowed. Hitherto half batta had 
not been generally granted as a fixed 
allowance ,at Madras and Bombay; 
but by the new regulations, it was ex- 
tended to the officers of those Presi- 
dencies in peace, with the allowance 
of full batta in war. Additionnl re- 
gulations were subsequently framed, 
tending to the further improvement 
of the circumstances of the army ; 
particularly in the point of facili- 
tating the retirement of the junior of- 
ficers in case of ill health. 

“The regulations of 1796 occa- 
sioned a very extensive. promotion in 
the army of India, which has been 
further ‘increased by the great aug- 
mentation which has since taken place 
in the strength of the military esta- 
blishment. According to the latest 
information, the number of officers 
on the Madras establishment has been 
stated, it is believed correctly, to bé 
near 1800; being about equal to the 
whole number of afficers at -all the 
Indian Presidencies, previously to the 
regulations of 1796. * 


Original Poetry. 


“It was observed in-one of the 
ablest of the memorials which have 
been alluded to, that ‘The military 
profession has, in all ages, and among 
all nations, been considered the road 
to honourable distinction. The re- 
venues of no state have been sufficient 
to admit of its bestowing adequate 
pecuniary compensation on those who 
had sacrificed the invaluable season af 
youth to the toils and hardships of the 
field, and devoted to their counttys 
glory aud safety the time emploted 
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by others in the acquisition ot a pro~ + 


vision to support a decent dignity ins: 


the wane of life. Honours, therefore, 
and distinctions,’ have always been 
the effectual substitutethe unbought 
defence of nations.’ 


“It will have been seen, from the 
above general view of the regulations 
established for the Indian army, that 
it was the object of those regulations 
to place it on a footing both honour- 
able and lucrative ; and .it is believed 
that no army in any service has ever 
enjoyed that advantage in a more emi- 
nent degree.” 





* According to the rules in the 
Company's service, the officers are 
promoted by seniority, without pur- 
chase. The officers in the Indian 
army have, therefore, had the entire 
benefit of the late extensive pro- 
motion, 


EE 
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PARTING WITH MY DEAREST. 
A Sone. 


0! ] could leave, for evermore, 
* My kindred and relations ; 
And, blest with him whom I] adore, 
Could roam thro” foreign nations ; 
For, what are friends to lovers true? 
Or dangers the severest ? 
My heart will-break to bid adieu 
fn parting with my dearest ! 


I dare not follow where he gues, 
Yet cannot live behind him : 
May Heaven protect him from his foes, 
And guide my steps to find him ! 
For] can live in toil and care, 
And dangers the severest ; 
But, like the wailings of despair, 
Is partiag with my dearest ! 
: J. Mayna. 





Lines to Miss E.‘A. M.G " 


I.nrieLp, MIpptLesex. 





T Bersy’s birth imperial Jove 
To council cail’d the pow’rs above 5 

Resolv’d tht all snould lend their aid 
With various charms to deck the maid. 
To Pallas, first, the task assign’d, 
With Wisdom’s pow’r to form her mind ; 
ThenVenus breath’d each winning grace— 
Of female beauty o’er her face— 
A face by which all hearts are won, 
Too lovely to be gazed upon: 
The charming shape, the heav’nly smile, 
At once to please and to beguile. 
The God of Love his art supplies, 
And shoots his lightnisg:from her eyes. 
The Sister Graces next prepare 
Their-choicest gifts to deck the fair ; 
Beauty, Politeness, Wit, and Ease, 
Each charm to win, cach charin to please. 


Hi 
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Diane next her breast inspires, 

And theté she breathes her chastest fires, 
Such heav’nly beauty to secure, 

And keep her virgin lustre pure. 

Thus form'd, accomplish’d at her birth, 
The lovely maid descends on earth. 
How bless’d the happy youth will prove 
On whom she shall bestow-her love : 
And whene’er Cupid shall resign 
His fav’rite maid at Hy men’s shrine, 
Form’d to adorn each state of life, 

‘Phe admir’d belle or virtuous wife : 
Well skill'd in ev'ry pleasing art 
T’ attract the eye and keep the heart. 
O may the env'ed, happy youth 
Excel in virtue, love, and truth : 
May he to whom she gives her hand, 
And jo.us ber-heart in Hymen’s band, 
Make it his first, his ehiefest care, ' 
To please th’ enchanting, lovely fair ; 
‘T’ anticipate each wish, each thought 
Of her who’s form’d without one fault ; 
Fach other good would | resiga, 
Could I but call Exiza mine. 

J.W. 
Tansard-Place, Blackfriars- Road. 





Love Letters to my Wire. By 
James WOODHOUSE. 
LETTER Nill. 

[ Continued from p. $12.) 

T makes no music echo thro’ the grove, 

No fangiag zephyrs thro’ the forest rove ; 
They pant noto’er the stream, or stirry pool, 
With wavering wings their burning breath 

to coo] — 
Nor ean the sight perceive their pinions pass 
O’er eddying grain, or shake the shivering 
grasc— 
No lofty trees or woodlands, wave or nod— 
No humbler shrubs bend, trembling o’er the 
sod ; 
But on each water, forest, plain, and hill, 
All's tasteless, silent, scentless, flat, and 
still! 

Noscrannel notes from tubes, or tinkling 

wires, 

Can match the concerts of the sylvan choirs, 

Nor, with the tuneful toves of added strings, 

Enchant the soul as when my Hannah 
sings ! 

Should monstrous Rubinelli, giant child ! 

Squeak, shake, and trill, unnatural rhythms 
wild, 

While warbling Mara thrills misjudging 
throngs, 

By swelling airs profane, or wanton songs, 

The smplest psalmodists, that chaunt and 
chime 

Their anthems, hymns, or psalms, are 
more sublime : 

But should my Hannah's voice the chorus 
join, 


The blessed harmony becomes divine ! 
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When humblest mortals, with the low. 

liest lays, 

Express their joy by singing Jesu’s praise, 

The highest angels fecl a fresh delight, 

And with celestial not-s their joys unite ; 

But wher the noblest tune and ‘loftiest 
strain 

Attemp' some subject, foolish or prophane, 

Or aim to elevaie poor mortal elves 

Above their Maker, or above themselves, 

Heav'n sees no smile—i.cars uo responding 
yoice— 

Nor will one christian’s heart, on earth, re- 
joice; 

But all the harsh blaspheming bands of’ 
Hell 

Will join their jovial fellow’s jarring yell, 

And with wild shouts, and screams, re- 
echoirg round, 

Fill all the hollows of the yast profound! 


No mind of man ought exercise.its powr's 


O’er borrow’d beauty, wit, or worth, like 


ours— 
No human voice exert its rapturing arts 
To chaunt such charms, such virtues, o¢ 
such parts— 
With idolizing sounds, and impious songs 
ascribing what alone to God belongs. 


Ought man’s immortal energies extol 


Frail beauty’s frame, which soon must fade’ 


aud fall? 


The poet’s pen, and chaunter’s tongue: 


proclaim 
A fool's attainments, er a tyrant’s fame? 


No period, shap’d in prose, with flattering’ 


style, 
Should laud a being both deriv’d and vile; 
A being, once possessed of better things, 
Become a rebel ’gainst the King of Kings? 
Much less the measur’d melody of rhyme 
Applaud-a creature stain’d with every 
crime! 
But heart, mind, soul,' and strength, all 
turn their force 
To celebrate love’s ever Jiving source—= 
From whence all pow’rs and faculties arise 
That strive on earth, or triumph in the 


skies ! , 
Tho’ J, in faithful, fond, but virtuous 
verse, 
My Hannah’s worth, and loveliness re 
hearse— 


Tho’ for thy sake from all the sex I'd flee, 

I deem no adoration due to thee; 

But raise my raptur’d seul to sing that 
Name 

Whose plastic power so form’d thy peef: 
less frame, 

Who made such merit with such beauty 
shine, 


And bless that Providence that made thee’ 


mine ! 
Exp or Letter XUl, 
[To be coutinyed,} 
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TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCTETIES. 


AFRICAN INSTITUTION. 


XHE Third Report, as usual, is pre- 
AL. faced by the account of the pre- 
ceedings at the general meeting, in 
1909, amongst which weobserve again, 
with renewed pleasure; the vote of 
thawks to Sir Sydney Smith, for having 
liberated the slaves on an estate in 
the Brazils presented to him by the 
Prince Regent of Portugal. It is 
honourable to our national character, 
that our naval cofamanders are (with a 
few.exceptions, which raise universal 
surprise and indignation) equally dis- 
tinguished by bravery and humanity. 

The.directors state in this Report, 
that toree African youths, whom they 
had trained in the Lancastrian inode 
of education, have been sent to Sierra 
Leone, there to be employed in the 
business of instruction. They express 
a hope that the chiefs of the districts, 
bordering on this colony, may be in- 
duced to send their children thither 
to be taught ; and they offer to be at 
the expense of bringing such of them 
asshall appear particularly promising, 
to’Englaud for further tuition ; and of 
earrying them back again to benefit 
their native countries by their ac- 
quirenients. 

Measures have been taken to cul- 
tivate the knowledge of such of the 
languages spoken in Africa, as shall 
best facilitate intercourse with the 
“natives. 


Very laudable pains have been also 
employed to transmit to Africa such 
seeils aud plants, suited to the climate, 
as.will be iikely to open a more ex- 
tended and useful commerce between 
that country and this; and premiums 
have been offered, and in a few in- 
stances given, for the importation, 
under certain conditions, of African 
products. ‘There seems to he a good 
prospect of raising in Africa an ex- 
cellent species of cotton, which is 
beginning to be cultivated on a large 
scale. 

Letters from the Governor of Sierra 
Leone, dated in May, 1808, state, that 
the colony was on the most friendly 
terms .with the surrounding natives, 
aud that its influence among them 
had of late happily increased. None 
ef those massacres, which were pre- 


dicted as an. inevitable consequence 
of the abolition of the slave trade, had 
occurred in the neighbourheod. Only 
one trial for witchcraft had taken place 
for a long time; whereas, formerly 
such trials used to be very frequent; 
and although in that one case the ac- 
cused had been fownd guilty, she had 
not been put to death, but, after some 
time, had been set at liberty. 

“There is no fear,” observes the 
governor, “ but that the natives in this 
neighbourhood wilh have abundant 
employment. Hithertosthey have been 
chiefly busied in the manufacture of 
salt, which is in great‘démand. Their 
rice fields have certainly been pre- 
pared this year a fortnight ‘or three 
weeks earlier than usual, from. which 
I prognosticate well. All the wars 
around us are suspended for the pre- 
sent. Ido not say that they are sus- 
pended in consequence of the aba- 
lition; but the abolition is very likely 
to prevent their revival. In the breed- 
ing of cattle we are greatly improving; 
their numbers increase at they thrive 
well.” And in a subsequent letter, it 
is stated, that oxen are now used in 
the draught, much to the advantage 
of the colony. 

I » thus concludes one of his letters: 
—‘* This has certainly been one of 
the quietest and most uninteresting 
years 1 have known in Africa. I have 
neither trials for witchcraft, nor 
wars, nor kidnappings, to speak of 
ip my journal. Perhaps we have the 
abolition to thank for it.” 

Communications of a promising na- 
ture have also been made from Gorce 
and the Gold Coast. 

The expenses this year were con- 
siderable, viz. 15502. 8s. 4d 5 and the 
property of the Society at the conelu- 
sion of it, 28994. 13s. 11d. being an 
increase within the year of only 3412, 
14s. 1d, 

The Appendir to the Third Report 
contains much useful information with 
regard to Africa; the inhabitants, the 
face of the country, the natural..pro- 
ductions, and the present trade. 

In ‘‘ xtracts from Letters from 
Mr. H. Meredith,” dated Cape Coast 
Castle, on the Gold Coast, there is a 

pleasing description of the Dutch 
setticment of Eimuna, im that part of 
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Africa; but there is one passage in 
the correspondence, which we should 
have thought fitter to have been ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of War than 
the Secretary of ihe African Institution. 
It is as follows :— 

Here (Elmina) is an extensive gar- 
den; there is also a most beneficent 
institution kept up, namely, an Orphan 
School, for the benefit of children 
“ whese parents have died in the service. 
Elmina; and the places near it, are 
kept in a high state of improvement ; 
and it would be a great acquisition 
towards the civilization of Africa, as 
with it Fort Anthony, at Axim; 
Orange Fort, at Succondee: and Fort 
Sebastian, at Chamah (4 place of great 
éniportance) would fall.” 

The Fourth Report is principally 
occupied with a description of the 
Slave Trade as it exists at present, and 
with an account of the steps the di- 
rectors have taken to prevent or check 
it. It is lamentable to find, that in 
the year ending March @8, 1810, the 
nefarious traffic was carried on toa 
great extent. The different commu- 
nications feceived by the directors 
from Africa, concur in stating, that 
in the month of October last, the 
coast was crowded with slave-sbips. 
The persons most deeply engaged in 
the trade, appear to have bee? citi- 
zens of the United Statés of America, 
who shelter themselves froin the penal 
consequences of their criminal con- 
duct, (the traffic having been pro- 
nounced illegal by the American as 
well as British legislature) by means 
of a nominal sale, both of ship and 
cargo, at some Spanish or Swedish 
port—the Havannah, for example, or 
the island of Bartholomew. But it 
jias heen discovered, that in defiance 
of all the penalties imposed by Acts 
of Parliament, vessels, under foreign 
flags, have becn fitted out in the ports 
of Liverpool and London, for the 
purpose of carrving slaves from the 
coast of Africa to the Spanish and 
Portuguese settlements in America, 
and that several adventures of this de- 
scription have actually been com- 
pleted. One ship, the Commercio 
de Rio, was seized, at the instigation 
of the directors, in tbe river, which 
eppeared by its papers to be destined 
to take 7u0 or 800 slaves from Afiica 
to Cuba. ‘The ship and cargo have 
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been condemned with a loss to the 
owners of upwards of 11,000]. This 
seizure has ‘* discovered to the dj. 
rectors facts, which tend fo implicate 
persons of some consideration in Society, 
in the guilt of these and similar prac. 
tices.” 

It is stated by the directors, that the 
capture of Senegal, which was effected 
July, 1809, by Captain Columbine, of 
the navy, and Major Maxwell, the 
Commandant of Goree, has consider. 
ably abridged the facilities enjoyed by 
the contraband slate traders, on that 
part of the slave coast. It has also 
furnished an important inlet, both for 
commerce and civilization; the river 
Senegal being navigable for several 
hundred miles, and some of jts 
branches approaching within a short 
distance of the Niger. 

It appearing, by experiment, that 
the mulberry tree'will grow and even 
flourish in Africa, a number of silk- 
worms eggs have been sent to Sierra 
Leone, Goree, and Senegal, (whither 
the mulberry plant had been sent be- 
fore) with directions respecting the 
rearing and managing of them. A fur- 
ther supply of useful seeds has also 
been transmitted to Africa, and like- 
wise the model of a mill for cleaning 
rice from its husk. _ Seeds and plants 
have been obtained from India for the 
same destination. 

The directors have drawn the at- 
tention of their correspondents in 
Africa to a discovery, said to have 
been lately made in the West Indies, 
of the practicability of producing ex- 
cellent ropes from the fibres of the 
plantane tree. 

In the Third Report there was an 
account of a species of Temp, manu- 
factured from the leaves of a particular 
kind of palm, which abounds in Sierra 
Leone and its neighbourhood: the di- 
rectors now add, that having procured 
a quantity of the article from Africa, 
they lately subjected a small quantity 
of cord, manufactured from this sub- 
stance, to experiments cal ulated to 
ascertain its strengih, as compared 
with the same length and weight ot 
common hempen cord. The result 
has been very satisfactory. ‘The 
African cord appeared stronger by 
about one-foarth. 

The S« ciety have very judiciously 
obtained irom gover:mett a modifica 
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tion of the duties on imports from 
Africa, which were so heavy. as to dis- 
courage the trade, and in some in- 
stances to prohibit it. 

No direct attempt has yet been 
made to explore the continent of 
Africa, principally, say the directors, 
because no proper means have offered 
themselves to their notice. It has, 
however, been communicated to them, 
that it is the intention of the African 
Association to send, at an early opper- 
tunity, one or more persons from this 
country, charged with the j important 
object of farther discovery. The di- 
rectors have signified their readiness 
toconcur in any eligible measure of 
this description. 

The following communication has 
been made to the Society by Lieut. 
Col. Maxwell the Commandant of 
Senegal, respecting the celebrated 
viene Mungo Park, ina letter dated 
the 20th of January last :— 

“‘Tavail myself of an opportunity, 
by way of Guernsey, to communicate 
to you the intelligence of the arrival, 
in this colony, of the black man named 
Isaacs, who was the guide that con- 
ducted Mr. Mungo Park to Sansand- 
jug, and whose schoolmaster, who re- 
sides there, furnished Mr. Park with 
a guide to take him to Kassina. This 
person appears convinced, that Mr. 
Mungo Park is not dead; (which God 
grant!) He says, if it was the case, 
he certainly should have heard of it; 
not having heard of him, he supposed 
that be had returned to England. 

“To ascertain the certainty of the 
fate of our intrepid countryman, | 
have engaged Isaacs to go in search of 
him, and have furnished him with a 
present for Mansong, the King « 
Baaibarra, and also with means to dé 
fray his travelling expenses; and hav: 
ie nised akg a thousand dollars if he 
finds Mr. Park. He has instructions 
0 pro aid po delay to OD: to 


tc 





present to Mansong the present he 
has for him; and to beg of him to aid 
him in his researches. Hf he cannot 
procure any certain i Hligence of 
him at Sego, he is to coutinue his 
jou y to =an nai * i! uf the 
guide who couducted Mr. Pa k to 
‘assina, f there he cannot gain 
Satisfactory informati mn, he is to en 
' 
deavor oceed to Tombuctoo aud 
Ka 19 


UniversaL Mac. Vou. XIV. 
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** Isaacs has promised to make every 
exertion to fulfil the ob ject of | his mis- 
sion, and to use his utmost ability 
to gain correct information of the fate 
of the celebrated traveller.” 

Some further circumstances have 
been made known by the public prints 
since the Report was published, which 
lead to the hope that Mr. Park may 
yet return and instruct us by the de- 
tail of his discoveries. 

It appears that there were nine, in- 
stead of six, of the emanc ipated ne 
geroes; and that after their libe rétion, 
eight of them entered into his Ma- 


jesty’s service, and the ninth, being 


inore infirm, was taken by a friend of 
Mr. Roscoe’s on board one of his 
own vessels. It is but justice to state, 
that Mr. Roscoe was most ably assisted 
by Mr. Stanistreet and Mr. Avison, 
two very respectable solicitors, of Li- 
verpool, who gratuitously pleaded the 
cause of humanity. We add, with 
pleasure, that the corporation of. Li- 
verpool have adopted a municipal 
regulation, by which it will be here- 
after impossible that slaves should be 
retained through any collusion. 


The property of the Institution, on 
the Ist of January, amounted to 349.12. 
13s. 3d.; having been recently aug- 
mented by a princely donation of five 
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On the advantages to be dericed from 

Heath in the Feeding of Stock.— 
Conn: unecated by Ja cs Hall, Esq. 

N the ccurse of my experiments on 

fuze, broom, rushes, 


AGRICULTURE. 


bean-straw, 
and a variety of ether articles gene- 

} , “ } * . th == 
rally reck oned of itu use, i have 


found thatif heath be cut while young 
: ov er 

and in bloom, and the finer parts in- 

fused in a tea-pot, it produces a liquid, 


not only 
flavou eC 


e and well 
» but ex tremely wholesome, 
and in many points of view, preferable 
to the tea th at comes from China.— 
Beit to ae bow tar fine 
he be useful to cattle, I 
bribed a poor man to confine his cow. 
W hen first tied up the cow refused to 
eat any of the heath, ¢ 


evateful to the tast 





xcept the very 
‘ : seem to relish 
a rich infusion of ‘it that was set 
before her. When she became a little 
hunery, however, she first drank the 
infusion, and then bean to eat the 


heath. She lived nearly two weeks 
on this food solely, and 1 have Ro 
doubt but that she could |} lived 
much longer bad it been necessary. 
“he ¢: ( milk it is tru . wi ie 
she lived solely on heath, but then 
what the milk lost in quantitv was 
amply made up in the quality of what 
she e. I made a similar experi- 
ment with a couple. of sheep and an 
old horse, and found the effect nearly 
the same; only the sheep drank but 


little of the infusion 
Thus satistied that cattle 

supported for atime bv youn; 

if cut while in the bloom, L pro 





to ascert.in how far this plant 
pable of retaining its vali 
lities when dried ay i 
a view to this, | cut sot 
of suminer, when heath is generaily 
at its best, and dried it in the shade. 
Having kept this ne uly two years, i 
found it produced an infusion equally 
strong and well-flavoured as at first. 
Another parce! after being kept three 
years, supported a cow more than a 
week, and produced an infusion not 
inferior to the former. The quality 
too of this cow’s milk was upcom- 
monly improved both in taste and 
flavour. 

On chopping, and putting quanti- 


ties of tine young heath, cut down 


tions of Learned Socteties. 
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while in bloom, into a vat, or mash- 
tub, and pouring boiling water on it, 
there is produced an infusion, not 
only rich and pleasant, but capable 
of being made the basis of various va- 
luable liquids. Those therefore who 
live in the vicinity of heath, hz ive only 
to burn asufficient quantity of the old, 
in order to have as much young as 
they think proper. The smoother and 
more even the surface of the place 
they burn the better: if any of the 
stumps of the old heath remain after 
burniitz, they should, some way or 
other, be removed. The ashes of the 
old heath become an excellent ma- 
nure, and generally cause a fine young 
crop to spring up. When two or 
three years old, this should be cut 
down with the scythe, and as much as 
possible dried in the shade. If quan- 
tities of this be put into a vat, or mash 
tub, with boiling water, a very consi- 
derable quantity of strong or small 
beer may be procured, as well as spi- 
rits by distillation, which, on being 
put into casks, may be carried home 
and laid up for use. What of the fine 
young heath is not used in this way, 
may either be secured on the spot or 
carried home, to be given to cattle 
when todd o becomes either scarce or 
dear. With asutheient stock of this 
article, the lean cattle on a farm may 
not only be supported in the event of 
a severe winter or spring, but also 
those in good coc prevented 
Heath in- 


lition 

from becoming otherwise. 

tended for this purpose should, how~ 
be carefully stacked up, other- 

wise it becomes less valuable. 





On the Advantages of culticating the 
Maple Tree. By the same. 


The maple, which thrives well in 
hedge-rows, and almost all soils and 
exposures, may be propagated either 
by seeds or slips. Notwithstanding 
its rapid growth, the maple is gene- 
rally near twenty years before it is at 
its best. However, often before it is 
half that age very considerable quan- 
tities of juice are extracted fromit. 
This, after it is drawn from the tree 
and strained, should be boiled, which 
is the shortest and, perhaps, the best 
way of making sugar. 

‘the juice of the maple generally 
flows about four or five weeks: an or 
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dinary tree produces about twenty 
pounds annually. Now as an hun- 
dred trees, particularly if planted in 
what is termed the guécunz method, 
may be reared per acre, the sugar pro- 
duced, though sold at 6d. per pound, 
will fetch pearly 501. in, cash to the 
proprietor, and in many places the 
produce would be considerably more. 
{he maple also affords a most agree- 
able molasses and an excellent vine- 
gar; while the sap, that is suitable to 
these purposes, is obtained after that, 
which has produced the sugar, has 
ceased to flow; so that the manufac- 
ture of these different products of ‘the 
maple tree, by succeeding, do not in- 
terfere with each other. Part of the 
molasses might become the basis of an 
excellent beer, or, by distillation, be 
converted into spirits; while the rest, 
with the refuse of the sugar, might be 
applied to the feeding of sheep, cattle, 
pigs, and the like, as well as to a va- 
riety of other valnable purposes. If 
mixed with strong infusions of fine 
young heath, and given to them, not 
one of a thousand of the-cattle in 
Scotland would die in asevere winter. 

The maple tree is not the least hurt 
bytapping. A yearly diseharge of sap 
from the tree, instead of hurting it, is 
found to improve its growth, and make 
it yield the more. In America, when 
they are beginning a farm, or when 
they have not a sufficient stock of hay 
for the winter, cattle often live on the 
leaves and twigs of the maple. Owing 
tothe rugged nature of the ground, 
the want of roads, and of water car- 
riage, in many parts of the interior 
and highlands of Scotland, wood is 
often of no value atall. In the coun- 
ty of Banff, 1] have seen trees sold at a 
shilling each, that in the vicinity of 
water carriage, of a good road, or even 
of a small village, would have brought 
ten times that sum; and I have known 
trees that in the vicinity of any tole- 
rably large town or village would 
have been worth four or five pounds 
each, that scarcely brought as many 
shillings. “Phe difficulty of removing 
wood makes it not worth the felling. 
Thousands of acres of wood in difter- 
ent parts of Scotland might be burnt 
or otherwise destroyed, and maple 
planted in its stead. Being yearly 
bled, er tapped, the maple would pro- 
duce a considerable degree of nous 
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rishment both for man and beast. 
Were there a want of hands in the 
country, there would be some excuse 
for neglecting improvements of this 
kind; but this is not the case, as there 
are many in various parts that know 
not what to do, nor where to seek for 
employment. But it is not too late, 
and it is to be hoped that something 
will be done for them. ‘There is such 
a thing as being lost in the fervour of 
fanciful discoveries, and of being car- 
ried away by an imagination guided 
only by vanity; and there is such a 
thing 1 know, as experimental trifling: 
yet ] think I may venture to say that 
if, along with the instructions of the 
Board of Agriculture and the High- 
land Society; the cultivation of the 
maple, and the various uses of fine 
young heath, were attended to, mapy 
ot the tracks of heath and glens in 
Scotland would soon lay aside their 
dreary aspect, and become, as it were, 
like the valley of Sharon. 





Soap-Malers’ Waste 


As » . hia ,  : 
Ashes, AS &@ MARUI , bei oan abstract 


On the Use of 


of a Report drawn up by order of the 
Board, and published by tts direction. 
Introduction, 

The Board of Agriculture being 
convinced, from the most accurate in- 
formation, and the experience of 
many of its members, that this valu- 
able manure, if brought into mure 
generai use, would be an object of 
very considerable importance to the 
national agriculture, are desirous of 
giving all the publicity possible toa 
circumstance so well deserving the at- 
tention of farmérs, gardeners, hop- 
planters, nurserymen, and others ’‘em- 
ployed in the cultivation of the soil, 
more especially those in the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis, and on 
the borders of the navigations there- 
with connected; and with that view 
have resolved to circulate the follow- 
ing observations, collected from the 
best information which it has hitherta 
been in its power to obtain. It-is ob- 
vious, from the chemical nature of 


soapers’ waste, that it will be appli- 





cabie Wherever caicareous matter ts 
and that j¢ willkserve 
> oT liming. 

Sort of Ash. 

The great distinction to be found in 


wanted In jands, 


the pul jose 


t Hy 
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soap ashes depends upon the sort of 
alkaline salt used by the soap-boiler: 
when kelp and barilla are the mate- 
rials, che ashes are found to be more 
than twice as strong and effective as a 
manure, than such 2s are the refuse of 
common potash, and to this circum- 
tance way be attributed, not only the 
different quantities per acre that are 
recommended, but also the different 
vesulis which have attended the use of 





this dressing in different parts of this 
kingdom, and any failures which may 
have taken place. ‘The ashes to be 
procured at }.ondon are all made from 
ba i aba Ip 


Ir. Tweed, af Essex, has used re- 
potash; 160 bushels per acre 
once 1 five years on grass land, more 
than Geub!od the produce, (Essex Re- 
port, vol. ti. p. 246). In the North 
Riding of York, help ashes liave been 
od, and found a very valuable ima- 
nure for grass land, ‘Report, p. 287). 
Oa what Ser used. 
Tp Surrey, on strong cold soil ’ 
Malcowm's Compendiam, vol. ii. p 


173). Of all the manures tried on a 
peat-moss, soap-ashes answer best, 
(Wright’s Husb. Scot. vol. 8, p.1 

Rest op strong soils, (Museum Rusti- 


cum, vol iv. p. $39). Excelient on 
cold wet spongy meadow land, (Bath 
Payers, vol. i. p. 129). Effect on cold 
wet grass land very great, (Appendi: 
to General Report upon Manures, p. 
77). In Laneashire found very good 
and durabie on diy 
p- 127). 


yi L 
For what Crop, and k 


aii ae 
pastures, (i 


:eport, 


ture than for arabie, (Donaldson's 
Modern Agriculture, vol. ii. p. 
The creps of clover bay have been 


} : » coal " 
doubled by sixtv bushels per acre, 
(Bath Papers, vol. 1. p. 199). Six 
crops of wheat running pbave i ih 

; ‘wah 
t cn aiter el t cubicai yea ds pei 
acie, (Mortimer’s Husb.}. Execlient 
Ov grass 1n autumn, (Museum [usii- 
cum, vol.iv.). On barley the benefit 


¢ 


Visible, but not great, (itastern Lour 


’ , 
Sixty bushels per acre 


Li 202 
for turnips, the benefit very great, 
(ibid rj i } My 1 jwhiey, ¢ f 
Lancasi ior | es, and the « 
fect very great, er’s Mag. 1779, 
vo 1 } v in G cestel re 
real approved ior iow eadows 
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over-run with aquatic rubbish: pro. 
duced abundance of white clover, 
(Gloucester Report, p. 272). The best 
method of using this manure has been 
thought by some persons to be that of 
a compost with dung and earth, (Mu- 
seuin Rusticum, vol. iv. p. $39). Tried 
by Mr. Townley, of Lancashire. 

1, No manure, 124 lbs. potatoes; 
2, stable dung and soap-ashes, 298 ; 
3, stable dung produced, 315; 4, soap 
ashes, $83; (Farmer's Mag. 1779, vol. 
iv. p.. 56), 

Such farmers as are in the habits of 
making composts, will probably use 
these ashes as a material in forming 
these heaps; and so far as earth is con- 
cerned, there can be no objection te 
the practice; but in respect of dung, 
it may admit a doubt. In proportion 
to the quantity of alkaline matter left 
in the ashes, it will tend to shorten the 
duration of the effect of the dung; 
and as the addition of the ashes will 
render stirring and mixing necessary, 
it merits consideration, whether the 
beite: system be not to use these ma- 
nures separately. It seems advisable, 
in the application of these ashes to 
arable crops, to sow and harrow them 
in previously to sowing the seed, which 
will prevent the action of any acrid 
or caustic quality on the germination 
of the young plants. The same cir- 
cumstance will point out the autumn 
as the proper season for applying them 
on grass lands, though experiments 
may be tried with them early in the 
spring. Whea usedwith; ond, river, 
er ditch mud, and used in about four 
months, arevery successful. This also 
azrees with the practice of Robert 
Thornton, Esq. of Clapham, who has 
used them about four years, and has 
thereby gieatly improved avery sour 


In Cheshire they plough 


pasture. 
them into the land; but an Essex. far- 
mer remarks, that these ashes are of sa 


: I 
heavv a quality, that the tillage should 
be shallow. 
Ejjecé. 

n Surrey these ashes have been 
ibly to kill invects, (Mal, 

’ ii. p. 173). The 
effect of these ashes admirable both 
rable, (Adam's Essays 
cu , vol. i. p-. 167). De- 
t slugs and vermin of every d¢- 
sciiption, (Museum Rusticum), Mr. 
Mausfield, near Epping, on 4 poor 
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yp. vol. 
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sour pasture that would not mow, nor 
would stock eat it, four waggon-loads 
per acre effected a total change; soil 
strong, wet, and heavy, (Essex Rep. 
yol. ii. p. 246). Mr. Sherwood, of 
Abbotts Langley, Herts, has used these 
ashes with very great success, mixed 
in composts. ‘They are very service- 
able in new plantations, particularly 
where the soil is cold. A noble lord, 
amember of the Board of Agriculture, 
possesses a grass field in Wiltshire, 
which was manured with soap-ashes 
near twenty years ago, and the im- 
provement was very great, and has 
coutinued so ever since. ‘Two prin- 
cipal farmers near Ealing, Mr. Thorne 
aud Mr. Knivett, have used them for 
many years for arable land, with great 
success and advantage. Robert Thorn- 
ton, Esq. of Clapham, in some expe- 
riments amounting to seven acres, 
found that these ashes added a load of 
hay per acre to the crop. The Mar- 
quis ‘of Abercorn’s bailiff says, his fa- 
ther always considered one load of 
soap-ashes equal to five loads of rotten 
dung, and particularly improved the 
solland verdure. ‘The Revé Mr. Dud- 
ley formed, in Essex, composts of these 
ashes with marsh-banks, which were 
mixed well together, and spread on 
grass land with great effect. Hence 
there is considerable reason for be- 
lieving, that there is scarcely a manure 
to be procured that will be found so 
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profitable (price considered) as these 
ashes, and that the farmers in the vi- 
cinity of London, and of all the navi- 
gations leading from it, may embark 
largely in the use of this manure, 
without the smallest apprehension of 
loss by so doing; but that, on the con- 
trary, they will find the profit deci- 
dedly great, and by the use of which 
they may prevent the continual ad- 
vance of all sorts of manure. Barges 
bringing lime, chalk, timber, bricks, 
malt, and corn, to London, can get a 
freight back at twelve hours notice. 
Conclusion. 

It would be desirable to have the 
following particulars ascertained, in a 
more satistactory manner than hitherto 
has been the case. 

1. The soils and the crops for which 
this manure is best calculated ? 

2. The quantity that should be laid 
on each per acre? 

3. The proper period of the year for 
laying it on? 

4. Whether any mixture should be 
used with soapers waste—what is the 
best mixture, and what are the best 
proportions ? 

5. What are the effects of this ar- 
ticle compared with ottier manures, 
and its relative value? 

Any information regarding these 
particulars, transmitted to the Board 
of Agriculture, London, will Le par- 
ticularly acceptabie. 





VARIETIES, LITERARY 


AND PHILOSOPHICAL; 


With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 
an Hand, &§c. &c. 


TESHE author of Wallace has a vo- 
lume of Poems nearly ready for 
publication. ‘ 

M. Bertrand de Moleville is print- 

ing, in English, an Abridgment of the 
History of Engtand, in the manner of 
Henault, in three octavo votumes. 
_ The Modern Theatre, or A Col!ec- 
tion of Modern Plays, acted at the 
Theatres Royal, London, in ten vo- 
lumes royal 18mo. is in the press. 
This work is edited by Mrs. Inchbald, 
and corresponds with her British 
Pheatre and Collection of Farces. 

Dr. Thomas Jameson, of Chelten- 
bam, intends to publish, in the course 
of next spring, an Knquiry into-the 
Physiological Changes of the Human 


Body at its different Ages, the Diseases 
to which it is predisposed in each pe- 
riod of life, and the Principles of Lon- 
gevity. 

Another volume on Capital Punish- 
ments, in addition to one already pub- 
lished, is in the press; to which, by 
way of appendix, will be added ex- 
tracts on prisons, &c. from the follow- 
ing works: Liancourt’s Travels in 
America, Isaac W eld's Travels through 
North America, Lowrie’s Account of 
the Penal Laws of Pennsylvania, and 
Turnbull's Visits to the Philadelphia 











Dp, 
rriso . 

Miss Eli s will shortly pub- 
lish the Lives of the Twelve Cesars, 


preceded by a succinct account of the 
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foundation of Rome and ifs state, im- 
mediately anterior to the birth of Ju- 
lius Cesar, comprising an abstract of 
the lives of the forty-eight succeeding 
emperors, in four vols, octavo. 

Mr. John Stewart, author of The 
Pleasures of Love, The Resurrection, 
&c. will shortly publish a new poem, 
called Genevieve, or the Spirit of the 
Drave, with odes and other Poems. 

The History of Lynn, civil, com- 
mercial, biographical, political, and 
Military, from the earliest accounts to 
the present time, by Wm. Richards, 
A.M. will be speedily completed, in 
one large volume octavo. 

Jesse foot, Esq. executor to the late 
Arthur Murphy, Esq. is engaged in 
preparing the life of that gent'eman 
for the press. This will contain the 





epistolary correspondence of Mr. 
Murphy with many distinguished per- 
ons during a perlod of fifty years. 
Don Juan | ista Arieza, weil 
known by 1 poetical 
works amon; oderus who have 
honoured Spair ely arrived in this 
upital, is preparing an edition of his 


atric tic songs, for which he was per- 
ecuted by the French, from whom he 
escaped with diticulty. This gentle- 
man’s works, in genera!, have become 
and many of the amateurs of 
h literature have sought them 








oe 


ARTS, SCIENCES, &c. 
The “ollowing simple remedy-against 
mice in -corn-stacks, has lately been 
ommended for its undoubted effi- 
Sprinkle from four to 
hels of dry white sand upon the 
of the stack before the thatch is 


eac 

root 

puton. ‘he sand is no detriment to 
the \ 

$ 


bi 


val 


he corn. Whole nests of mice are 
aid to have been found dead where 
this remedy has been used. 

Mr. Whitmore, of Dudmaston Hall, 
Shropshire, has completed a contri- 
vance or improvement in naval tac- 
tics, calculated to move ships in a 
calm by the power of the crew; and 
also to assist a ship’s company in clear- 
ing her water, should she spring dan- 
gerous leaks, by the action of the mén 
at the capstern. 

M. Scnnini has lately recommended 
the following method of preserving 
picen peas aud French beans. With 
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young green peas in a stew-pan, put 
two or three table spoons full of sugar, 
and place the pan over a brisk char- 
coal fire. When the peas hegin to 
feel the heat, stir them two or three 
times, and when they yield water, pour 
them out on a dish to Crain; then 
spread them out on paper in an airy 
room, out of the sun, and turn them 
frequently that they may dry the 
sooner. If they are suffered to retain 
any moisture, they will soon grow 
mouldy: managed properly, they will 
taste as well next season as when first 
gathered. 

Mr. Dumbell, of Vauxhall, Liver- 
pool, has brought a new species of lint 
to great perfection. Considering we 
are almost wholly indebted to foreign. 
ers for the rags of which the lint hi- 
therto has been made, any substitute 
inust be desirable. Mr. Dumbell’s 
process is something like hat-making, 
and in it the common venomous mix- 
ture of cotton, with which almost all 
English rags abound, are avoided; by 
which, wounds have been retarded in 
their cure, festered, and made viru- 
lent. The process is worked undera 
patent, and tlie patehtee is said to be 
now bringing into market, the ‘best 
lint at four shillings the pound, about 
half the price of the article in com- 
mon. It is got up in two different 
states, thin and firm for the spatula, 
and soft, spongy, and porous for ab- 
sorbents, lotions, embrocations, cata- 
plasms, dossils, and pledgets. As this 
kind of lint must have a tendency to 
accelerate the healing of wounds, me- 
dical men, it is hoped, will give it 
that attention which its merits de- 
serve, 

The horse chesnut may be substi- 
tuted for soap, if, when it is ripe and 
drops from the tree, the brown busk 
is taken off and the fruit pounded ina 
large mortar. Apply the farina, or 
meal, thus obtained, to spots on linen, 
and these spots will disappear more 
readily than by the use of common 
soap. 

Mr. Johnes, of Hafod, has engaged 
Mr. Stvthard, the Royal Academician, 
to paint some splendid decorations at 
his seat, which are already begun. 

Mr. J. Carter is making a series of 
drawings of York cathedral for Sir 
M. Sykes, Bart. which, when finished, 
will form the largest and most elabe- 
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rate undertaking of the kind yet gone 
jnto in thi kingdom. 

‘imate. —T he medium temperature 
of each year, calculated fom actual 
observa ion, for aseries of years, will 
be found to continue nearly a constant 
quantity. Res may be remarked, that 
some summers are hotter than others, 
but in ¢ an equilibrium is re- 
stored by a cold winter. In Europe, 
there certainly are evident marks of 
the amelioration of climate: for the 
line or curve of congelation, in the 
central Alps, descended much lower 
at former periods than it does at pre- 

erved by different tra- 
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sent. Itis ob 
vellers, that the glacier of Grindle- 
wald shews evident marks of t!is gra- 
dual contraction. In order to trace 
this progressive warmth, it will require 
the result of many years thermometti- 
cal observation. Those who are inthe 
practice of taking thermometrical ob- 
servations, generally observe the 
height of the thermometer at the 
hours of 7 a.m. 3 p.m. and 10 p.m. 
but the times of observation ought to 
depend upon the seasons of the year. 
The reason why three periods of the 
day are taken, is to ascertain the mean 
temperature; and if the position of 
the thermometer be fixed, it should be 
in the shade, and exposed to every 
current of air. ‘There are then three 
columns of observation, viz. the morn- 
ing, noon, and night. By dividing 
the sum of three heights by three, you 
obtain the mean heat of the day ; by 
dividing the sum of the three co!umns, 
by three times the number of days in 
the moi th, you have t 





the month; and, lastly, by dis 


- ° iaiDp 
the sum of the mic e column r 
noon heat) by the number of days, 
you obtain the mean greatest heat 

A correspondent, in answer to the 
hention of a mode of preserving po- 
tatoes, by exposin rthem to frost d 
then laying them in the sun, as used 
in Mexico, observes :-—“ I have heard 
it recommended, to cut the potatoes 
into quarters, nd then have them dricd 


ona kiln; after which, to have them 
laid jn stores, as corn usu Hy is. Orl 
think, if they were ground or crushed 
, and that P il 


into a very fine pulp p 
dried in the sun, a kind of meal might 
be produced, which, being packed 
hard in large binns, could be preserved 


@ great length of time, and making it 
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into cakes alone, or mixed with other 
flour or meal.—It does not often hap- 
pen that opportunities offer of dryin 
in the sun in time of frost (in this 
climate); and I believe it will be 
found, that, on exposing a frozen po- 
tatoe to the sup, it will increase instead 
of diminishing its moisture. I have 
also good reason to believe, that food 
so frozen, and used afterwards, is likely 
to cause dysentery, &c.” 

An enthusiastic promoter of- the 
cultivation of potatoes, states, as the 
result of several experiments made by 
him, that an acre of land planted with 
that root, will produce sufficient ae 
for 16,874 healthy men, for one meal; 
while an acre of wheat will not fee od 
more than 2745. The expence of cul- 
tivating the potatoes, he estimated at 
127. 1s. and that of the wheat, at 
1i/. '15s.! 

Cure for the Asthma.— The Stra- 
moniuin, Thorn-apple, if dried; 
the leaves, apple, and roots, cut up 
together and smoaked three times a 
day on an empty stomach, the person 
neither eating or drinking whilesmoak- 
ing, and swallowing as much of the sa- 
liva as possible. This is reckoned an 
infallible cure for the asthma. Great 
care should be taken not to take any 
of the thorn-apple internally, or to let 
it lay about carelessly, as it is a deadly 
poison. 

Mr. John Cotton Worthington has 
communicated an account of his prac- 
tice in cultivating sixteen acres of 
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up and down, but which his ass-team 
readily performed. The asses, none 
of which exceeded 11 hands in height, 
cost 40s. or less, each: inthe same 
team, stallions, mares, aud geldings 
were used; the mares were found the 
most gentle and trac.able, the geldings 
most stubborn and inactive, yet the 
most sagacious; the stallions some- 
what vicious, but of double the spirit, 
strength, and vigour of either of the 
others. The asses were not found 
liable to any maladies; were tem- 
perate eaters, and throve best when 
turned out into a neighbouring com- 
mon to cater for themselves among 
brambles. 





FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
France. 

A remedy for the gout has been pro- 
posed by M. Pradier, which consists 
of a linseed-meal poultice, very thick, 
and verv hot, having upon its surface 
a liquid of a yellow colour, which be 
has the secret of preparing, and hav- 
ing the smell of spirits, mixed with 
that of saffron. With this poultice, 
he covers the legs, &c. to a consider- 
able extent. The licuid contains no 
subsiance, opium, &c. which can 
possibly produce any pernicious ef- 

ct. it mollifiesand softens the skin, 

nd even produces folds or wrinkles 
in the feet and the palms of the hands, 
but without the least injury to its 
texture, or change of colour. It also 
provokes a humid whitish exudation 
or discharge, which partly adheres to 
the surface of the skin, and partly 
to the surface of the poultice when 
removed. It likewise oceasions a 
pain something like a burning heat, 
which, though particularly felt in 
re sole of the foot and tbe heel, is 
unattended with reduess or any appa- 
entsicn of inflammation; sometimes 
li and sometimes insupportable. 
in the process of the cure, it 

2 weakness and emaciation 

rs, In Consequence of repeat- 
jications, with a tenderness of 
the sole of the foot, which in some 





| Ss Ce agliation, restessness, 
nd, at times, a general inciease of 
the activity of all the functions. M. 
Pradier havin ottered to sell this se- 
eret to the vernment, a comiunitiee 
f the Facu of Medicine at [ur; 
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have been appointed to examine, and 
report upon the same. 

Coffee.—It is stated in the Paris pa. 
pers, that M. Bamas, a cloth-many. 
facturer in the Commune of Charny. 
in the department of the Seine and 
Marne, has found out the means of 
growing ccffee iv France. He sowed 
same Mocha coffee, and this trial bas 
produced to him this year about fif. 
teen pounds of beans, which have pre- 
served both their flavour and form. 
In the culture of this coffee, it is said 
that he neither employs a_ green. 
house with artificial heat, nor glass 
frames, nor glass covers: his success 
arises wholly from the mode in which 
he prepares the soil designed for this 
production. 

Germany. 

The librarian of the Theresian 
Academy at Vienna, has collected the 
political papers and the familiar letters 
of Prince Eugene of Savoy, hitherto 
not printed. They make nineteca 
volumes, and are now publishing at 
Tubingen by M. Cotta, a celebrated 
bookseller there. These letters are 
said to contain a great number of 
anecdotes and facts not generally 
known; and which, consequeutly, 


will throw great light upon several | 


political events. 

It is said that Madam de Stael, who 
has now resided several years in Ger- 
many, is about to quit this part of the 
world for America, accompanied by 
ber friend Mr. William Schlegel. 

The literary life, public and pri- 
vate, of Johannes Von Mutler, the 
late historian of Switzerland, is the 
subjectofseveral publications, among 
which those of Professors Heyne, and 
Heeren of Gottingen, are the most 
distinguished. 

A society at Munich have publish- 
ed the prospectus of a work, intended 
to comprise the biography of all the 
artists born in Bavaria, with descrip- 
tions and engravings of their best 
productions, which will form in the 
whole six volumes, in thirty large 
port-folios, containing upwards of 
6060 original drawings, engravings, 


S/utgard, Oct. 8.—M. de Granvogl, 
of Munich, has esiab!ished at Augs- 
burgh a manufactory of sugar, from 
beet root, which succeeds extremely 
well, and prouaises the most important 
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quantity this year will be five times as 
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results. He manufactured during last these mountains, when several peals of 
year, 20,000 pounds of sugar, and the thunder, accompanied with lightning, 
‘ were heard. From this moment, the 
much. The price of this sugar is snow that fell was red; this continued 
twenty per cent. lower than that of for some time, after which white snow 
the sugars from cane, and at the same again fell, so that the red was en- 
time is superior to it in quality and closed in two strata of white. In 
sweetness. A pound of sugar from some places the snow wasof the colour 
beet root is equal totwo pounds and of the peach-blossom, but in others 
a quarter of sugar from grapes. It is of adeep red. Some of it was col- 
besides much less expensive, because !ected, and the water of it, when 
an acre may produce from 300 to600 melted, retained the same colour.— 
quintals of beet root, and each quintal M. Guidotti, a chemist of Paris, has 
eighty pounds of juice, which will, undertaken its analysis. This pheno 
produce three pounds and a half of menon, it is observed, may enable us 
white sugar, and an equal quantity of te account for what. was formerly 
syrup. The residue serves for rumor called showers of blood. We have al- 
aqua vitz, and after having extracted ready ascertained the existence of 
all the saccharine and spirituous mat- what are called pesinttes, or stones 
ter it contains, there stil! remains a fallen from the atmosphere, which 
refuse most excellent for feeding the Greeks and Latins have spoken 
cows, Beet besides has leaves of a of; and now it is presumed, none 
very large size, which are in much re- will deny showers of a blood-red co- 
quest for cattle. This manufacture lour, which are described by the same 
may be carried on during eight authors, 
months of the year, whereas that of | M. Antonio Vignozzi, of Florence, 
sugar from grapes is limited toa very has discovered an easy and certain 
short period, and that of sugar from method of pointing a cannon at any 
the maple tree is scarcely of longer particular object, either by sea or 
duration. land, by means of a small machine. 
Klagenfurt, Sept. 4.—According to This discovery may increase the ef- 
accounts from Illyrian Karnten, ater- fects of artillery, and enable the most 
rible rain spout descended on the unskilfui person to point a gun, &c. 
nights of the 27th and 28th of August, with precision. 
at Hermajor and its vicinity, threat- Russia. 
ening destruction to the whole village. Some very interesting particulars 
The water flowed into the market- of one of the uncivilized tribes of this 
place and its neighbourhood so high, vast empire, are contained in a letter 
as to penetrate the windows of the dated from the fortress of Trois Roz- 
first floors. .Many persons saved zawast, in Siberia, December 25, 180g. 
themselves in the second floors,and On the @8th of November, the 
others on the roof; such as could Chorinzian Buretes held a solemu 
reach neither perished in the floods. festival here, on occasion of the Sans 
More than fifty persons were hurried Hur, or mysterious book of their, re- 
away by the torrent, many of whom ligion, which they have received from 
were alive, and called piteously for Thibet. These people, the Russians 
assistance, which no one could afford. call Bratsky, came about the middle 
All the bridges, and twelve bouses, of the 17th century, with their chiefs, 
were washed away, anda great quan- to the numnber of several thousands, 
tity of cattle perished in the fields. from the frontiers of China, and set- 
Tialy. tled to the south of the great Lake, 
Red Snow, during last winter, a Baikal, along the rivers Ona, Uda, 
phenomenon, which would appeariu- and Aga. ‘Till 1689, they lived un- 
credible, were it not attested by a known, and without fixing themselves 
nuinber of persons of known veracity, ina permavent manner. At length, 
oceurred near Placentia. On the 17th their intercourse with Russia led them 
of January, red snow fell upon the to become its subjects. — It is but 
Mountains in this department, and lately that they have found the means 
especially upon Cento Croci. Acoat of recovering tie mysterious book, 
of white snow had covered the topsof the Saxs Hur; for their efforts for up- 
Unxiversar Mag. Vou. XIV. s F . 
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wards of a century were ineffectual, 
because they had quitted their native 
country fora foreignland. At length, 


Calsan Marduitsen, the great chief of 


the eleven tribes, set out with the 
chief priests and persons of his nation, 
and begged permission to receive the 
Sans Hur with duesolemnity; and it 
according!v arrived the next day, in 


six carriages, because it consists uf 


one hundred and twelve volumes.— 
In the seventh carriage was their 
Burchan, or idol, made of clay, and 
gilt allover. The Russian authorities 
were invited to the ceremony. The 
Chorinzians encamped in the exten- 
sive plain surrounding this fortress, 
and ‘placed their Lamas (priests) on 
carpets, cushions, and mats, according 
to their rank and dignity, while others 
seated themselves on the bare ground, 
on each side of a pulpit, covered with 
a magvificent canopy, aderned with 
two flags. They then began to read 
and sing the sacred book, to the sound 
of trumpets, cymbals, drums and bells. 
After these ceremonies were over, the 
principal Lamas began their return, 
which is a journey of fifteen davs, 
being $70 wersts from this place. The 
solemnities continued several days, 
during which the people met to hear 
the mysterious book read. The 
Chor‘nzians are said to have given-a 
vast quantity of furs and cattle to 
procure this book, to which they at- 
tach such great value. 
South America. 

Died.] At Santa Fe, in New Gra- 
nada, the celebrated Mutis, the friend 
of Linnzus, and one of the greatest 
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botanists of the age. When first ap- 
pointed principal physician -to the 
Count of Casa Flores, be began, at 
his own expense, to have drawings 
mace by native painters, formed by 
himself, for the Flora of Bagota, This 
grand work he continued and great] 

extended. He had collected in his 
house considerable herbaries, more 
than 1500 coloured drawings of new 
plants, philosophical and astronomi- 
cal instruments, and a collection of 
botanical works, only inferior to that 
of the president of the Royal Society 
of London. M. Rea, one of Mutis’s 
pupils, is the present director of the 
botanical garden of Madrid. His 
nephew, Don Sanforosa Mutis, has 
been commissioned by the govern- 
ment, to complete the Flora of Bazota, 
Messrs. Mutis and Rexa, two distin- 
guished artists, natives of Santa Fe, 
are finishing the numerous drawings 
that were begun. M. Mutis, who, in 
his old age, had embraced the ecclesj- 
astical profession, was distinguished 
for the variety and solidity of his at- 
tainments, and for the liberality and 
elevation of his sentiments, — Previ- 
ously to his decease, he directed that 
his library, his collections, instru- 
nients, &c. should be applied to the 
public use of his fellow-citizens— 
Europe is indebted to him for the im- 
portant discovery of the Quinquina or 
Jesuits Bark, of New Granada. The 
orange-coloured Quinquina of Santa 
Fe, (Cinchona Condaminea) has be- 
come an important branch of com. 
merce at the ports of Carthagena and 
Santa Martha. 
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Country Life. 

ELATIVE to the supposed hap- 
piness of a country life, the late 
Rev. J. Wesley once observed,—** | 
have thought much on the huge en- 
comiums bestowed, for many ages, 
on a country life. iow have all the 

learned world cried out, 
O Fortunati nimium, bona si sua novint, 
Agricole. 





But, after all, what a flat contradiction 
is this to universal experience! See 
the little house under the wood, by 
the river side: there is rural life in 


perfection. How happy then is the 
farmer that lives there! Let us take 
a detail of his happiness. He rises 
with, or before, the sun; calls his ser- 
vants; looks to his swine and cows, 
then to his stables and barns. He sees 
to the plouzhing and sowing of his 
ground in winter or in spring. In 
summer and aatumn, he hurries and 
sweats among his mowers and reapers. 
And where is his happiness in the 
mean time? Which of these employ- 
ments do we envy? Or do we envy 
the delicate repast that succeeds: 
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© quando faba, Pythagore cognata, si- 
mulque, 

Uncta satis pingui ponentur oluscula 
Jardo! 


O the happiness of eating beans well 
greased with fat bacon! nay and of 
cabbage too! Was Horace in his senses 
when he talked thus; or the servile 
herd of his imitators? Our eyes and 
ears may convince us there is not a 
less happy body of men in all England 
than the country farmers. In general 
their life is supremely dull; and it is 
usually unhappy toe. For, of all the 
people in the world they are the most 
discontented — seldom satisfied with 
God or man.” 


A Modern Love Sonnet. 


More fragrant far than musk or bergamot, 

Or Sevilie’s golden fruit the sense that 
draws, 

Or May-dew in the morning early got, 

Or milk of roses in a China vase, 

Is Mary’s balmy breath !—more passing 
sweet 

Her micn ; her air more sprightly is and gay 

Than Champagne sparkling, or sweet Lis- 
bon wine; 

Than nectar of the gods ;—a choicer treat 

Than rich deserts when we at Bentley's 
dine; 

Or all the odours of perfumer’s shop 

Which hail the sense while passing each 
gay street; 

And still more delicate than mutton chop, 

The neck, the lips, the cheeks of her I 
claim 

My beauteous fair; and yet plain Poll’s 
her name. 





Premium Hunters disappointed. 

A certain governor of South Caro- 
lina, out of a mistaken zeal for the 
church of England, left in his will a 
thousand pounds sterling to be given 
to ten dissenting clergyinen, who 
should take orders and accept livings 
in that province. There were soon 
claimants for sucha sum. ‘ihe ten 
went to England, were ordained, and 
returned to receive the premium. But 
the misfortune of it was, the governor 
did not mention in his will where this 
thousand pound was to bé found, and 
the executors did-not choose to look 
for it; so that, for a reward, these 
conformists were forced to extend 
their vjews to the other world. 
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Anecdote of Dr. Mead. 


This humorous, as well as highly 
celebrated physician, being consulted 
by 2 nobleman on an inflammation 
in his eyes (to which the Doctor him- 
self was occasionally subject), directed 
his patient byall means to avoid drink- 
ing wine, which, he said, was gene- 
rally destructive of the constitution. 
His Lordship implicitly complied with 
the restriction; but in the course of 
it, calling upon his physician, he found 
him carousing alone over a Scotch 
pint of old Port—* Eley day!” ex- 
claimed his noble patient, ‘* How is 
this, Doctor, that you prescribe one 
remedy for me and another for your- 
self?”—** Why, Pil frankly tell you,” 
replied the humourist; ‘* Your Lord- 
ship, I perceived, preferred your eyes 
to wine; now, for my own part, I al- 
ways loved wine better than my eyes.” 





Merited and Mercantile Nobility. 

One of the former Kings of France 
used sometimes to admit a merchant 
to his presence, in consequence of his 
ability in his profession. At length 
the latter thought it convenient to so- 
licit a patent of nobility, which was 
granted bim. This new nobleman 
soon after presented himself at court; 
but his majesty did not deiguto pay 
him the least attention. Upon his en- 
quiring into the cause of it, he was 
told that the king had observed that 
whilst he was a merchant, he was 
the first of his profession; but that, 
since he had been made a nobleman, 
he was of course the ast, and no 
longer worthy of that preference he 
had formerly enjoyed. 


7 


Epitaph, written by Peter Pindar, on 
his late Servant. 
Here lies the body of old Nell, 
Who had rio sins to be forgiv'n 5 
And if her soul is doum'd to hell, 
There surely cannot be a heay’n, 
Upon tio Persons named Day & Knighi, 
of cery different talents, and who re- 
sided in one house. 
Though this is odd, ’tis true, you'll say 
That Knight is brighter far than Day. 


lead 
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A person, being employed to effect 
a reconciliation between a-young man 
and his father, repeatedly assured the 
latter, as a proof of his son's contrition, 
that he had certainly seen his folly.— 
But being induced to think the old 
gentleman doubted his veracity, he 
again put the question in plain terms, 
when the latter replied, I have not 
the least doubt that my son has seen 
his folly; indeed, he has seen it so 
often that he has fallen in love with it. 


_ 


he Church Book, as it is called, 
of a Baptist congregation in Essex, 
contains the following minute, bear- 
ing date about sixty years ago: “* Mr. 
E. our pastor, cut off for running 
away.” The fact was, the poor man 
was so teased and puzzled about idle 
controversial questions, that he was 
not metaphysician enough to answer, 
or philosopher enough to smile at, 
and accordingly he sfele away by 
night ! 


—— 


An extraordinary person has lately 
sprung up at Paris, in the person of a 
M. Comte, a ventriloquist, whose life, 
according to his own account, has 
often been endangered by his per- 
formances. In Spain, he narrowly 
escaped being burned; in Germany, 
the peasants would have beaten bim 
to death (a circumstance totally un- 
known io that country), especially at 
Freyburg, where he teazed them ra- 
ther too much. In another place, he 
renewed the miracle of Balaam’s ass. 
A peasant, being unable to get forward 
with his sluggish donkey, fell unmer- 
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cifully upon the poor animal, which 
at once opened his mouth, and thus 
addressed his master :—** Has not God 
Almighty created us all equal? It is 
time for us at length to change our 
parts. Descend, then, and let me 
mount thy back.” The peasant, who 
in the whole course of his life had 
never heard any but two-legged asses 
speak, was excessively terrified, sprung 
from his seat, and ran away, firmly 
convinced that his poor donkey was 
possessed with a devil. 





An Open Countenance. 
An open countenance J love, 
It marks th’ ingenuous honest hearts 
A freedom too which all approve, 
Devvid of guile and worldly art, 


An open countenance, quoth Pat, 

Is that the thing you prize so deatyee 
There’s Peg Mullony fair and fat, 

And with a mouth from ear to ear. 


An old author informs us, that, 
during the visit paid by the Kipg of 
Denmark to James I. of England, a 
masque was performed one evening 
by several ladies of the court, repre: 
senting many ideal virtues, when 
Patience got out of humour, and be- 
gan to scold; Temperance was dead 
drunk, and vomited in the royal pre- 
sence; while Justice reeled about, 
and Fortitude fell and broke her nose. 
This representation might possibly be 
intended as a lesson to the Danish 
monarch, whose deep potations, we 
are informed, astonished and infected 


the English courtiers, and ever the 
ladies. 





STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


i victory, if it was one, over 
the French on the heights of 
Busaco, had filled the country with 
expectation of a decisive triumph 
over the conquerors of Europe, and 
an entire deliverance of the peninsula 
of Spain aid Portugal. It was heard 
with indifference, that illuminations 
had taken place in France, where they 
claimed the victory; and the pursuit 
of Lord Wellington was considered 
only as giving us a better opportunity 
of entrapping the Fiench general, and 


involving in it the entire annihilation 
of his army. Day, however, followed 
day, and no tidings arrived, Reports 
were circulated of skirmishes, in 
which the French were always worsted, 
Deserters came in with the accounts 
of the miserable plight of their army, 
which was daily thinned of its num- 
bers, and incapable of keeping leng 
together from want of provisions. 
Still the prudence of Lord Wellington 
kept bim on the defensive; bus tor- 
tified in impregnable heights, defend: 
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ed by a thousand pieces of cannon, 
he defied any attack, and waited only 
for the surrender of the French army, 
or its attempt to make a retreat into 
Spain, in which it must infallibly be 
cut off by the pressure of our arms on 
its rear, and the incessant harassings 
of myriads of Portuguese, burning to 
take revenge for the innumerable in- 
sults offered to their country. 

In this state of suspense a domestic 
calamity of a most serious nature 
suddenly occupied the minds of all, 
and drew off the general attention to a 
more painful subject. The parliament 
was not expected to meet till the 20th 
of November, the day to which it had 
been announced that it was to be pro- 
rogued. But, to the great surprise of 
every one, the houses met agreeably 
to their last adjournment, on the Ist; 
and, instead of consisting of a few 
persons, as is usual, for a farther pro- 
Jongation of time, the speakers ofboth 
houses took their seats, and in both 
were several speeches. It was declared 
by the authority of the Chancellor in 
the upper house, and of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the lower house, 
that both houses were now met in an 
extraordinary manner, without the 
usual speech from the throne, for an 
event of a melancholy nature had not 
only deprived them of the customary 
address, but, from the want of the 
King’s signature to the farther pro- 
rogation, they were now assembled, 
and were to take the steps which the 
case required. 

His Majesty was attacked by one of 
those fits to which he had been oc- 
casionally subject, that rendered him 
entirely incapable of fulfilling the 
ofices of his high station. It might 
be temporary, as experience had 
shewn; and, in that case, delay was 
obviously necessary, to give to the 
royal mind an opportunity of being 
restored to its former composure.— 
The physicians of state attended him, 
and their bulletins were daily given 
tothe public. After atime, Dr: Wil- 
lis was called in, his signature was 
given to the bulletins, and the nature 
of the disorder was ascertained. The 
two houses agreed to an adjournment 
for a fortnight; by which time the 
members of the houses might be col- 
lected to determine, with greater pro- 
priety, on the course te be pursued ; 
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and, in that time, the disorder might 
take a more favourable turn, and re- 
lieve the country from the pain of 
witnessing debates similar to those 
that had occurred on a former 
occasion. 

With these views, the two houses 
adjourned to the 15th, and then a 
very great number of members was 
asseinbled; when it was announced to 
both houses that hopes of recovery 
were entertained, and that it would 
be more decorous, as well as more 
agreeable tu the royal feelings, when 
his Majesty was recovered, that they 
should adjourn. The foundation of 
the hopes thus entertained rested en- 
tirely, as before, with the two Chan- 
cellors: they declared it, and both 
Lords and Commons took them on 
their words. The physicians were not 
examined, nor did it appear that 
either Chancellor had seen his Ma- 
jesty. Beth houses acquiesced in the 
declaration made to them; and, after 
a debate in the upper, and a division 
in the lower, they separated for a 
fortnight. 

The afflicting disorder under which 
his Majesty labours, is not like those 
where, from the appearances of a few 
days, the length of the attack may be 
prognosticated. A bulletin that should 
exactly represent the case, would only 
inform the public of painful circum- 
stances, which ought always to be 
suppressed; and the alternation of 
paroxysms is not a fit subject of pub- 
lic discussion. But etiquette rendered 
it necessary that bulletins should be 
divu'ged; and proper officers were 
appointed to superintend the delivery 
of them at St.Jatnes’s. In consequence 
it became the fashion for multitudes 
to go to the palace to hear the report, 
to set down their names, and to carry 
with them, from house to house, a 
daily topic of conversation. “he 
bulletins were printed in the daily 
papers, and thus circulated through 
out the country. From them little 
could be gathered; nor would any 
one, acquainted with the disorder, 
expect any information from them: 
he would wait with patient resignation 
for the time when Dr. Willis should 
give encouragement, which he must 
know would not be founded on the 
events of a dav, but on the course of 
the disorder, examinéd with the ut- 
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most attention, from the time when 
he first had the superintendance of it. 
The visitors of St. James’s might be 
deploring with each other the in- 
telligence of a bulletin, at the very 
moment when the doctor dis- 
covered the first symptoms of reco- 
very. 

The ministers, however, could give 
hopes of convalescence: but the sub- 
sequent bulletins by no means, in the 
apprehension of the multitude, fa- 
voured that sentiment. For our own 
part, we did not place the least con- 
fidence either im the bulletins or the 
words of the ministers. ‘The disorder, 
we know, must have its course: and 
it would require time to ascertain 
whether it had taken permanent pos- 
session of the patient, or would leave 
him subject to similar and frequent 
returns. The age of the patient, the 
number of the attacks he had already 
experienced, rendered a recovery less 

robable; and this conjecture would 
be strengthened or weakened by the 
force of the present disorder, and the 
power of the body to meet it. A. dif- 
ference of opinion would naturally be 
entertained of the manner in which 
government should be conducted on 
such an occasion: but comtmon sense 
seems to point out, that, whatever 
might be the decision, it ought to 
be on an examination of the phy- 
sicians. 

The source of the disorder was ge- 
nerally, but very improperly, traced 
to a melancholy event, which at the 
same time afHicted the royal family. 
The Princess Amelia had, for a con- 
siderable time, been lying in a very 
deplorable state, the crisis was ap- 
proaching, and every day discovered 
fresh symptens of dissolution. The 
royal mind would naturally: sympa- 
thise highly with the amiable sufferer, 
to whom every branch of the family 
was affectionately attached, and for 
whom all, who had known or heard 
of her, entertained the sincerest re- 
gard. Some time before the disso- 
lution of the Princess, a degree of 
irregularity in the royal mind was 
very apparent, and an instance of af- 
fection on the part of the daughter 
was supposed to have overpowered it. 
But, in a case of this kind, weare not 
to look to a particular fact. When a 
person is subject to this disease, it is 
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brought on by 4 variety of causes 
and any thing dwelling long on the 


mind will produce it. The anxiety 
for the fate of the Princess, joined to 
the usual kingly cares, was sufficient 
and, in fact, the latter of themselveg 
are perfectly competent to account 
for the disorder. How far the regard 
for the royal person will operate to 
fix on him a continuance of those 
cares, time will discover. 

The month has been distinguished 
by one of those natura] events which, 
owing to our insular situation, bring 
at times very great calamity on the 
parts adjacent to the sea, or to tide 
rivers. A dreadful storm of wind from 
the east drove on the tide, with con- 
siderable violenceon oureastern shores, 
and Lincolnshire in particular was a 
very great sufferer. Near Boston, the 
sea-banks were broken, and a vast dis- 
trict of the rich marshy country was 
laid under water. In other parts of 
the island were inferior inundations; 
and in the interior of the country the 
ravages of the storm were seen by 
whole avenues of trees lying prostrate 
on the ground. Occurrences of this 
kind are not unfrequent inur history, 
and a detail of them might possibly 
be the means of suggesting proper 
precautions against the violence of 
wind and ‘water. A small obstacle 
may prevent the violence of the 
waves, which, if removed, would leave 
an opening to the waters, and over 
whelm a country with desolation, 

We have had frequent occasion to 
notice events in the life of the de- 
posed King of Sweden, and a short 
time back, he could hardly have 
thought that England would be bis 
refuge. Yet we have now to set this 
down in the history of the times. The 
deposed king, under the title of Count 
Gottorp, has been wandering on the 
north of Germany and the confines of 
Russia, and from the confines of the 
latter country he found means to get 
on board an English vessel, in which 
he was brought to England, and land- 
ed at Yarmouth. He was of course 
received with that hospitality and 
courtesy, to which a person of his 
birth and former quality -is entitled; 
and he left the place for London, 
where he may live in that kind of 
honourable privacy, which is suited 
to his condition, We have now 18 
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eur country two of the ex-kings of 
Europe, and 2 brother of the success- 
ful Emperor is expected. Such is the 
revolution of human affairs. The 
king deposed by this country found 
an asylum on the continent of Eu- 
rope; it is but right to return the 
compliment, when the nations of Eu- 
rope follow our example. 

An arrival from America may be 
considered as of greater importance. 
fhe unhappy man, who was exposed 
on a desert island, for whom great 
search had been made, was found to 
have survived the attempt against his 
life, and to be living in America. 
How he was brought from that place, 
aud by what inducements, it is not 
known ; but it is said, that the family 
of the accused captain, who has ex- 
posed himself to so much animadver- 
sion, have made ample compensation 
to the poor sailor for his sufferings. 
He received his discharge from the 
Admiralty, and went down to his 
friends; and the steps taken by Go- 
vernment, on this occasion, will of 
course be made known during the 
present session of Parliament, 

When we think of the poor sailor 
on the deserted island, the name of 
Sir Francis Burdett naturally occurs 
fo us, and the return made to him for 
the interest he took in the sufferings 
ef his countryman. The cause of 
Sir Francis, seized by an armed force 
of Englishmen, conveyed to the 
tower, and imprisoned there, was ex- 
pected to come to a decision before a 
judge and jury, onthe goth: but the 
law is known to have its delays, and a 
terrible demurrer, as they call it, is 
an obstacle not easily got over. Sir 
Francis brought actions against the 
Serjeant of the House of Commons, 
and the Constable of the Tower, who 
were evidently the first persons with 
whom he had to do. The former 
broke into his house, seized his per- 
son, and the latter kept him in custo- 
dy. It was their business, in the 
course of the trial, to plead their ex- 
cuse, if any in the Speaker's warrant, 
and on this the jury would decide. 
This appears the way to set the ques- 
tion at rest. Twelve sworn men are 
under the direction of the Judge, the 
best triers of causes in the world. But 
the Attorney-General started his ob- 
jectiens, and the arguments he-used 
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were’ specious enough. Either the 
Speaker's warrant is legal or illegal. 
If legal, then the Serjeant can be 
punished only for exceeding the 
limits of his jurisdiction: if illegal, it 
is a point of such consequence, that 
it ought to be solemnly argued before 
the judges, and to be previously de- 
termined. The Judges coincided 
with him in opinion, and the causes 
are deferred till the merits of the de- 
murrer are tried. Of course the le- 
gality of the warrant will be argued 
first before the Judges, and a vast 
display of legal knowledge will occu- 
py the short-hand writers. To us the 
question appears to lie in a nut-shell, 
and we are exceedingly sorry, that its 
merits were not brought before the 
twelve sworn men in the plain form 
of an action for damages against the 
Serjeant. 

The country is too much interested 
in the disappearance of gold, and the 
substitution of paper promises in its 
stead, not to take part in the discns- 
sions which it has occasioned. The 
report of the Builion Committee has 
opened the eyes of many in this coun- 
try, to the immense profits of the bank, 
and the consequent losses to every in- 
dividual by the new system, which it 
has been our misfortune to experi- 
ence. Mr. Huskisson, who was on the 
committee, has published a pamphlet, 
in which he has shewn the injury done 
to us all ina very plain manner. A 
bank note means something, and this 
something is the promise to pay that 
quantity of coin which the note de- 
signates according to law. Now the 
law has fixed forty-three guineas and 
a half to be made out of a pound 
weight of bullion: but if a person 
goes now to buy a pound weight of 
gold at the goldsmiths, he must give 
fifty-six pound notes for it, and when 
he has got the pound coined into 
guineas, and carried his guineas to 
the bank, he will receive forty-five 
pound notes and thirteen shillings and 
sixpence. Thus he loses by the new 
system ten pounds six shillings and 
sixpewce, that is about a fifth of the 
sum he first laid out, and this is the 
rate of the depreciation of our bank 
notes. The fact is too clear. The 
promise of the bank can refer only to 
our coin, or if it refers to any thing 
else, this should be settled by law. 
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Now the law has not changed ite de- 
signation, but only deferred the ful- 
tiliment of the promise: and we, who 
are obliged to use these promises, can- 
not expect them to have the value 
they used to have, when they were 
performed on piesentation. 

On the continent of Europe, next 
to the situation of Lord Wellington's 
army, the Cortez at Cadiz excites our 
attention.. Spain has so long been 
disgraced by its priests, and their en- 
mity to freedom of enquiry, that any 
attempt to establish the liberty of the 
press, must shew that their influence 
is on the wane. The subject could 
not but occur, and the political liberty 
of the press has been in consequence 
voted, but to what extent is not clearly 
ascertained. 
the press seems to have been too de- 
licate asubject for discussion; but, as 
the Cortez has made a beginning, it 
may see the propriety of curtailing 
the impudence of the priest in some 
measure, and taking from him the 
right of hood winking the nation ac- 
cording to his pleasure. The argu- 
ments used were such as might be 
expected; the favourers of liberty 
referred to the example of England, 
the opposers of it to France, which 
they contended was ruined by philoso- 
phers, whose writings attacked equal- 
iy the throne and the altar, Tur- 
miers was the boldest champion against 
this liberty, which he contended in- 
troduced a thousand errors. He 
thought that the universities, the 
bishops, and the holy tribunal should 
be consulted. This fatal liberty had, 
he said, introduced into England a 
variety of sects, which filled the island 
and the throve with horrors, and 
would one day destroy the constitu- 
tion; that it was much better to be 
rude and good, than knowing and 
bad; that the executive power always 
had the greatest influence’on the 
press, though it was tree, so that the 
press and its liberty would be as iis 
government: Morales contended, that 
as the Council of Trent had pro- 


nounced against the liberty ofprint- 
ing books of politics and the fine arts, 
and the Council of Loteran every 
kind of book without a previous re- 
visal, it did not become the Cortez to 
violate these sacred decisions. Against 
this it was observed, that books of 





The religious liberty of 
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heretics only were intended to be pro. 
scribed, and that the fathers of the 
first ages of the church cried out for 
liberty of writing, printing then being 
unknown: and the greatest enemy to 
that liberty was Julian the apostate, 
who prohibited all their books. There 
was sufficient good sense in the as 
sembly to get over the folly and pre. 
judices of the bigots and their idle 
appeals to stupid or wicked councils; 
aud if the Cortez should have power, 
it will be curious to see the effect of 
their liberty regained. In Spain will 
be a political free press: in France 
there is a religious free press: in 
ingland the press is free in both res 
spects to a certain degree, but its 
freedom is incomplete: for no ad- 
vantage should be given to an accuser: 
over the accused, ip matter of Jibel. 
The Cortez has exercised a great 
act of authority by establishing a new 
regency, which has_ been installed; 
but the act has viven rise to a circum- 
stance, which shews that Spain is far 
from being united in its opinion of 
this assembly. A gentleman was 
elected to supply the place in case of 
necessity, of one of the regents, and 
in consequence was under the neces- 
sity of taking the oath appointed to 
be taken by the other regents. To 
this however he demurred, by making 
a salvo of conscience for the rights of 
the king Ferdinand. This naturally 
excited a great ferment, and the gen- 
tleman was sent into custody, and in 
the deliberation on his crime, it was 
thrown out, that he spoke not only 
his own sentiments, but those of a 
considerable number of adherents. 
On the next day he was permitted to 
go to his house under a guard, and to 
be there in custody, and another was 
elected in his room. The question is 
not so clear as may be generally ima- 
gined, though a divine threw out, that 
the salvo of conscience was inap- 
plicable iu this instance. ‘The first 
point, however, to be settled, is, whe- 
ther Ferdinand has any right at all, as 
t does not by amy means appear that 
the resiznation of his father Charles 
has been constitutionaily recognised, 
What a field for a dispute is thus 
opened! Charles, Ferdinand, the 
present Cortez, consisting of deputies 
only from a small part of the king- 
dom, may all claim their rights; and 
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the French ,are preparing red-hot 
balls, which if care is not taken, may 
settle the question, by dispersing his 
majesty the Cortez. 

No reliance can be placed on the 
accounts from the interior of Spain. 
The Gallic King, in spite of the 
Cortez, retains his authority, and he 
anticipates their resolutions, by grant- 
ing his subjects more liberty than 
it is to be feared they are likely to 
have from the representative body. 

In Portugal is the brunt of the war, 
and of the real state of the armies little 
can be said; for both sides boast of 
victories, and the generals contradict 
the statements of their opponents. 
One fact remains certain, that Lord 
Wellington has his position to the 
north of Lisbon in very strong passes ; 
that Massena with his famished army 
is to the north and east of him. It is 
asserted, that Massena has only the 
ground on which he stands: but what 
it isthat prevents him from drawing 
supplies from the east of him, we con- 
fess that we do not see. From the 
appearance of things, one would judge 
that the British was a besieged army, 
the French the besiegers: that the 
latter had a wide extent of country to 
range in, whilst the former was con- 
fined within very narrow limits; and 
that, if what is reported be true, it 
is surprising that Lord Wellington 
does not leave his post, and drive the 
miserable wretches, or skeletons of 
men in arms, who oppose him, into 
the Tagus. 

Bonaparte is pursuing his war 
against commerce with indefatigable 
industry. It seems to approach al- 
most to madness: but the confederate 
kings seem to join heartily in his 
measures. Even the Princess Royal 
of England has the mortification of 
seeing the goods of her countrymen 
burnt under the walls of her palace; 
and in every place similar measures 
are pursued with the utmost rigour. 
The French emperor is determined 
that nothing of English produce or 
manufacture shall appear upon the 
continent. Branding in the face with 
an iron is a punishment of those who 
infringe his decrees: and it is ex- 
pected that he wiil speedily issue the 
penalty of death against those who 
maintain any kind of correspondence 
with this country, But despotism 
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may decree, and decrees put money 
into the pockets of those who are to 
see to the execution of them, Com- 
merce must suffer under these fetters, 
and his own subjects will feel the 
injury. It is however a singular state 
of things, and will bring people on 
both sides of the water to ‘enquire 
into the grounds of the continuance 
of warfare, and perhaps a plan may 
be devised, as soon as the affairs of 
Spain are settled, for the restoration 
of peace and good nei» hbourhood, 
For the present war must go on, 
and the trade of the soldier will 
flourish. 

Something seems to be brewing 
against Denmark. The King is said 
to have given leave of absence to 
thirty thousand of his troops, at the 
same time that ‘they taik of thirty 
thousand Frenchmen passing through 
his dominions by three thousand ata 
time into Sweden. But if the force 
of Denmark is weakened, what secu- 
rity will its king have against the 
French? They may indeed be wanted 
in Sweden, where the Crown Prince 
now is, and by accounts, he has been 
received with great appearance of 
cordiality; and as the king is ia an 
infirm state, it is not impossible that 
he may resign the government to his 
adopted heir. Nothing can be worse 
than the state of Holland. All confi- 
dence is lost. The decrees of the 
French are enforced; and if the war 
continues, Holland must cease to be 
a commercial country. 

The hopes entertained of the Turks 
being able to make a stand against 
the I.ussians, are by no means san- 
guine ; reports are circulated of the 
victories of the’ former; but the 
Grand Signor, with his holy standard, 
has not yet left Constantinople, and 
the number of troops collected in 
that city, produce very great tumults, 
Every thing seems to portend, that the 
Russians will maintain their ground, 
and proposals are said to have been 
made on the part of the Turks to cede 
Moldavia and Wallachia to their ene- 
my. Spanish America is very much 
unsettled, and in one place opposite 
parties have met in battle, both 
fighting under the standard of king 
Ferdinand. 

Africa bas sent very unpleasing in- 
telligence, and such as must excite 
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melancholy reflections. A mutiny 
took place, it is said, at Senegal, when, 
at adrum-head court martial, twenty- 
five of the mutineers were condemned 
to be shot, and twenty-five to be ba- 
nished to Sierra Leone. The dread- 
ful sentence of the former was exe- 
cuted on twenty-four, who declared 
that they had no other ground of com- 
plaint, than that they could not bear 
the thoughts of being detained in 
Africa all their lives. It may not be 
unadviseable to consider how far it is 
consistent with either humanity or 
policy to shut out the hopes of return 
to these unhappy men; and whether, 
after some years good behaviour, they 
might not be drafted into other regi- 
ments, and gradually be restored to 
their native country. 
Proceedings tn Parliament. 

The two TMouses met on the Ist of 
November, and in the House of Lords 
the Chancellor sfated the fact of the 
King’s illness, and moved an adjourn- 
mentofafortnight. Lords Liverpool 
and Holland spoke a few words, and 
the motion passed without opposition. 
—In the Commons the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer stated the reasons for 
business commencing without the 
usual speech, gave hopes of the speedy 
recovery of his Majesty, and moved 
an adjournment for a-fortnight. In 
this he was seconded by Mr. Sheridan, 
who approved of every word said by 
the mover, and the motion here passed 
also without opposition. In conse- 
quence the two Houses met again on 
the 15th, when, in the House of Lords, 
the Chancellor moved a further ad- 
journment of a fortnight, stating his 
trust in God, from the favourable 
symptoms of his Majesty's indisposi- 
tion, that there would be no necessity 
to adopt any proceedings to supply the 
defect of the royal authority. En- 
couraged by these assurances, Lord 
Moira acquiesced in the motion: but 
Lord Grenville, thouzh he would not 
oppose it, stated, as an objection, that 
they had not constituted upon their 
journals the act of necessity, in conse- 
quence of which they were astembled. 
With all the respect tor the noble 
mover, he cou!d not be satisfied in 
such a case with the assertion of any 
subject in the realm, and he contend- 
ed that they could not consistently se- 
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parate without recording the fact of 
the necessity under which they acted, 
although not legally opened as a par- 
liament.—Lord Stanhope was of the 
same opinion with the last speaker, 
hut would not oppose the motion, as 
there had not been time for the arrival 
of all the members who were in Scot- 
land and Ireland.—Lord , Liverpool 
conceived the adjournment to be pro- 
per in every respect, but allowed that 
the two estates of the realm were bound 
before they. proceeded to business to 
ascertain, by real evidence, the state 
of the King’s health, and the extent of 
his incapacity to perform the duties of 
his high ofice.—Lord Grey would not 
interrupt the unanimity of the House, 
but he stated that the two estates of 
the realm can have no legitimate ex- 
istence, no ability to legislate, no au- 
thority to act, when unaccompanied 
at their assembling by the crown, or 
its appointed representative —Lord 
Sidmouth said a few words in favour 
of the motion, which passed unani- 
mously. 
In the Commons, a motion of a si- 
milar nature, with similar assurances 
of speedy recovery, was made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.—Mr. 
Whitbread followed him, and could 
not allow that, in such a crisis, there 
was sufficient ground for such a mo- 
tion. The assertion of an individual, 
unsupported by the evidence of phy- 
sicians or a meeting of the privy coun- 
cit, was not, in his opinion, a justifi- 
cation of the measure. Besides, they 
were going to adjourn for a fortnight, 
to do without the kingly office for that 
period, and all this with their eyes 
open to the present alarming state of 
things, and their probable conse- 
quences. Viewing the measure in so 
unfavourable a light, he would not, 
however, divide the House upon the 
question.—But Sir Francis Burdett, 
seeing the impropriety of the measure 
in the true constitutional point of 
view, could not testify his disappro- 
bation in so tame a mauner, and de- 
clared, decidedly, that he would not 
suffer such a motion to pass without 
dividing the House uponit. The pro- 
position appeared to him to be irra- 
tional and unconstitutional; and bad 
he been present on the first day, he 
should then have opposed an adjourn- 
ment. The constitution was sus 
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pended, and he would not agree toa 
moment's delay till the constitution 
was restored. ‘The motion had a ten- 
dency to bring the kingly office inte 
contempt, to shew that the crown 
might be placed upon a cushion, and 
every thing go on as well, and without 
interruption. The House was placed 
ijn an aukward predicament from its 
neglect to do, in the first instance, its 
duty—a duty which it was not difficult 
todiscover. Theact, passed bya very 
owerful faction respecting the Prince 
of Wales, should never have had his 
sanction. If the same course were pow 
attempted, he should resist it. He 
would not go back to the people, and 
tell them that, after the constitution 
had been suspended for a fortnight, 
he had voted that it should be sus- 
pended for a fortnight longer. No 
effort should be lost on his part to re- 
store to the people the government of 
the constitution. 

Mr. Tierney did not think that the 
motion was founded upon sufficient 
evidence, and contended that, when 
Providence had deprived them of a 
King, it was unbecoming to deprive 
themselves, by theirown act, of a par- 
liament.—Lord Archibald Hamilton 
was decidedly of opinion, that the 
House, insuch acrisis, should adjourn 
only from day to day, and should 
therefore vote against the motion.— 
Mr. Fuller saw no disadvantage in ad- 
journing, as the enemy could not put 
aship to sea, and the French were re- 
treating, he hoped, from Lord Wel- 
lington.—Mr. Ponsonby stated, that he 
should not have objected to the ad- 
journment made on the first day, had 
be been present at the meeting. The 
conduct of the mover had, be said, 
placed him in a painful and delicate 
situation, He did not approve of 
taking a man’s word upon such an oc- 
casion, yet, as the certificates of the 
physicians gave hopes of recovery, he 
could not oppose the motion.—Mr. 
Canning conceived this to be a ‘ques- 
tion in which there might be diifer- 
ence of sentiment without impeach- 
ment of motives. They could not 
proceed to any act except that of ad- 
journing, without entering into any 
enquiry, which, for the present, might 
rather be dispensed with. He thought 
it no dereliction of duty in the House 
to pause for a short time to see whe- 
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ther its interference might be neces- 
sary.—Mr. C. Wynne thought it in- 
cumbent on the House to see what its 
real situstion was, whether thaf of a 
parliament or acgnvention. In what 
capacity they now were he knew not, 
and nothing but a paramount neces- 
sity could justify them in doing any 
act. The first object was to establish 
the necessity, and then they might 
take up the question of expediency, 
whether to proceed to business, or to 
adjourn.—Mr. Sheridan was for the 
adjournment, thinking that it would be 
most agreeable to the feelings of his 
Majesty when he recovered; forthough 
this was the fourth attack of the disor- 
der, it should be recollected tliat the 
preceding recoveries gave hopes of one 
in the present instance. 

Sir Samuel Roiilly declared his 
intention of voting against the motion, 
as, if it did not pass, the House would 
meet on the next day, and so on from 
day to day; which, in the present 
crisis, he thought to be the proper 
line of conduct. He bad heard po 
reason advanced, why the tlouse should 
put it out of its power to meet for a 
fortnight; nor did he think that, when 
the people were deprived of the pro- 
tecting care of his Majesty, it was tit 
to tell the people that they should 
also, for a fortnight, be without the 
assistance and care of their repre- 
sentatives.—Mr. Bathurst saw no ad- 
vantage in the House being adjonrned 
from day to day.—But Mr. Elfiot con. 
ceived the immediate assemblivg of 
the House indispensible in the pre- 
sent awful crisis, which ought not to 
separate without a real knowledge of 
the fact, nor satisfy itself with the 
imperfect evidence on which 
tion was grounded.— Mr. W ilberforce 
objected tothe meeting from day to 
day, and saw no harm itr the adjourn- 
ment; trusting, however, that. thev 
would be better prepared, at the end 
of a fortnight, to consider the evidence 
which might then be laid before them, 
—On the division, there appeared for 





boy and 





the motiont 8 rainst it, 38.— 
Sir Francis Burdett was, according to 
the custom of the House, teller for the 
minority: and the noble spirit of the 
worthy Baronet, on his first meeting 
the House after their conduct towards 
him, will be highly pleasing to every 
lover of his king aud country. 
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Sr As this Department will be of great Importance to AvTuors -and 
Booxseccers, as well as to Literature in general,.it is requested that 
Noticss of Works may be forwarded as early as possible (free of Postage) 


which will le regularly inserted. 
AGRICULTURE. 
DDRESs to the Practical Far- 
mers of Great Britain, recom- 
mending an entire Change of System 
jin the Mode of cultivating Tillage 
Land. 2s. 
ANTIQUITIES. 

The Chronicles of Kuonerrand de 
Monstreliet. Translated by T. Johnes, 
Esq. 12 vols. 8vo. with 4to. vol. of 
plates. 7]. 4s. 

ARTS, FINE. 

Precepts and Observations on the 
Art of coleuring in Landscape Paint- 
ing. By the late W. Oram, Esq. 4to. 
15s. 

Antiquarian and Topographical 
Cabinet; containing a Series of ele- 
gant Views of the must interesting 
Objects of Curiosity in Great Britain, 
accompanied with Letter-press De- 
scriptions. Vol. VIII. small, 15s, 
large paper, 11. 4s, 

ASTRONOMY. 

Evenings’ Amusements, or the Beau- 
ty of the Heavens displayed; in which 
several striking Appearances, to be 
observed on various Evenings in the 
Heavens during the Year 1811, are 
described. By W. Frend, M. A. 
12mo. 3s. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The Elements of Experimental 
Chemistry. By W. Henry, M.D. 
F.R.S. 2 vols. Svo. 11. 5s. 

CLASSICS. 

Hebrew Criticism and Poetry, or 
the Patriarchial Blessings of Isaac and 
Jacob. . 8vo. 15s. 

EDUCATION. 

Qi'schyli Prometheus vinctus ad fi- 
dem Manuscriptorem emendavit No- 
tas et Glossarium adjecit C. J. Blom- 
field, A.B. 8vo. 6s. 

Instruction for the Fiducation of a 
Daughter. By the Archbishop of 
Cambrai. 12mo. 8s, 

A Familiar Introduction to the Arts 
and Sciences; for the Use of Schools 
and Young Persons. By the Rev. J. 
Joyce. 12s. 6s. 

HERALDRY. 
An Introduction to Heraldry. By 


W. Berry. Syo. 9s, 


HISTORY. 

Political Essay on the Kingdom of 
New Spain. By Alexander de Hum. 
boldt. Translated from the French 
bv J. Black. @2vols. 8vo. 11. 18s. 

A History of the Roman Govern. 
ment, from the Commencement of the 
State till the final Subversion of Li. 
berty. By A. Brodie. 8vo. 19s, 

LAW. 

Clarke's Biblictheca Legum, or 
Complete Catalogue of the Common 
and Statute Law Books of the United 
Kingdom, with an Account of their 
Dates and Prices. By J. Clarke, 
18mo. 9s. 

Speeches of the Hon. T. Erskine, 
8vo. Vol. [V. 10s. 6d.—royal 8yvo, 
15s, 

Proceeding of a General Court 
Martial for the Trial of Capt. T. H. 
Hoppner. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Englishman's Right; a Dia- 
logue between a Barrister at Law and 
a Juryman; plainly setting forth, 1, 
the Antiquity, 2, the excellent de- 
signed Use, 3, the Office and just Pri- 
vileges of Juries, by the Law of Eng- 
fand. By Sir John Hawles, Knt. 1s.6d. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The Gentleman's Mathematical 
Companion forthe Year 1811. 9s. 6d, 

Cambridge Problems; being a Col- 
lection of the Quotations of the gene- 
ral Examination from the Year 1800 
to1810. 8vo. 6s. 

The Principles of Fluxions. By W. 
Dealtry, M.A. 8vo. 14s. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 

Pharmacopeia Officinalis Britan- 
nica; being a new and correct Trans- 
lation of the late Edition of the Lon- 
don Pharmacopeia. By R. Stocker. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Familiar Treatise on Asthma, 
Difficulty of Breathing, W heezing,and 
Winter Coughs; containing explicit 
Directions for the Use of the Stram- 
monium, combined with other Herbs 
for Smoking. By J.T. Fisher. 2s. 

A Treatise on the Causes, Preven- 
tion, and Cure of the Gout; with 
itemarks on the Eau Medijcinale. By 
J. Desgenctte. 2s. Od, 
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Observations on the present State 
of the Profession and Trade of Medi- 
cine. By J. Jenkins, Esq. 3s. 6d. 

An Enquiry in the Causes of the 
Number of Insane. By W.S. Hal- 
dane, M.D. Svo. 5s. 

The Anatomy of the Human Bones 
and Nerves. By A. Monro, M.D. 
j2mo. 6s. 6d. , 

[lustraticns of Madness; exhibit- 
ing a singular Case of insanity, and a 
no less remarkable Difference in me- 
dical Opinion. By J. Haslam. 8vo. 
5s. Od. 

MILITARY. 

Essay on the Military Policy and 
Justitutions of the British Empire. 
By C. W. Pasley. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“Plan for increasing the Incomes of 
Officers of the Army. By Capt. D. 
Roberts. 1s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Question concerning the De- 
preciation of our Currency stated and 
examined. By W. Huskisson, Esq. 
M.P. 5s. 

A Sketch of the City of Lisbon and 
its Environs. By R. B. Fisher, Esq. 
$s. 6d. 

An Account of some recent Trans- 
actions in the Colony of Sierra 
Leone; with a few Observations on 
the State of the Africam Coast. By 
J.Grant. 3s. 6d. 

Letters of the Marquisse du Def- 
fand to the Hon, H. Walpole, trom 
the Year 1766 to the Year 1780: to 
which are added Letters of Madame 
du Deffand to Voltaire, from the Year 
1759 t0 1775. 4vols.12mo. QI. Qs. 

Practical Observations on the Re- 
port of the Bullion Committee. By 
C. Bosanquet, Esq. 4s. 

Considerations for the Use of Young 
Men and the Parents of Young Men. 
18mo. Is. 

The Prebendary and the Curate, or 
an Appeal to the Candour of the Pub- 
lic; comprehending an impartial Ex- 
position of the State of parochial Af- 
fairs in Sawley Wilne and Long 
Eaton, in the County of Derby. By 
the Rev. T’. Humphries, A.M. Is. 

Report of the Select Committee on 
the High Price of Bullion. 3s. 

Luffman’s new Cellar Book for 
Princes, Noblemen, and Gentlemen. 
Folio. 16s. 
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of Nicholas Tomlinson, Esq. a Cap- 
tain in his Majesty's Navy. s. 

Moral Tales. By the late Author 
of the Exemplary Mother. 12mo. 4s, 

Phocion’s Opinions on the. public 
Funds, on the circulating Medium, 
and on the Situation of the United 
Kingdom at this critical Juncture. 1s. 


NOVELS. 


The Schoolmistress: a Moral Tate 
for Youry Ladies. By Mrs, Hunter. 
Q2vols. Qs. 

Eva of Cambria, or the Fugitive 
Daughter. By Emma de Lisle. $ 
vols. 15s. 

Alidia and Cloudan, or the Off- 
spring of Bertha. 2vols. 10s." 

The Idiot, or Pictures of Life. By 
H. Boswell. S vols. 15s. 

Henry and Isabella, or the Reverse 
of Fortune. 2vols. 10s. 

The Roval Exile, or Victims of 
Human Passions; an historical Ro- 
mance. By Mrs.Green. 4 vols. 11. 

The Mountain Chief: a Romance. 
4 vols. 12mo. 11. 

The Spectre of the Mountain of 
Grenada. § vols. 12mo. 15s. 

Egbert, or the Monk of Penmon. # 
vols. Qs. 


POETRY. 


Poems, original and translated. By 
C.A.Wheelwright. 8vow 10s. 6d. 

The City Tribute, or Honest Effu- 
sions of Love and Loyalty. By G. 
Hubbard. Qs, 

The Pleasures of Possession, or the 
Enjoyment of the present Moment 
contrasted with those ef Hope and 
Memory. By C. Verral.  12mo. 
10s. 6d. 

The Poetical Class Book, or Read- 
ing Lessons for every Day in the Year. 
By F. W. Mylius. 12mo. 5s. 

Joseph; a religious Poem: histori- 
cal, patriarchial, and typical. By the 
Rey. C. Lucas. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. Is. 


Glenochel: a descriptive Poem. 
Vol. I. By J. Kenedy. fe. 6s. 6d. 

Genevieve, or the Spirit of the 
Drave: a Poem. By J. Stewart, Esq. 
8vo. 9s. y 

Tales in Verse. By an Officer. 
With a Version of Morduth a Poem, 
By Danthall, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The First Book of: Poetry, for the 
Use of Schools. By W. F. Myliys. 


An Appeal 4o the Public in Behalf 1gmo, 3s. 
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Posthumous Fragments of Margaret 
Nicholson. Edited by J. Fitzvicter. 
Qs. 6d. 

Lines to the Earl Grey at Howick 
Castle, Northumberland. Is. 


POLITICAL. 
The Crisis, or can the Country be 
saved, briefly considered. By Lieut.- 
Col. J.Grey. 1s. 


The Comparison: in which Mock, 
Reform, Half Reform, and Constitu- 
tional Reform are considered. by J. 
Cartwright, Esq. 4s. 

RELIGION. 

Sermons and Extracts, consolatory 
on the Loss of Friends. S8vo. 8s. 

Family Sermons: a Selection of 
Discourses for every Sunday in the 
Year, and for Christmas Day and 
Good Friday, from the Works of 
Archbishop Secker; with a Life of 
the Archbishop. By Beilby Porteus. 
2vols Svo. 11. Is. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy 
of the Diocese of London. By John 
Lord Bishop of that Diocese, at his 
primary Visitation, 1810. 1s. 6d. 
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The Power of Religion on the 
Mind. By L. Murray. 8vo. 13, 

Observations on the Evidences of 
the Truth of Revelation. 12mo. 95,64, 


A Sermon preached Nov. 4, 1810, 
en Occasion of opening the New Gra, 
vel Pit Meeting House, Hackney, By 
R. Aspland. 1s. 6d. 

A Series of Discourses, principally 
on the Evidences of Christianity, By 
the Rev. J. Naylor, B.D. 8vo. 10s.6¢, 


Sermons, by the Rev. R. Polwhele, 
A new Volume. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

A Commentary on the Ecclesiastes, 
By E. Reynolds, D.D. 8vo. 9s. 

The Poor Man's Evening Portion; 
being a Selection of a Verse of Scrip. 
ture, with short Observations for 
every Day inthe Year. By R. Haw- 
ker, D.D. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

VOYAGES. 

Travels through Denmark and Swe. 
den. To which is prefixed a Journal 
of a Voyage down the Elbe, from 
Dresden to Hamburgh. By Louis de 
Boisgelin. 2 vols. 4to. 3i. $s.—or 
with the plates coloured, 41. 4s. 
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DISPATCHES FROM THE BRITISH 
ARMY IN PORTUGAL. 
GazeTTe INTELLIGENCE. 
GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY, Nov. 20. 

Downing-strect, Nov. 19, 1810. 
The following dispatch, from Lieut- 
Gen. Viscount Wellington, was re- 
ccived at the Karl of Liverpool's 
ofhce:— 
Pero Nesro, Noo. 3, 1810. 
My Lorp,—I have not observed 
any alteration in the enemy's position 
or numbers since [ addre’sed you on 
the 27th ult. They have a consider- 
able body of troops principally ca- 
valry, on the Tagus, between Pan- 
hete and Saniarem ; andI have reason 
io believe that Loison's division of in- 
fantry had not marched in that direc- 
tion, as I reported to your lordship 
ahey had in my last dispatch; some 
of the corps composing that division 
have certainly remained ‘in the camps 
in front of this army. The enemy 
have pushed some troops across the 
Zezere above Punhete, principally 
cavalry, apparently to recounoitre the 
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roads in that direction and the Fort at 


Abrantes; but I conclude that the 
rains which have fallen within these 
few days will have swelled that river, 
and that these troops will have retired 
again. They are still reported to be 
at work upon materials for a bridge 
both at Santarem and Barquinha: but 
I have detached Major-General Fane 
with a body of cavalry and infantry to 
the left of the Tagus, from whom I 
hope to receive accurate accounts of 
what is passing opposite to him on this 
side; and he will endeavour to destroy 
these materials, if it should be prac- 
ticable. It is reported by all the de- 
serters that the enemy's troops con- 
tinuc to suffer great distress from the 
want of provisions. It is impossible 
to form an estimate of the quantity of 
provisions which they found in the 
villages on the ground which they oc- 
cupy; but it is certain that thev can 
draw none from any other part of the 
country, the whole being in the pos- 
session of our troops. ‘I'he garrison 
of Peniche, and the garrison of Obidos, 
which place Captain Feawick, of the 
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Portuguese service, has lately occu- 
pied, under the direction of Brigadier- 
General Blunt, and the British ca- 
yalry, continue to carry on a destruc- 
tive warfare in the rear of the enemy’s 
right, while the high road from Co- 
imbra by Leyria is in the possession 
of Colonel Wilson's detachment. 
enclose a letter from Marshal Beres- 
ford, on the effects of the operations 
of Brigadier-General Blunt and Cap- 
tain Fenwick. 1 have received no 
letter from General Silveira of a later 
date than the 19th of October. He 
bad not at that time heard of the 
march of any of the enemy’s troops in 
Castile. He occupied with his de- 
tachment the roads from Almeida to 
Trancoso, Celerico, and Guarda. He 
had heard that General Bonnet had 
evacuated the Asturias; and, it is 
supposed, bad moved into Biscay. 1 
have letters from Estremadura and 
Castromarin of as late a date as the 
e7th of October, stating that Mortier’s 
corps was still at Seville, ina very in- 
efficient state, and having many sick. 
My last accounts from Cadiz are of 
the 22d ult. 


(Signed) WELLINGTON, 





LONDON GAZETTE. 
Downing-street, November 24. 


A dispatch, of which the following is 
ap extract, was last night received 
at Lord Liverpool's office, addressed 
to his lordship by Lieut.-General 
Viscount Wellington, dated Pero 
Negro, Nov. 10, 1810. 

Nothing of any importance has oc- 
turred since | addressed you on the 
Sdinstant. The enemy reconnoitred 
Abrantes on the 5th inst. and under 
cover of that operation, movedasmall 
body of cavalry and infantry through 
Beira Basa towards Viila Velha, evi- 
dently with an intention of obtaining 
possession of the bridge on the Tagus 
at that place. They found it, how- 
ever, destroyed, and this detachment 
returned to Sobriera Formosa. [have 
a letter from Gen. Silviera, of the 8d 
Inst. from Francoso. He had his de- 
tachment on the Coa, and one of them 
(consisting of a battalion cf the 24th 
regiment, which had been in garrison 
at Almeida during the siege, and 
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which Marshal Massena had reported 
to theemperor as having voluntarily 
entered the French service) had driven 
in the out-posts of the ‘present gar- 
rison at Almedia. 


GALLANT ACTIONS. 
LONDON GAZETTE, NOV. 20. 
Transmitted by Sir R. Curtis, Barf. 


Diana, off La Hogue, Nov. 10. 

S1tr,—I have the honour to inform 
you, that though the wind was strong 
from N. E. and N. E. by N. on Mon- 
day evening the 12th inst. with a very 
heavy sea, I thought it probable that 
the enemy’s frigates might endeavour 
to push out, I therefore placed the 
ships in the best position I could sup- 
pose, and at half-past twelve on Tues- 
day morfing we found ourselves in 
shore of them; the wind having 
backed to N. by E. threw them con- 
siderably to windward of us, but pre- 
vented their getting round Barfleur; 
we were so near as to fire two broad- 
sides at them before they got under 
the batteries of Marcou. At that 
time Capt. Loring, in the Niobe, had 
pushed in shore, in hopes of cutting 
off the sternmost ship, which he bad 
nearly effected, but the wind blowing 
fresh from the N. and E. with a heavy 
sea, and the Hood tide about to make, 
we could not: prevent their getting 
through the narrow passage on the 
west end of Marcou. On Tuesday 
forenoon they weighed, and remained 
under sail, close under the batteries of 
Marcou for several hours, and in the 
evening got into La Hogue Roads, we 
having been driven to the N. of Bar- 
fleur by the ebb tide, the wind 
easterly. On the Wednesday morn- 
ing L sent Captain Loring in the 
Niobe to give Capt. Malcolm, in the 
Donegal, information of the situation 
of the enemy’s ships/ and made all 


sail in this ship to the anchorage off 


La Hogue, and, on my approaching 


it, had the satisfaction to see one of 


the enemy's frigates run onshore. [| 
anchored at one P. M. and continued 
so until morning, when I perceived 
that the other of the enemy’s frigates 
seemed to be ina position where she 
might be attacked; I weighed on the 
first of the flood and made sail for her, 
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but the enemy, on observing our in- 
tentions, weighed and went close iuto 
the shoal of St. Vaast, and imme- 
diately between the batteries of La 
Hogue and Tatiliou. I determined, 
however, to go as close to her as [I 
could, without getting on shore, in 
hopes something might be done; but 
after twice standing in close alongside 
of her, sustaining’ the fire of the two 
batteries, together with the frigate, 
which by this time had received con- 
siderable reinforcements of men from 
the shore, I found the fire so very 
heavy, that I saw no hopes of doing 
any thing effectual against her. At 
this time Capt. Malcolm, of the Do- 
negal, arrived with the Revenge and 
Niobe, and the attack was renewed by 
the four ships, who continued going 
in alternately, and made every exer- 
tion so long as the tide would permit 
them to doso; and I have no doubt 
the fiigate must have received very 
great injury from it. Lamsure I need 
not tell you how very mertified all on 
bvard the Diana and Niobe are, that, 
after our anxious blockade, we have 
not been able to do more; but I trust 
you will believe that every thing has 
been done that was in our power to 
get possession of the frigates; and it 
is some consolation to be able to say, 
that one of them is on the rocks ‘of 
Saint Vaast, on her beam ends, and 
last night fell over on her larboard 
side, having been before on her star- 
board, and the other laying apparently 
on the shoal near the Fort, and, [ 
trust, not io a state to go tosea fora 
considerable length of time. It now 
remains for me to say, that nothing 
could exceed the steady behaviour of 
my officers and men of the Diana; 
and to Mr. Rowe, the First Lieute- 
nant, J feel particularly indebted for 
his assistance and exertion. Captain 
Loring speaks in the highest terms of 
his officers and men, partieularly 
Lieut. Simpson. I am happy to say, 
that though we were a long time un- 
der so heavy a fire, we have only one 
marine slightly wounded, but the ship 
has suffered very considerably in her 
masts, sails, hull, and rigging. Unless 
they dismantle the enemy's frigate, I 
shall continue on my present station 
until f have the honour to receive 
your orders. I have to beg your for- 
giveness for the length of this, but 
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hope that the variety of occurrences 
necessary to be stated will plead my 


excuse. 
I have, &c. 
CuaRLes Grant, 





_ Donegal, Nov. 17, 

S1r,—On the 14th inst, being near 

to Barileur, Captain Loring, of the 
Niobe, informed, me that two large 
French frigates had sailed from Havre 
on the night of the 12th, and had been 
chased into La Hogue by the Diana 
and Niobe. Next morning in com- 
pany with the Revenge, I joined the 
Diana off La Hogue, and obseryed 
one of the enemy's frigates a-ground, 
near St. Vaast (the day before she 
had been driven from her anchors in 
the gale from the southward), the 
other was anchored very near to the 
shore, between the foris of La Hogue 
and Tatiliou; it was impossible to 
approach her but under the fire of her 
guns and those of the two batteries, 
which are very considerable, We 
tacked three times near to her, firing 
our broadsides whilst going abouts 
the Revenge, Diana, and Niobe did 
the same; and it is with pleasure [ 
inform you that the ships were ma- 
neuvred with the greatest precision, 
although the shot and shells fell in 
abundance around them, and the guns 
could only be brought to bear when 
head to wind. At one o'clock the tide 
of ebb drifting us to leeward, obliged 
us to desist from the attack, and we 
anchored out of gun-shot. Some of 
our rigging is cut, and a shot in the 
head of the main-top-mast; but other- 
wise our damages are not very ma- 
terial. The Donegal had three men 
wounded, and Revenge seven, two of 
whom are since dead, Having on 
board some of Colonel Congreve's 
rockets, in the night I sent the boats 
under the command of Mr. Taylor, 
First Lieutenant of the Donegal, who 
fired several in the direction of the 
frigate. Whether from their effect 
or from the effects of our cannonade, 
I know not, but at day-light we ob- 
served her nearer to the shore, and 
a-ground; the other was on her beam- 
ends, and nearly dry at low water. As 
they were now perfectly protected by 
the batteries, it did not appear to me 
that any further attempt could be 
made to destroy them; L therefore r¢- 
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sumed my station with the Revenge, 
leaving the Diana and Niobe to watch 
the port of La Hogue. Capt. Grant 
will have detailed to you the 
particulars respecting his own ship 
and the Niobe; I have only to say 
that the conduct of both, whilst acting 
with me, was such as was to be ex- 
pected from well appointed English 
frigates. One of the frigates I con- 
sider to be lost; she was first on her 
starboard beam-ends, and when raised 
by the tide, fell over, on its leaving 
her, on her larboard side; the other 
must have suffered very considerably 
from our shot, and where she is 
aground, is exposed to the cast winds, 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


(Signed) P. MALcoLM. 
To Sir Roger Curtis, Bart. §c. 





ADMIRALTY OFFICE, Novy. 24. 
Transmitted by Sir Charles Cotton. 


Amphion, Gulph of Trieste, June 2. 
Sir,—A convoy of several vessels 
from Trieste were chaced into the 
harbour of Grao by the boats of the 
Amphion yesterday, and the officer, 
(Lieutenant Slaughter) on his return, 
reported they were laden with naval 
stores for the arsenal-at Venice. As 
the Italian government are making 
great exertions at the present moment 
to fit out their marine at that port, 
the capture of this convoy became an 
object of importance, and I was the 
more induced to attempt it, as its pro- 
tection (it was said) consisted only in 
25 soldiers stationed at Grao, an open 
town in the Friule; the sequel will 
shew that we were buth deceived as to 
the number of the garrison and the 
strength of the place; and if | should 
euter too much into detail in relating 
to you the circumstances attending 
lls capture, | trust you will consider 
it oh my part as only an anxious de- 
fire to do justice to the gallant exer- 
tions of those who were employed on 
the occasion. The shoals of .Grao 
prevent the near approach of shipping 
ofburthen; the capture of the convoy, 
therefore, was necessarily confined to 
boat service, and I telegraphed to his 
Majesiy’s ships Cerberus aud Active 
on the evening of the 28th, that their 
boats and marives should assemble 
alongside the Amphion by twelve that 
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night.” It fell calm early in the even- 
ing, and conceiving, from our distance 
from Grao, that the boats of the Ac- 
tive (who was considerably in the 
offing) would not arrive in time, [ 
wrote to Captain Gordon to request 
they might be sent immediately; I 
mention this as it will account why 
that ship's boats and marines were not 
in the station assigned them in the 
attack, and that no possible blame cam 
be imputed to the officers and men 
employed in them for their not bein 

present, as distance alone prevented 
them. Captain Whitby, of the Cer- 
berus, very handsomely volunteered 
his services on this occasion; but I 
considered it as a fair opportunity for 
my Second Lieutenant (Slaughter), 
(the First Lieutenant being absent, 
having been detached on other ser- 
vice in the barge the day before), to 
distinguish himself, and he has fully 
in every way justified the confidence 
I had in him. The convoy were 
moored in a river above the town of 
Grao, and it was absolutely necessary 
to be first in possession of it; the de- 
fences of the town were two old castles, 
almost in ruins, with loop-holes for 
musquetry, and a deep ditch in their 
front, extending from one castle te 
the other. The boats from the Am-~ 
phion and Cerberus put off from the 
ship about 40 minutes past eleven, 
and the marines of both ships, under 
Lieutenants Moore and Brattle (of 
marines), and Lieutenant Dickenson 
of the Cerberus, the whole under the 
command of Licutenant Slaughter, 
landed without musket-shot to the 
right of the town before day-light, and 
instantly advanced to the attack, the 
launches with carronades, under 
Lieutenant O'Brien (Third of the 
Amphion), accompanying them along 
shore. It had been intended that the 
Amphion’s and Active’s should have 
landed to the right of the town, and 
the Cerberus to the left, but the 
former boats not arriving, Lieutenant 
Slaughter very properly took the Cer- 
berus’s with him, and left the gig to 
direct the Active’s to the left; of 
coyrse they had much further to row, 
and, much to the regret of all, did not 
get on shore till after the place was 
taken. A very heavy: firing com- 
menced about dawn of day, the enemy 
considerably stronger than was imax 
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gined, and, assisted by & numerous 
peasantry, kept up avery destructive 
fire on our men whilst advaticing, who 
purposely retired a little to the left, 
taking shelter under some hillocks, 
and what the unevenness of the ground 
afforded; they were followed by the 
French troops, whe, conceiving this 
to be a retreat ef the boats, quitted 
their advantageous position, and 
charged with the bayonet. It no 
longer became a contest to be decided 
by musquetry; they were received 
with the steadiness and bravery in- 
herent in Englishmen; both officers 
and men were personally engaged 
hand to hand, and out of the number 
killed of the enemy in this encounter, 
eight were bayonet wounds, which 
will convince you, Sir, of the nature 
of the attack. A struggle of this kind 
could not last iong, and the French 
tréops endeavoured, in great confu- 
sion, to regain their former position ; 
they were closely pursued, and charged 
in their turn, which decided the busi- 
ness, and the whole detachment of the 
enemy, consisting of a Lieutenant, 
Serjeant, and thirty-eight privates of 
the 8ist regiment (all Frenchmen) 
were made prisoners, leaving our 
brave men in possession of the town, 
and twenty-five vessels Jaden with 
stores and merchandize. The Ac- 
tive’s boats landed at this moment, 
and her marines, under Lieutenant 
Foley, were of great use in completely 
securing the advantages gained. Every 
exertion was now made to get the 
convoy out of the river; but it being 
almost low water, it was late in the 
evening before they could be yot 
afivat, and much labour and fatigue 
was occasioned, being ubliged to shift 
the cargoes into smaller vessels to get 
them over the bar. About eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon an attack was 
made on the towmby a party of French 
troops coming from Maran, a village 
in the interior ; the force nearest them, 
under Lieutenants Slaughter, Moore, 
and Mears, of the Active, instantly 
attacked, assisted by the launches in 
the river; and the enemy, finding all 
resistance ineffectual, after losing two 
killed, threw down their arms and 
surrendered. In this latter business a 
Lieutenant and 22 men of the 5th 
regiment of Light Infattry (atl French 
troops) were made prisoness. 
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[Novemage 
The same intrepidity which had 
insured success before was equall 
conspicuous on this second occasion, 
About seven in the evening, | had 
the satisfaction of seeing the whole 
detachments coming off to the squa- 
dron, which L anchored about ae 
miles from the town directly the 
wind allowed, and every thing was 
secured by eight o'clock. A service 
of this nature has not been performed 
without loss; but every thing consj- 
dered, it falls short of what might 
have been expected from the obsti- 
nate resistance met with. Lieutenant 
Brattle, of the Royal Marines, of the 
Cerberus, is severely wounded in 
the thigh, but will, | trust, recover, 
He has (with every officer and man in 
the party) distinguished himseif 
greatly.—No credit can attach itself 
to me, Sir, for the success of this eu- 
terprize ; but I hope I may be allowed 
to point out those to whose gallant 
exertions it is owing; nor can f suffi- 
ciently express my thanks to the com- 
manding Lieutenant Slaughter, who 
has on this, and on frequent instances 
befere, given proofs of courage and 
conduct, whicl merit every encov- 
ragement, and | beg leave to recom- 
mend him in the strongest terms to 
your consideration. He expresses 
himself in the handsomest manner 
of Lieutenants Dickenson of the 
Cerberus, and Moore and Brattle of 
the Marines, and of every petty officer 
and man einployed. It is hard to 
particularize where all distinguish 
themselves; but the conduct of 
Lieutenant Moore, who commanded 
the marives, (till the Active’s landed) 
is spoken of iv such bigh terms by all, 
that [ feel it a duty to mention him, 
and I do it in that confidence of his 
worth which his exemplary behaviour 
during five years service together, has 
long insured him. Opportunities do 


not often occur where officers are per 


sonally engaged; but in the one [ 
have endeavoured to describe, the 
commanding Lieutenant, and his 
gallant associates (Moore and Dick- 
enson) owe their lives to their own in- 
dividual bravery aud strength. In- 
deed, the conduct of every one em- 
ploved merits the warmest encoml- 
ums; andI regret I cannot have it in 
my power to particularize them. The 
vessels captured are chicfly laden with 
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steel, iron, and. merchandize. The 
pfisoners in all are two lieutenants, 
two serjeants, and fifty-six privates of 
the 5th and S8ist regiments, which 
composed part of Geueral Marmont’s 
army, and distinguished theinselves 
in the late war with Austria, at the 
battle of Wagram, | I enclose returns 
of the killed and wounded, and have 
to regret four valuable’ marines 
amongst the former. . I also forward 
the returns of the officers emploved 


ou this service, with the vessels 
captured, aud I have, &c. 
(Signed) W. Hoste. 


Admiral Sir Charles Cotton, Bart. 
Commander in Chief, &c. 


Amphion’s list of seamen and ma- 
pines killed and wounded :— 

Killed—D. -Coles, T. Kenyon, J. 
M‘Donough, T. Felix, marines. 

Wounded—J. Clarke, marine, se- 
verely; W. Jones, able seaman, ditto ; 
G. Brown, able seaman, slightly. 

Enemy's luss, 10 kilied, 8 wounded. 

(Signed) W. Hoste, Captain, 

A list of marines wounded on board 
his Majesty's ship Cerberus—J. Brat- 
tle, lieutenant, severely; W. Sharp, 
private,dangerousJy; 5.Cunningham, 
private, lost an arm, S, Haynes, pri- 
vate, severely; H. Bentley, private, 
slightly, 

(Signed) Henry Wuitsy, Capt. 

List of enemy's vessels captured and 
destroyed in the above action—Burnt 
in the river, not being able to get 
them over the Bar, 11; brought out 
and sent to Lissa with cargoes, five; 
amall trading vessels, loaded from the 
large vessels burnt, 14 or 15. 


(Signed) W.Hosre, Captain, 





DeaTu OF THE PRINCEsS AMELIA, 


Her’ Royal Highness, after a long 
and painful illness, departed this life 
at Windsor, on Friday, November 2, 
in the 28th year of her «we. Her 
Royal Highness was the youngest 
daughter of their Majesties. 

On Tuesday, November 13, the 
body was interred in St. George's 
Chapel. A solemn silence pervaded 
Windsor during the whole of the day. 
All the shops were shut up, aud scarce 


Funeral of the Princess Amelia. 





one individual was to be seen in 
the streets who was not attired in 
mourning. 

A more lively interest was never 
felt on a similar occasion. The appli- 
cations for tickets of admission to the 
chapel were so numerous as to exceed 
all calculation. Originally it was 
intended to issue 400 adinissions; but 
subsequently, in consequence of the 
arrangements made for the funeral, it 
was found necessary to limit the num- 
ber to $00. Disappointed in their 
hope of obtaining tickets, hundreds 
now endeavoured to gain a view of 
the interior of the chapel, but here 
again were disappointed. Augusta- 
Lodge now became an object of 
public curiosity, in front of which 
many persons appeared in the course 
of the day, who appeared to feel. a 
melancholy pleasure in contemplating 
the mansion in which her Royal 
Highness breathed her last. . The 
windows of the Lodge were closed; 
and the gloomy silence which reigned 
around, tended nota little to heighten 
the mournful solemnity of the scene. 
At an early hour the persous who 
were to walk in procession assembled 
at Augusta Lodge. 

Between two and‘three o'clock the 
Castle-gates were closed against the 
public, and guards stationed. at each 
avenue. This precaution was adopted 
in consequence of an order issued 
in the morning by Lord Aylesford, to 
prevent the admission of improper 
persons, as also to guard against that 
excessive crowding from which so 
many inconvenicnees have arisen on 
similar occasions. At about five 
o'clock the King's own Staffordshire 
militia were marched from their bar- 
racks to Hank the procession. These 
drawing up in front of the private en- 
trance to St. George’s chapel, lined 
the way thence to Augusta-Lodge, A 
burning flambeau was carried by 
every seventh or eighth man, all the 
way along the line. The effect of 
these was very grand, as the light was 
not sufficiently strong to detract from 
the gloom fitting such an occasion, 
while it served to show the various 
groups of persons in black who mourn- 
‘fully paraded the Castle-vard. Shortly 
after the soldiers thus drew ap, the 

moon arose in great, splendour, and 
H32 
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her silver rays, glittering on the bat- 
tlements of the castle, had a beauti- 
fully serene appearance, which ren- 
dered the spectacle more picturesque 
and interesting, as furnishing a fine 


contrast to the sable appearance of 


all around, though it in some mea- 
sure softened the awful aspect of the 
whole. 


Between the hours of six and eight: 


@ great many carriages drew up at the 
private entrance to St..George’s cha- 
pel. The principal mourners came 


In these, and among them several of 


the Royal Dukes. The ladies gene- 
tally wore long white veils, but many 
appeared in black ones. Most of the 
gentlemen wore white ribbons on the 
right shoulder. 

The clock had no soonef struck 
eight than the procession moved from 
Angusta-Lodge.. The servants of the 


Royal Family came first on foot, After 
these, four trumpeters on white horses 


appeared slowly advancing, playing at 
the same time ‘‘ The Dead March in 
Saul.” They were followed by a de- 
tachment of the Royal Blues, to which 
succeeded the body, ina plain hearse, 
drawn by eight horses. The hearse 
was followed by a carriage, in which 
were the Prince of Wales and Duke 
of Cambridge. The second carriage 
contained the Countess of Chester- 
field (chief mourner) and her at- 
tendants. The carriages of the Prince 
of Wales and the Duke of Cambridge, 
each drawn by six horses, followed, 
and closed the sad cavalcade. 

The procession moved slowly to the 
south entrance of St. George's chapel. 
A temporary porch had heen there 
erected, which was lived with black 
cloth. Arriving there, eight yeomen, 
who walked by the side of the hearse, 
took out the coffin and bore it on 
their shoulders into-the chapel, and 
placed it on tressels near the altar, 
and retired. The chapel worea very 
gloomy appearance, the floor being 
covered with black cloth, and the pul 

it and desks hung with the same.— 

he altar was covered with black, and 
two flambeaux were placed on it. 
The grooms, trumpeters, and ser- 
yants filed off at the outer door, and 


the body was received by the pages of 


the Royal Family, the Dean and Pre- 


(Novenaen 


cession then moved on in. the order 
which had previously been concerted, 
The Choir, with burning tapers, 
walked before the coffin, singing as 
they advanced. A page also preceded 
the body, bearing the coroneti of :the: 
Princess Amelia ona cushion of black 
velvet trimmed with gold. iid 

The procession passed up the mids 
dle aisle, and the. body being: placed 
on the tressels, the chief mourner 
seated herself at .the head, and -the 
dressers and attendants ranged them. 
selves on the sides. The stalls..on 
each side of the chapel were occupied 
by his Majesty's Ministers, the Nobi- 
lity, and Gentry. 

Just below the seats occupied by 
his Majesty’s Ministers, the Grooms 
of the Bed-chamber and her Royal 
Highness’s Physicians took their seats. 
The seats on a line with those last 
mentioned, at the lower part of the 
chapel, were filled with the Master 
Canons and Lay Clerks. In frout of 
these were the Dressers and the 
Choir, and onaline with them the 
Eguerries of the Royal Family. 

At the lower end of the chapel those 
of the Royai Family present took their 
stations in tlieir respective stalls. The 
Prince of Wales sat to the left of the 
entrance. The Duke of Clarence was 
seated on his left, the Duke of Cum- 
berland on the left of the Duke of 
Clarence, and the Duke of Cambridge 
to the left of the Duke of Cumber- 
land. To the right of the entrance 
the Dukes of York, Kent, and Sussex, 
were seated. 

The anthem concluded, the funeral 
service was read by the Dean of 
Windsor fiom the sufferance stall. 
An appropriate dirge was then sung, 
and the body was deposiied ina 
temporary vault, where it is to remain 
till Cardinal Wolsey’s Chapel is fi- 
nished, At the conclusion of the 
ceremony, Sir Isaac Heard, King at 
Arms, pronounced the following 
words :— 

“Printess Amelia, aged 27, sixth 
daughter of his Majesty George the 
Third, King of Great Britain, to 
whom Gop grant long life, health, 
and prosperity.” 

Nothing could be more awfully 
impressive than the whole of this me- 


dendary, and the Choir, and the pro- Jancholy spectacle, as nothing could 
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be more truly: affecting than the 
subject. 

The anxiety of the public to wit- 
ness the performance of the sad rites 
due to departed virtue, caused a 
considerable number of persons to 
assemble at the. door, of the chapel 
between four and five in the after- 
noon,: The ‘door was thrown open to 
those who had obtained tickets at 
about: six, and the north aisle was 
immediately filled. The whole was 
evet by eleven o'clock, when the 
procession returned as it went. 


Died.) At Hartwell, in Buck- 
inghamshire, on the 18th of Novem- 
ber, the Countess de Liile, the late 
Queen of France. 


The interment of the Countess took 
lace at Westminster Abbey, on 
londay, November 26, about three 
jn the afternoon; the procession, set 
ont from the French Chapel, King- 
street, Portman-square, about two ; it 
consisted of eighteen horsemén with 
staves, two coaches and six, the hearse 
drawn by six horses, ten mourning 
coaches and four, her Majesty's car- 
riage and six, the Prince of Wales's 
carriage and six, the carriages of the 
six Royal Dukes,with six horses each, 
and thirteen carriages and pairs,— 
There were no escutcheons. 


The plate on the coffin expressed 
in French, that the most high, most 
inighty, and most excellent Princess 
Marie Josephine Louise de Savoie, 
Queen of France and Navarre, died 
at Hartwell, in Buckinghamshire, on 
the 13th of November, 1810, aged 
fifty-seven years, two months, and 
eleven days. ‘The coffin was taken 
out of the hearse and supported by 
ten. ancient noblemen of the Guard 
du Corps to Louis XVI. The fu- 
neral service was performed by the 
Archbishop D'Angouleme; and an 
excellent sermon was preached by 
the Abbe de Bouvan. ‘The corpse 
was interred in a vault at the east 
corner of Henty theVII.'s chapel, near 
the remains of the Duke de Mont- 
penser. It was received bythe Dean, 
the King's Scholars, and a fuil 
Choir ;—the rain prevented a number 
af attendants. 
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MARRIAGES AND DEATHS IN AND 
NEAR LONDON. 


Married.) Sir T, Troubridge, Bart. 
to Miss Cochrane, daughter of the 
Hon, Sir A. Cochrane, K.B. Governor 
of Guadaloupe. 


Died.) In Soho-square, aged 62, 
Jonas Dryander, Esq. librarian to 
Sir Joseph Banks, aad to the Royal 
Society, and a vice-president of the 
Linnean Society. His eminent at- 
tainments in that branch of science 
which he chiefly cultivated, had long 
placed him in the first rank among 
the naturalists of Europe; and his 
Catalogue of the Banksian Library, 
which is before the public, will be a 
lasting monument of erudition, per- 
severance, and sound judgment, rarely 
equalled and seldom surpassed, 

At Kentish Town, aged 93, Mr. 
C. Grignion, a celebrated engraver. 

At the same place, aged 75, the 
Rev Dr. Champneys, Sub-dean of St. 
Paul's Cathedral. 

At Norbury Park, Sarrey, William 
Locke, Esq, the most zealous pro- 
tector of the arts, and (out of the 
profession) perhaps, their most en- 
lightened and perfect judge. Mr. 
Locke distinguished, himself in early 
life, by his choice collection of pic- 
tures, models, and fine works in sculp- 
ture; and still ».ore by bis liberality 
and taste. He, of all the lovers of art, 
was considered by its professors as 
their arbiter, their advocate, and 
common friend. The compassionate 
benefactor of the humblest—the re- 
vered associate or patron of the most 
celebrated artists of his time—of Sir 
Jeshua Reynolds, Mr. Barry, Mr. 
Hoppner, and Cipriani; of Wilson, 
Barrett, and Sandby; of many now 
living; Mr. West, the President of 
the Academy; Mr. Fuseli, who be- 
nefits it bv the instruction of its youth; 
an: other of its members, who will 
hear of Mr. Locke's death with un- 
feigned sorrow, and an admiration 
inseparably connected with, his re- 
membrance; for so much acuteness 
and sensibility, such various know- 
ledge, such solid, yet unpresuming 
judgment, with taste so pure, elevated, 
and enlarged; a man, in short, so 
gifted and accomplished, so just, and 
admirably good, they can seldom hope 
to know.—He will be more generally 
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‘wegretted by the highest circles in so- 
ciety, for that extensive information, 
and those simple manirers which made 
him so fine an example of an English 
gentleman ; and for attainments of the 
Scholar, which procured him, in early 
life, a public testimony from Johnson; 
but especially, and most, deeply will 
he be lamented, for those many cha- 
rities and virtues, that have given to 
Norbury (the spot where he resided), 
a peculiar sentiment of blessing and 
respect! —- He .died at the age of 
seventy-seven, and is survived by Mrs. 
Locke, and a family whom he lived 
to see in that happiness and respec- 
tability of convection, which their 
characters and station claimed. His 
son, Mr. William Locke, succeeds 
him in his estate, the known inheritor 
of bis worth, aud himself of distin- 
guished powers. 

C. Moore, Esq. one of the Auditors 
of Pubiic Accounts, and brother of 
the late Sir John Moore. 

At May-Place, Kent, the Right Hon, 
Lady Fermanagh. 

A‘ her lodgings, Weymouth-street, 
at an advanced age, Jane, widow of 
the late Mr. Morris Robiason, of Ca- 
rey-street, Lincoln's inn-fields, attor- 
ney at law, and one of the six clerks 
in Chancery. She was, in an advanced 
age, mother of Lord Rokeby, of 
Princes-street, Hanover-square, author 
of Mortimer, and many other poctic 
compositions, and of Matthew Robin- 
son Montague, Esq. his brother, the 
member for St. Germains, ‘* himself 
a muse,” and the fortunate successor 
of the learned Mrs. Montague, his 
auut, in the Sardwich estates. The 
deceased was distinguished through 
life by the name of the British Pamela, 
or Virtue rewarded. [tis remarkable 
of this family, that all of them have 
for an age been authors. 

J. L. Douglass, Esq. Admiral of the 
Blue. 

Aged 75, Joseph Roffey, upwards 
of fifty years grave-digger of St. Mar- 
garet’s parish, Westminster, in which 
situation he succeeded his father, and 
remained in the exercise of it till 
within a few days of his death. He 
was buried in the ¢7ound of the Broad- 
way Chapel. Havisg been aun adept 
in ringing, the bells of St. Margaret's 
rung a mufiled peal on the occasion. 

ey 
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[Novascagy 
FOREIGN EVENTS. 


HOLLAND. ; 

Waly, onthe Meuse, Sept. 28.—~On 
the 19th of this month, between the 
hours of five and six o'clock ib the 
evening, a luminous meteor appeared 
to the south, and ab«ut the distance 
of a quarter of a league from the smal 
commune of Brezeau. Persons. wh 
attentively examined it, assert, thatit 
was nearly a quarter of an hour in cols 
lecting, floating over the place where 
it was first seen, and that when all its 
parts had united, it appeared albat 
once as a very considerable globe of 
fire, taking a northerly direction. It 
spread terror among the inhabitants 
of the villages, who believed their 
hduses would be burned, and they 
themselves perish. This globe wag 
accompanied by a frightful noise, 
which was heard at the distance of 
more than a league and a half, and 
sometimes resembled the rolling of a 
rapid chariot, at others the noise of 
rain violeutly driven by the wind. It 
was followed by a very thick fog, and 
carried up from the ground every thing 
that it met in its passage. In crossing 
a river it absorbed the water, which 
soon afterwards fell in rain, ‘It wan- 
dered for some time near the village, 
One thing certain is, that the roof of 
a house was thrown down, which is the 
only trace it has left. It was aecom- 
panied and followed by an abundant 
rain, mach lightning, and joud clays 
of thunder. Continuing in the same 
direction, it suddenly turned into a 
column of fire, which, with the, fog, 
rose towards the heavens. This made 
many persons believe the fog was 
smoke. It remained about a quarter 
of an hour in this state, a quarter of a 
league to the north of the village, and 
at ashort distance from the forest of 
Beaulieu. This column now sunk 4 
little, and at last suddenly disa; pear- 
ed, leaving a thick fog which had no 
smell. This phenomenon lasted three 
quarters of an hour, and travelled over 
the space of half a league. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

From the Sydney Gazettes, lately 
received in town, the following parti- 
culars of the inundation at Hawkes- 
bury, are extracted. It is supposed 
that the rise of the river could nog 
have been ‘much less than 86 feet 
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above the general level. The country 
for a considerable distance was de- 
laged; several of the inhabitants lost 
their Hives, and many houses and a 
great quantity of stock were swept 
away and destroyed. Amongst the 
sufferers in property, one individual, 
Mr. Benn, lost upwards of 300 bead of 
swine, 100 sheep, about 1000 bushels 
ef wheat threshed, or in stack, and a 
stack of barley, besides a valuable 
property contained in his dwelling- 
House and barn. The names of the 
persons who perished had not been 
ascertained. The banks of George's 
river were unfortunately inundated at 
the same time; and a quantity of 
stock and other property lost. In 
Major Johnson's stock yard, 490sheep 
were drowned; Mr. M‘Callam lost 
$00, and several houses were left iu 
ruins. 
ST. MICHAEL'S, (AZORES). 

“ St. Michael's, August 24.—One of 
those dreadful phenomena, never wit- 
nessed in vour country, has plunged 
many here in unspeakable wretched- 
ness and affliction, and continues to 
occasion great terror to all the inha- 
bitants of this island.—On the 11th of 
August, at ten P. M. slight shocks of 
an earthquake were felt at intervals of 
a few minutes for four hours. During 
this time the inhabitants, under the 
influence of alarm for their personal 
safety, as well as property, were run- 
ning to and fro in the greatest distress. 
—Between two.and three a dread- 
ful rocking was experienced through- 
out the whole isiand; several houses, 
unable +o resist its violence, were 
thrown down, and many others were 
greatly deteriorated; and such ‘per- 
sons as sought safety in the open air 
were dashed to the ground. 

Hitherto the calamity had been con- 
fined in its effects, and though great 
injury had been sustained, we had to 
congratulate ourselves on the loss of 
few lives: but we were yet to witness 
a most dreadful spectacle. On the 
12th, at mid-day, a hollow rumbling 
sound was heard, the clouds gathered, 
and the wind was hushed into silence, 
the rocking returned, and in a few 
minutes after the village of Cozas, 
situated on a plain, comprising 22 
houses, was swallowed up, and in the 
spot where it stood a lake of boiling 
water gushed forth. Many of the un- 
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fortunate inhabitants, who had pre- 
viously retired to the elevated ground, 
beheld the sight with a degree of hor- 
ror and amazement which enchained 
all their faculties; their whole pros 
perty swept away in a few minutes, 
and in the place where their once 
beautiful gardeas and flourishing ors 
chards stood, nought now appeared 
but a vast expanse of water ! 
DENMARK. 

Koningsberg, November 2.—The fate 
of the renowned English Baltic con- 
voy is at length decided. It consisted 
of more than 600 vessels, laden with 
British manufactures and colonial 
produce. 

Admiral Saumarez, whose squadron 

was appointed convoy, having learned 
that the English vessels were confis- 
cated at Hamburgh, Lubec, Rostock, 
Wisinar, Stetiin, and all the ports of 
Prussia, dispatched advice-boats to all 
quarters to prevent the English vessels 
from entering these ports, and to col- 
lect them with the fleet for the purs 
pose of returning to England with the 
first favourable wind. While this was 
passing, in consequence of some hints 
from France to allow the vessels to 
enter and confiscate them, which 
would have been of great advantage 
to the Continent, the French Consuls 
employed every means to beguile Ad- 
miral Saumarez; but this old sailor 
would not take the bait. He sent 14 
vessels to Pillau and the other ports, 
for the purpose of shaping his future 
conduct by whet might happen to 
them. They entered the ports where 
the stratagem was suspected, and they 
were not confiscated. Adm. Saumarez 
then ordered the convoy to preceed 
to their different destinations. But, 
between the 8th and 20th of October, 
the wind became very strong, and the 
convoy suffered a good deal. On the 
morning of the 21st, a storm, such as 
was never before felt in the Baltic, 
came on,and the convoy was dispersed: 
150 vessels are supposed to have gone 
down. A great number, which were 
thrown on the Danish coast, were 
confiscated ; several others had their 
cargoes damaged ; the remainder went 
into Pillau, where they will be coa- 
fiscated. From the accounts received 
trom the sailors, the value of the con- 
voy may be estimated at six millions 
sterling.— Moniteur. 
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DEVONSHIRE. 
HE storm of the 9th and 10th 
r of November, was. extremely 
severe along the coasts of Dorset and 
Devon. At Exeter, the river Exe rose 
in conséquence to an unprecedented 
height, overflowing the country foran 
extent of many miles, and carrying off 
in its rapid and tremendous course 
ricks of hay, parts of houses, bridges, 
&c. ; the greatest exertions were used 
to drive the cattle from the marshes 
and low grounds, but, so sudden and 
impetuous was the swell, that a num- 
ber of sheep and bullocks have perish- 
ed. An immense quantity of apples 
have also been washed away; from the 
parish of Ide alone, it is supposed the 
quantity lost would have made 100 
hogsheads of cyder. 
ESSEX. 
Upon a stone in the burial ground 
of the Protestant Dissenters at Harlow, 
appears the following inscription :— 


* Eviza Flower, 

Wife of Benjamin Flower, of Harlow, 
departed this life April 11, 1810, in 
the 40th year of her age. 

A sincere Christian,—‘“‘ Oh let me die 
her death: then, live her life!” 

On the bosoin of his mother rests her 
infant son, who, after living a few 
hours, returned its spark of immor- 
tality to the God who gave it.” 

For an account of the death of Mrs, 
Flower, see Vol. xitis p. 434. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

On Saturday, Nov. 10, the tide rose 
higher at Boston than had ever before 
been .remembered; and, at seven 
o'clock in the evening, melancholy to 
relate! the torrent became so impe- 
tuous, as to break down the whole of 
ile sea fences, thereby inundating the 
town of Boston, and carrying every 
thing before it for the space of thirty 
miles. All the fine pastures, the pride 
of that neighbourhood, were laid under 
water; and some thousands of sheep 
and other cattle drowned. The ruin 
caine so rapidly and unexpectedly, 
that the farmers had no time to save 
their cattle; the inhabitants of farm 
houses had difficulty even in saving 
their own lives ; and some are said to 
have lost nearly all the stock upon 
their lands. The appearance of the 


country from the top of Boston steeple 
was melancholy in the extreme. At 
the seventh mile-stone towards Spald- 
ing, the water ran over the road, and 
the country looked like asea. Several 
persons are known to have perished, 
A number of vessels were lost off the 
port, and out of ten fishing-smacks, 
belonging to Boston, only one weag, 
thered the storm.—At W isbeach, 
several craft, loaded with grain, broke 
from their moorings and were sunk; 
the banks in several places were overs 
flowed, and the lands near the town 
inundated. Several coasting vessels 
were wrecked, and others driven upon 
the marshes.—At Lynn, two vessels 
were stranded, several lighters sunk, 
and the houses near the water side 
filled with water—Two_post-chaises 
were blown over between Stamford 
and Beurn ; and in various other parts 
houses and walls have been blowa 
down, hay-stacks and bridges carried 
away, and trees torn up by the roots 
almost beyoud computation. In the 
Marquis of Exeter's beautiful domain, 
near Stamford, more than a hundred 
large trees bave been blown down.— 
In Walcot Park, the estate of Nevile 
Noel, Esq. 400 trees are destroyed; 
and about the same number in the 
park of Colonel Noel, at Exton; and 
of the Earl of Winchelsea, at Burley, 
including in the latter an entire avenue 
of chesnuts. 

NORFOLK. 

A more dreadful storm has not visited 
this coast for a length of time, than 
the gale which continued .blowing 
from early on Friday morning, (Novs 
9th), and the following day; nor 
one that has exhibited more melan- 
choly proofs of its devastation on lives 
and property. Larly on the morning 
of the former day, a small vessel was 
discovered to be on shore near ‘Trim- 
mingham; Lieut. Infield, command- 
ing the signal station, instantly dis- 
patched a messenger to Cromer, for 
Captain Manby's apparatus, which is 
placed there; by the very prompt zeal 
of Mr, Sandford (one of the managers 
of the Croiner life-boat) the mortar 
aud’ all the necessary stores were sent, 
by which the crew, four in number, 
were saved, just before the vessel went 
into a thousand atoms; one of them 
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had suffered so much from his perish- 
ing situation, and falling with the 
inainmast, that the means recom- 
ménded by the Royal Humane Society 
were obliged to be recoursed to, to 
restore suspended animation: but it 
affords happiness to say, the man lives 
to bless Lieut. Infield’s humanity. At 
the same time a large brig was dis- 
covered on shore at Mundsley, having 
ten persons on board: Mr. Wheatley 
of that place, with the same alacrity 
that has on so many occasions distin- 
guished him, and who knowing well 
how to fee] for the distresses of others, 
having been three times shipwrecked 
himself, sent off for the apparatus 
lodged at Happisburgh, as every other 
means of saving the crew appeared to 
be impracticable, or could communi- 
cation be effected, and from the sea 
running so high, it was impossible to 
get a boat to her without such aid: 
but, distressing to relate, on its arrival 
the vessel had gone to pieces, and 
every soul perished. In the course of 
the day a vessel was driven on the 
beach at Horsey, keel uppermost; and 
at Yarmouth and Gorlstone pier four 
other vessels came on shore, from 
which all the hands were saved.— 
Near the Haven'’s mouth, onthe fol- 
lowing morning, the Elliott, bound to 
Shields, was stranded. Capt. Manby, 
who was there with the mortar, all 
ready, no sooner was it declared that 
it was impossible to save the men 
without his invention, fired a three- 
inch rope over the vessel, that brought 
them all, seven in number, in safety 
to land in a few minutes, The shot 
that was used was of a new construc- 
tion, and carried this heavy rope to a 
distance that excited the astonishment 
of all present, and so firmly did it 
bold on the rigging that it was im- 
possible to be disengaged until per- 
sons went on board, on the storm sub- 
siding, and then with much difficulty. 
Twelve vessels were notwithstanding 
wrecked near Yarmouth, and many of 
their crews perished. The Trafalgar 
fishing vessel, of Cromer, with her 
crew, 15 in number, was also totally 
lost; and from other parts of the coast 
the accounts are equally distressing. 
On land, some houses were blown 
down, others unroofed, and trees torn 
up by the roots. At Yarmouth also 
the sea washed over the Jetty, and 
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several fishing boats came ashore, 
bottom upwards, consequently man 
persons have perished.—At Lavell 
and Corton several vessels were lost, 
but the crews saved.—A melancholy 
accident happéned .at Bawdsey. Mre 
Thurston W himper, of Alderton Hall, 
who had gone there to render assist- 
ance to the crew of a wrecked vessel, 
unfortunately remained on the beach 
till the tide became so high as to cause 
his horse to stumble, by which he was 
thrown offand unfortunately drowned, 
At Harwich, a number of vessels sunk 
in the harbour, which presented such 
a scene of distress as was never wit- 
nesse before by the oldest man living. 
—The damage done inland by this 
storm fully equals that on the coast. 
Two boats have lately been exhi- 
bited at Yarmouth before Admiral 
Gardner, for the relief of ship- 
wrecked mariners, witb a prompt me- 
thod of getting them from a beach 
in a gale of wind, previous to their 
being sent to the island of Anholt, 
with a complete set of apparatus for 
saving shipwrecked mariners. The 
first boat was a small one, of 15 ft. 
keel, 74 ft. beam, and weighed 14 cwt. 
It had two extended billage boards, 
of equal depth with the keel, to keep 
it in an upright position, for the ad- 
vantages of launching, beaching, and 
to resist upsetting, with a broad fender 
of cork surrounding the upper work, 
to prevent the possibility of being 
stove; it was filled with water, but 
the buoyant properties of the air (se~- 
cured in boxes), kept it so much 
above the water's edge, that the men 
rowed it about with the most apparent 
ease, and declared it was in that state 
able to perform any service that could 
be required. The next was @ man 
of war's jolly boat, fitted up with 
empty oil casks lashed within it to 
give it buoyancy, the billage boards 
as before described to keep it in an 
upright position, with a stout pro- 
jecting rope going round its gua- 
wale, served as a fender to prevent its 
being stove; the whole expense of 
thus fitting up did not exceed 34 
and it could be put together in a few 
minutes. The advantages of this me- 
thod .of giving the properties of pre- 
servation to any boat, may be consi- 
dered of great importance to a inari- 
time and commercial country, as 
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many a brave fellow who falls over- SUSSEX. 
board at sea, and perishesinagaleof At a Jate meeting, at the Whit 
wind, from the boat swamping, which Hart Inn, Lewes for adjudgin r , 
prevents the possibility of going to his jijums to the eestriitie pode rhe 
assistance, vray thus be saved; like-" ploughing avid the best éren of 
. wise the boats around the coast may turnips, by the Sussex Agiiculters 
be enabled at a very small expense, Society, the superb tureen or vessel 
to be thus converted into efficient jntended to be presented by the So- 
life-boats, by which numerous lives ciety to their President, the Earl of 
and immense property will be aunu- Poremont, was exhibited, and met 
+ bey sl port sar ican — with universal admiration ; it is silver, 
€ ‘ « € Y « ot ; 
Lowestoft then took place, by means sit bg Ph cng ~Y the ke 
Es Prey : ‘Shes? group of cattle, bulls, &ec, 
of: two anchors being laid out, with a and on the other, South Down hes 
stout rope suspended between them, jams &e boneatie which is his I oe 
at the distance of 150 yards from the ship's poeta eheraved pat “‘undde 
jetty end; the shot was of anew con- peat an appropriate inscription from 
struction, adapted to give the greatest 4), Society to his Lordship. Tt will 


— wnat alkane rao sadeas contain about six quarts, and is of the 
idle to be disengaged by accident value of 300 guineas. 


ae once it vm — the rope: 
the rope projected was of the patent 
Sunderland menaced, of sueeath shanna ess p 
equal to any two-inch rope in use. The Holderness Agricultural Soci- 
The foul weather flag was flying qt ety held their quarterly meeting at 
the time, but the surf was not sufi- Hedon, which was very numerously 
ciently high to show the power that 204 respectably attended. The ques- 
can be acquired by this simple, ef- tion discussed was,—* Is it practicable 
fective; and certain means; however forthe farmers in Helderness, in ge 
there was not the least doubt enter- neral, to procure from their’ crops of 
tained from the result of the experi- Clover a sufficient quantity of seed for 
ment, that whenever its use is called their own use?—Could seed be so ob- 
forth, it could haul any weight that a tained at less expense than foreiga 
two-inch rope can sustain, nearly the seed is bought, taking the average 
distance of 200 yards—a distance suf.” Price of several years past?—And what 
ficient for any part of the coast; Would be the best mode of managing 
which opinion has been most fully clover for that purpose?” When the 
confirmed by the. pilots, and com- “#4nimous opinion was in favour of 
mittees of the Lowestoft and Cromer PTsuing the practice of growing clo- 
life-boats. ver for seed. 


Died.) At Lynn, aged 58, Mr. Ed- Died.) A 2. 

£ 4 ied. t Burton-Pidsea, aged 65, 
mood Sette ol br W. ‘.. last David Tavender, who has left landed 
ineal descendant of Sir W. Castleton, property, worth about 400l. to a person 


pale pare io this AP tet Was no relation ; and bequeathed to three 
Cra ae ee tals soung women ie guinea each 
ih oat peg Bored? } to another his bed and bedding, o& 
extinct, ded taco, and accom of their being proces 
aan , if Y dancing; aud to his only son his 

years followed the very humble em- fiddle ! 

ployment of a breeches maker, in ‘ 
Lynn, but latterly lived on a small At Ewes Farm, in this county, 
patrimonial inheritance. aged 76, Mr. Paul Purnell, who in his 
At Yarmouth, Mrs. Errington, wife life-time is said to have drank, out of 
of Mr. George Errington,’ merchant, one old family silver cup, upwards of 
whose mild and amiable manners en- 0001. worth of genuine Yorkshire 
deared her to all whorhad the happi- Stingo. This was the don vivant 
ness of knowing her, and whose whom O'Keefe celebrated in more 
domestic virtues must render her me- than one of his Bacchanalian songs, 
mory dear, and lier loss irreparable to under the appellation ef Toby Phil- 
her afflicted family. pot. 
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WALES. 

Lord and Lady Bulkeley have lately 
presented the church of Beaumaris 
with a service of communion plate, 
richly gilt, and highly finished with 
appropriate inscriptions, They have 
likewise added very neat belfries to 
the churches of Llanfaes and Aber. 

Considerable improvements are pro- 
jected at Aberistwith; and the passage 
see Milford Haven and Water- 
ford is about to be improved. Dun- 
more harbour is to be appropriated 
for the reception of the packets. It 
opens boldly upon the sea, and is nearer 
Milford than Cheek Point, the present 
station, by ten miles. The time gained 
by this renroval will be two’ hours at 
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least, and, under some circumstances, 
perhaps twelve hours. 
DEATH ABROAD. 

Died.| At Busaco, in Portugal, 
Major Silver, while leading on the 
right wing of the 88th regiment, 
to ‘repel the enemy's attack, which 
has been so favourably mentioned in 
Lord Wellington's dispatch He 
was descended of a respectable family 
in Winchester. It is with extreme 
concern that we understand he has 
left an amiable wife, and four young 
children, to bewail the untimely loss 
of a kind indulgent husband and fa- 
ther, who had spent 17 years of his 
life in the active and perilous duties 
of his profession, 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES. 
Ocr. 24, to Nov. 20, 1810, inclusive. 
{Rxtracted from the London Gazette. |-----The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses. 


LMOND J. Ulves Walton, Lanca- 
shire, corn-dealer, (Windle, John- 

street). Askew J. Strand, straw-hat-ma- 
nufacturer, (Mayhew, Symond’s-Inn). 
Anderton W. and Lightollers R. Chorley, 
cotton-spinners, (Swain & Go. Old Jewry). 
Alchorne J. Minories, oilman, (Thomas, 
Fen-court). . Arnold W. S. Prince’s-squ. 
carpenter, (Reeks, W¢ilclose-square), 

Bradley J. Maid-lane, Southwark, foun- 
der, (Benbow & Co. Stone-binidings) Pull 
J. Banks W. and Bryson G. King-street, 
Cheapside, linen-drapers, (Sherwood, Can- 
terbury-square). Butcher N. Windmill- 
sreet, Finsbury square, butcher, (Syddall, 
Aldersgate-s:reet ). Bird J. D. Cardiff, 
bookseller, (James, Gray’s-Inn). Beau- 
mont W. Crossland, Yorkshire, cotion- 
spinner, ( Wiglesworth, Gray’s-lun)? Brit- 
ten W. High Holborn, cordwainer, (Ed- 
munds & Son, Exchequer Office of Pleas). 
Brown J. Manchester, builder, (Hurd, 
Temple). Burrows 1. Ledger Miils, Mir- 
field, Yorkshire, corn-merchant, (Exley & 
Co, Furnival’s lun). Barnes J. Little Ban- 
tun, Cumberland, cotton-manvufacturer, 
(Wordsworth & Co. Stapke-Inn). Bailey J. 
Chatham, rope-maker, (Temp'er, Burr st. ), 
Berridge R. Islington, merchant, (Was- 
brough, Copthall-court). Bartlett T. and 
West B. Wandsworth, calico-printers, (Jop- 
son, Castle-street). Bullard S. Elm, Isle of 
Ely, (Wortham, Castle-street). Baker C. 
Bristol, seedsman, (Sweet & Co, King’s. 
Bench-Walks). Beyan J. Swansea, coo- 
per, (Barber, Gray’s-Inn-square). Bullard 
S.scn. and Bullard J. C. jun. Elmin, Isle 
of Ely, farmers, (Kenrick, Hatfield-street), 
Le Breton J. Church-lane, Chelsea, mari+ 


ner, (Foulkes & Co. Sou:hampton-street), 
Bone J. and Hone W. Strand, bouksellers, 
(Birkett, Bond-court). Barnsdall R. Saw- 
ley-field, Derbyshire, boat-builder,( Lowey 
Carleton-place). Borrow J. St. Issey, 
Cornwall, cornfactor, (Shephard & Co. 
Bedford-row). Brookman J. Winchester, 
tanner, (Allen, Clifford’s-Inn). Burt W. 
Red Cross-street, bag-merchant, (Popkin, 
Dean-street). Bennett T. and Ctirney J, 
Carlisle, manufacturers, (Wordsworth & 
Co. Staple-Inn). Boddingtou T. North- 
ampton, mercer, (Foulkes & Co, Gray’s 
Inn). Banks W. King-street, linen-draper, 
(Eastabrook, Haymarket). Barton T. G. 
and Barton W.W. Liverpool, merchants, 
(Rowlinson & Son, Liverpool). Bow J. 
Manchester, box-maker, (Willis & Co. 
Warnford court) Bell T. Nicholas-lane, 
merchan', (Gregson & Co. Angel-court). 
Brickwood J. S. Stoke Newington, brewer, 
(Parnther & Son, London-str.). Blore W. 
Knightsbridge, carpenter, (Mills, Vine-st.), 
Birkett H. J, Norton-Falgate, cheesemon- 
ger, ( Willet & Co. Finsbury square). 
Crossley W.S. and J. Basinghall-street, 
woollen-manufacturers, (Swain & Co Old 
Jewry). Curtis J. Spring-street, St. Mary- 
le-bone, tallow-chandler, (Eastabrooke, 
Haymarket). Culverwell W. Bristol, vic- 
tualler, (James, Gray’s-Inn-square): Chate 
terton W. Manchester, confectioner, (Ellis 
Chancery-lane). Cooper J. Plymouth, 
dealer and chapman, (Lamb, Aldersgate 
street). Cling F. Church-court, Clement’s- 
lane, merchant, ( Barker, Brick-court, Tem- 
ple). Clayton T. Maidenhead, printer, 
(Egerton, Gray’s Inn), Churchouse 8. 
Hamunersmith, bricklayer, (Field & Ca, 
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Clifford’s-Inn). Culley H. Brewer-street, 
(Young, Vine-street). ChampJ. Chiches- 
ter, money-scrivener, (Few, Henrietta-st.). 
Chadwick R. Porchester, baker, (Smart, 
Red Lion-square). . Coombs B. M. City- 
road, ironmonger, (Wilks, Hoxton-squ.), 
Comb J. Upper Cleveland-street, baker, 
(Steventon, Charing-cross). Cannon B. 
Duval’s-lane, Islington, cow-keeper, (Par- 
ton, Walbrook). 

Donald W. West Drayton, draper, 
(Teasdale, Merchant Taylors’ Hall). Du- 
rant J. St. Michael’s Mount, Cornwall, 
victualler, (Price & Co. Lincoln's Inn). 
Ditchfield J. Manchester, cotton-manufac- 
turer, (Willis and Co. Warnford-court). 
Dickenson E. W. Liverpool, merchant, 
(Windle, John-street). Deakin R. Man- 
chester, cotton spinner, (Cooper & Co. 
Southampton-buildings). Davy M. Hoit, 
Norfolk, grocer, (Ballachey, Capel-court). 
Darling W. Lock’s-fields, victualler, (Lox- 
ley, Cheapside). Dodson J. Cranbrook, 
brewer, (Bigg, Hatton-garden). Dent J. 
Quebec-street, butcher, (Bellamy, Clif- 
ford’s-Inn). Davies J. Liverpool, slop- 
seller, (Meddowcroft, Gray’s-Inn). 

Earnshaw R. Manchester, cotton-mer- 
chant, (Willis & Co. Warnford-court). 
Eyre I. Charing-cross, trunk-maker, (Han- 
nam, Piazza-chambers). Edwards W. Too- 
ley-street, victualler, (Popkin, Dean-str.). 
Elis J. Asburton, tanner. Evans T. Ox- 
ford-street, victualler, (Shearman, Hart- 
street). Easierby J. Rotherhithe, rope- 
maker, (Walker, Old Jewry). 

Fearon I. Cheapside, shawl-nvannfactu- 
rer, (Birkett. Walbrook). Faulkner J. 
Manchester, dyer, (Milne & Co. Temple) 
Fidler G. D. Oxford-str. jeweller, (Walls, 
East-street). Francillon G. Westmorland- 
buildings, stock-broker, (Humphreys and 
€o. London-bridge). Fourdrinier S. and 
Sale W. Charing-criss, stationers, (Mitron 
and Co. Knight Rider-street). Fourdrinier 
H. Cannon-street, and Fourdrinier 8. Cha- 
sing-cross, paper-manufacturers, (Abbott, 
Abchurch-yard). Ford W. Beckington, 
maltster, (Williams & Co. Trowbridge). 

Gummer P. Bridport, Dorset, twine- 
spinner, (Anstice & Co. Temple). Grist J. 
Portsea, stationer, (Barrow, Threadneedle- 
street). Gamon J. Wateringsburty, inn- 
keeper, (Webb, St. Thomas-street). Good- 
win J. Ludiow, shopkeeper, (Highmoor, 
Bush-lane). Gosling J. Mark-lane, mer- 
chant, (Palmer & Co. Copthall-court). 
Grayston G. Deptford, viccualler, (Harris 
& Son, Castle-street). Goodair F, Man- 
chester, merchant; (Willis & Co.. Warn- 
ford-court). Greenhow W. Manchester, 
merchant, (Duckworth & Co. Manchester). 
Gordon T. Steadman T. and Howland S. 
Tower-street, merchants, (Swan, New Ba- 
singhall-street). Godlair J. Queen-sreet, 


[Novemuee 
merchant, (Swain & Co. Old Jewry), 
Gairdner J. E. and A. Cannon-street, met. 
chants, (Rivington, Fenchurch-buildings), 
Garlaud J. Hull, grocer, (Ellis, Chancery. 
Jane). 

Haworth R. Kingston-upon-Hull, mer. 
chant, (Exley & Co. Furnival’s-Inn). “Hos 
well R. Manchester, porter-dealer, ( Wig. 
glesworth, Gray’s-Inn-square). Holmes Ff, 
Warwick, grocer, (Baxter & Co. Furnival’s- 
Inn). Halliday W. Birmingham, mercer, 
(Ellis, Chancery-lane). WHardacre S. and 
Barnard W. Little St. Thomas Apostle, 
merchants, (Mason & Co. Foster-lane). 
Hobbs J. Leatlier-lane, cabinet- maker; 
(Kayll, Newington Butts). Herbett T. 
Dowgate-hil! and Manchester, cotton-mer 
chant, (Walker, Old Jewry). Hill P, 
Piccadilly, wpholder, (Warraud and Co, 
Castle-court). Houlden T. Spilsby, malts 
ster, (Ellis, Chancery-lane). Hutchings 
M. Tetcott, Devonshire, woollen-draper, 
(Williams and Co. Prince’s-street). Hay- 
ward J. and Turney G. London-street, 
merchants, (Palmer & Co. Copthall-court), 
Haworth J. jun. Hull, merchant, (Picard 
& Co.Hull). Hart J. Scholes, Lancashire, 
manufacturer, (Avison, Hanover-street), 
Howell J. Chester, linen-draper, (‘Tarrant, 
Chancery-lane) Hacsekel G. Gerrardestr. 
Soho, tailor, (Smith, Charles-str.). Hop» 
kins J. Worcester, merchant, (Platt, Tem- 
ple). Heald J. Cloak-lane, (Palmer & Co, 
Copthall-court). Hodson J. and Quarrel 
C. Radcliffe, Lancashire, calico-printers, 
(Dockworth & Co. Manchester). Hut- 
chinson W. P. Liverpool, wholesale grocer, 
(Atkinson & Co Chancery-lane) Hall C. 
Liverpool, merchant, (Windle, John-str.), 
Hope P. Liverpool, merchant, ( Blackstock, 
Paper-building) Hawkins W. Chelten- 
ham, plam-ber, (Vizard & Co. Lincoln’s- 
Inn). Hooper J. Higter’s-lane, common- 
brewer, (Popkin, Dean-street). Huxley 
T.C. Liverpool, grocer, (Young & Co. 
Essex-street). Haycock T. Whitechapel, 
victualler, (Argill, Whitechapel - road). 
Hooper G. Long.alley, vietualier, (Collins 
and Co. Spital-square). Humberston M E. 
Hull, spirit-merchant, (Rosser & Co. Bart- 
lett’s-buildings). - flunsley P. Beverley, 
cabinet-maker, (Lambert & Co. Bedford- 
row). Harper W. Manchester, cotton- 
manufacturer, (Willis & Co. Waruford- 
court). HoworthS. Witley,turner,( Wilks, 
Hoxton-square). 

Iveson T. Queen-street, victualler,( Whit- 
ford, Great James-street). Mlingwoith J. 
Liverpool, victualler, (Windle, John-str.). 
Johuson J. High-street, hop-merchant, 
(Hannam, Piazza Chambers). Jones R. 
Bow Church-yard, merchant, (Swain & Co, 
Old Jewry). Johnstone J. Maidstone, 
woollen-draper, (Ireland, Staple- Inn). 
Johnson R. Old Gravel-lane, baker, (Par- 
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nell & Co.Church-street). Jackson J. W. 
Liverpool, drysalter, (Cooper & Co. South- 
ampton-buildings). Johnston D. Ivy-lane, 
trunk-maker,( Wood, Richmond- buildings). 
James N. Manchester, victualler, (Ellis, 
Chancery-lane). Jacobs M. High-street, 
slop-seller, (Harris & Son, Castle-street). 
Jorden W. Greenwich, metal-worker, ( Lat- 
kow, Wardrobe-place, Doctors’-commons). 
Jackson W. Liverpool, grocer, (Blackstock, 
Temple). 

King J. Neath, Glamorganshire, iron- 
monger, (Bleasdale & Co. New-Inn). 
Kerschner J. Silver-street, goldsmith, (At- 
kinson, Castle-st.). Kirkman J. and Hol- 
linshead R. Liverpool, merchants, (Med- 
dowcroft, Gray’s-Inn). 

Lucas W. Bishop's Cattle, Salop, cur- 
rier, (Gale & Son, Bedford-street). Lake 
J. Hyde-street, dealer and chapman, (Al- 
len, Carlisle-street). Laycock T. Minories, 
slop-seller, (Adams, Old Jewry). Lees E, 
Basinghall-street, merchant, (Toulmin, Al- 
dermanbury). Lecomte E. Fetter-lane, 
jeweller, (Mayhew, Symond’s-Inn).  Lan- 
chester A. St. James’s-street, milliner,( Wy- 
burn & Co. Craig’s-court), Lee H. Hal- 
berton, shop-keeper, (Lys, Took’s-court). 
Laidman J. Gravel-lane, hat-manufacturer, 
(Meymott, Burrow’s-buildings). Lara A. 
Minories, haberdasher, (Howard & Co. 
Jewry-street). Lee T. Poland-str. coach- 
maker, (Eastabrook, Haymarket). Lazen- 
by L. Parson’s-green, stock: broker, (Bous- 
field, Bouveric-street). Lewis T. Nails- 
worth, timber-merchant, (Burroughs, Cas- 
tle-street ). 

G. Murphy, Bread-street, calico- printer, 
(Adams, Old Jewry). Mountain J. Pan- 
crass, victualler, (Jones & Co New-court). 
Matthews W. Stone, Staffordshire, and 
Phillips J. Liverpool, boot-akers, ( Win- 
die, John-str ). Merritt W. Mill-lane, 
merchant, (Tilson, Chatham-place). Meek 
B. Cross Keys-yard, Bermondsey-street, pa- 
per and rag-merchant, (Kayll, Cross street). 
Maynard T. Mount Pleasant, horse-hair- 
manufacturer, (Hillyard & Co. Copthall- 
court). Messenger W. Mitcham, stone- 
mason, (Fryett, Millbank-str.). Mathews 
R. King’s-Arms-buildings, factor, (Wil- 
liams, Austin-friars). Milburn W. Old 
City Chambers, merchant, (Desse & Co. 
Bream’s-buildings). May H. Bristol, corn- 
factor, (Sweet & Co. King’s-Bench-Walks). 
Moulson RK. P. Wigan, Lancashire; Faw- 
cett P, Manchester, manufacturers, (Duck- 
worth & Co. Manchester). Marsdon J. 
Rochester, linen-draper, (Kéardon & Co. 
Corbet-court), Mann J. Harbury, draper, 
(Eyre, Gray’s Inn square). Mill G. Bris- 
tol, victualler, (Jacobs, Bristol). Murphy 
D.B. Piccadilly, enameller, (Hinrich, Ce- 
cil-street), Morton A. Ham Common, 
corn-dealer, (A’Becket & Co. Broad-str:). 
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Mankin T. Peckham, coal-factor, (Harman, 
Wine-Office-court). 

Nordblad A. and Middleton H. Hull, 
merchants, (Martin, Hull). Natali P. Ox- 
road, shop-keeper, (Hart, Pope’s Head- 
alley). Nelson W. and Morris R. Liver- 
pool, merchants, (Windle, John-street). 
Neave J. Longham, Dorsetshire, mealman, 
(Blake, Cook’s-court). Nicholson W. 
Carburton-street, silk-mercer, (Bousfield, 
Bouverie-street ). 

Oulton J. Liverpool, drysalter, (Black- 
stock, Paper-bnilding). Owen T. Mane 
chester, corn-factor, (Clarke & Co. Chan- 
cery-lane). 

Poulton C. Reading, cabinet - maker, 
(Scudamore, Tanfield - court). Phillips 
B. Bristol, cabinet-maker, (Vizard and 
Co. Lincoln’s-Inn). Philp T. Holborn, 
printer, (Williams & Co. Prince’s-street). 
Powis T. Southwark, linen-draper, (Tru- 
whitt, Lyon’s-Inn).: -Pagett D. Leicester, 
grocer, (Ware, Gray’s-lun). Piggott R. 
Rotherhithe, common-brewer, (Hall & Co, 
Salthers’-hall). Potter J. Kensington, sure 
geon, (Popkin, Dean-street). Peck J. 
Lombard-sireet, stationer, (Stevens, Alder 
manbury). Philp R. jun. and Gosling W. 
Great St. Helens, upholsterers, (Setree, St. 
Mary Axe). Pemberton J. Walsall, cow- 
dealer, (Turner & Co. Bloomsbury-square). 
Phiilps, Sir R. Knt. New Bridge-street, 
bookseller, (Harman, Wine-office-court). 
Palser 1. Winchcomb, engineer, (Harveys 
Lamb’s Conduit-place), 

Quick J. Tiverwa, linen-draper, (Lys, 
Took’s-court). 

Roby R. Bucklersbury, warehouseman, 
(Mason & Co. Foster-lane). Rodger J. 
Sheffield, merchant, ( Wilson, Greville-st.). 
Richards J. Budge-row, merchant, (Wilde, 
Castle s reet). Rawlins C. E. Bristol, gro- 
cer,(James,Gray’s Inn-square). Roche J.H, 
Sudbury, wine-merchant, (Rogers & Son, 
Manchester-buildings). Round J. Dudley, 
cordwainer, (Turner & Co. Bloomsbury- 
square). Reddington N Bermondsey-str. 
Morocco leather-inanufacturer, (Hoskin, 
Great Prescott-street). Robinson H. St 
John's-st. ironfounder, (Lowless & Co. St. 
Mildred’s-court). Richardson J. Berwick~ 
upon-Tweed, merchant, (Burnett, Middle 
Temple-lane). Rolfe W. Lower Edmon- 
ton, victuallier, (Stratton & Co. Shoreditch), 
Raynes M. and Bawtree W. Blue Anchor- 
road, gluc-manufacturers, (Dodd, Hart- 
street). Rowlandson T. Bates J. Rowland- 
son S, Isaac E. and Brien W. Cheapside, 
merchant, (Hind, Phrogmorton-s). Roberts 
J. Kent-road, stone.mason, (Humphreys, 
Tokenhouse-yard). Russell J. Perry Barr, 
Handsworih, Staffordshire, gun-barrel ma- 
nufacturer, (Price & Co. Lincoln’s-lnn), 
Roberts E. Hammersmith, bricklayer, (Im- 
pey & Co. Inner Temple-lane). nolds 
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J. Swansea, tanner, (Price & Co. Lincoln’s 


Inn). Robinson W. Manchester, cotton- 
spinner, (Ellis, Chancery-lane). Robson 
M. Albemarle-street, milliner, ( Cuppage & 
Co. Jermyn-street). Risdon J. Hudders- 
field, top-maker, (Evans, Haiton-garden). 
Strickland J. Stourport, skinner, ( Wil- 
liams, Quality-court). Smith R. Minories, 
linen-draper, (Young, Vine-str.). Simeon 
M. Bath lace-merchant, (Nethersole & Co. 
Essex-street). Suter W. Deptford, brick- 
layer, (Cartar, Broadway). Sargent S. 
Bath, china-man, (Morton, Furiival’s-Inn), 
Seaton J. Pontefract, banker, (Coleman, 
Pontefract) Sarjent J. Jermyn-street, 
watch-maker, (Cuppage & Co. Jermyn- 
street). Simpson J. and Fleming T. Mark- 
Jane, merchants, (Bigg, Hatton-garden). 
Sargent D. Southwark, British wine-mer- 
chant, (Teasdale, Merchant-Tay!or’s-hal]). 
Soulby J. Barnard Castle, bookseller, 
(Wharton & Co. Temple), Stedman J. 
Hare-sreet, baker, (Kiss, Printer-street). 
Seaton R. Pontefract, (Coieman, Ponte- 
fract). Stokes J. Great Malvern, hop- 
merchant, (Pownall, Staple’s-Inn). Smith 
W. Stratford, Essex, corn-chandler, (Mey- 
mott, Burrow’s-buildings). Shand F. Li- 
verpool, merchant, (Battye, Chancery-Jane), 
Sill J. and Watson W. LiverjMol, mer- 
chants, [ Blackstock, Temple]. Stuickland 
T. and Brickwood T. N. Liverpool, mer- 
chants, [Rowe; Wood-streei]. Southwood 
T. Castl+-street, [Stevenson, New-square}. 
Swift J. Commercial Road, boot and shoe- 
maker, [Hughes, Dean-street]. Salter J 
Bath, cordwainer, [ Morton, Furnival’s-inn]. 
Shaw W. B. St. Paul's Church. yard, ware- 
houseman, [ Kirkman, Cloak-lane]. Stacey 
W. Fromley, horse-dealer, [Manning, 
Clement’s-Inn]. Seaton J. F. Pontefract, 
banker, [Coleman Pontefract}. Skrimshire 
T. Fakenham, schoolmaster, [Baxters & 
Co. Furnival’s-Inn}. Smith J. Totnes, 
coal-merchant, [Palmer, Barnard’s-Inn]. 
Scott G. and Barchard &. Fenchurch-strect- 
Chambers, ship and_ insurance brokers, 
Kirkham & Co. Shorter’s-court].. Smith 
. Newton, Manchester, muslin-manufac- 
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turer, [Milne & Co. Inner Temple]. Ste. 
chert L, Hanover-street, tailor, [Hibrich 
Cecil-street}]. Smith J. and Smith J. Bir. 
mingham, linen-drapers, [Webb & Co, 
Birmingham]. Schofield G. Shrewsbury 
bkazier, [Rosser & Son, Bartlett’s-buildings § 
Southey R. and T. Fish-street-hill, mer 
chan's, [Oakley, Martin’s-lane], 

Tulloh J. Great Coram-stre “ty merchant, 
[Pickering,. Fishmongers’-hall] ‘Taylor 
P. M.and Smedley J. T- Liverpool, mers 
chants, [Battye, Chancery-lane]. ‘Toledano 
P. de B. Great Prescot-s:reet, merchant, 
[Evitt & Co. Haydon-squate]. Thornber 
W. Monmouth-street, grocer, [Tayior, 
Field-court, Gray’s Inn]. Taylor J. Liver. 
pool, merchant, [Greaves & Co. Liverpool], 
Terry T. Chatham, grocer, [ Sherwood, 
Cushion-court]. Tithiring‘on J. Liver. 
pool, merchant, [Mussey & Co. Liverpool], 
Tilley J. Copthall-court, insurance-broker, 
[Harman, Wine-office-court]. 

Vorley R. K. Thrapston, Northampton, 
shopkeeper, (Stevenson, New-square]. 

White 6 Bow-lane, merchant, [ Rey- 
nolds, Castle-street]. Willoughby D, 
Strand, victualler, [Willoughby, Clifford's 
Inn}. Williams T. Newgate-street, whole. 
sale linen-draper, (Hartley, New Bridges 
street]. Ward M. Gosport, spirit-merchant, 
[ Bleasdale & Co. New-Inni].. Waterhouse 
J. Mancnester, common-victualler, [Milne 
& Co.Temple]. Wooward T. and Relton 
T. Strattord, dyers, (Pullen, Fore-street). 
Williams ‘I. S. Liverpool, merchant, 
(Blackstock, Paper-buildings). Wood W, 
High-sireet, Lambeth, caoper, (Wilkinson 
& Co. Margarer-street). Wiggins S, Cloth 
Fair, tailor, (Castle, Furnival’s-Jnn). Wess 
tall E. Hungerford, tanner, (Baxters & Co. 
Furnival's-Inn)) Winstanley R. junior, 
King-street, and Hudson G. Manchester, 
warehousemen, (Wiltshire & Co. Old 
Broad-street). Wood W, A. and A. Matix 
chester, cottoa-merchants, ( Filis, Chancery+ 
lane). Williamson G. York, shoemaker, 
(Ellis, Chancery -lane). 

Young J. Bury street, livery-stable. 
keeper, (Adams, Great-Kussell-street). 


K, FIRE-OFFICF, WATER- 





WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


CANALS. 
Grand Junction, 2814. per share 
Kennet and Avon, 42/. ditto 
Grand Surrey, 72/. per share 

DOCKS. 
London, 1254/. per cent 
West-India, 165/. ditto 
East-India, 1311. ditto 

ROADS AND RAILWAYS. 

Commercial, 157/. per cent. 


L. Wotre and 





Novzbmer 22, 1816. 
WATER-WORKS. 

East London, 180/. per sl.are 
Wrest Middlesex, 115/. dite 
South London, 127/. ditta 
York Buildings, 35/. per share prem, 
Kent, 45/. ditto 

FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCES. 
Globe, 121%. per share 


Stock Brokers 


Co, Canal, Dock, § 





— 
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te , AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
“se HE sudden variation of the weather from dry to wet, and the long continuance 
Xo 4 | of the ‘latter, has produced several changes, particularly on the low grounds, 
ry which must continue exceedingly prejudicial for some time. On the other hand, i) 
Kg f= she discontinuance of the dry weather has been particularly favourable for sowing om ul 
x: the clover layers and fallows. if 
The lands intended for spring orops have been laid up in the most husband-like man- it 
1t ner. ‘Vurnips which had suffered from former drought, have been much improved by | 
4 the late showers. Many of the wheats lately sown have been brought up by the late 
er rains. All kinds of grain rise weil from the flail and the machine. Hops and horses 
no have been upon the ddvance; and lean stock continues dear. Peas also continue to 
at, look up. Li 
er Price of meat in Smithfield Market :—Beef, 4s. Od. to 5s. 0d ;—-Mutton, 4s. 9d. te tH 
My bs. 94.;—Veal, 5s. 8d. to 6s. 8d. ;—Pork, 6s. Od. to 7s. 6d. i 
\, Middlesex, Nov. 25 
° AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, i 
} By theW inchesterQuarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140lbs, Hil 
Ty Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Nov. 17, 1810. i) 
INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. tH 
Ny Wheat| Kye Barley | Oats Wheat, Rye | Barley, Oatg, } 
: Gs. 25%, 6) %... « s wee el \s dis. ad ith 
, Middsx.} 99 5} 40 10] 42 0} 32 10%)\Essex ......20) 96 5} 49 0} 44 O52 6 Hi 
} Surrey }105 8} 50 0} 47 0} 34 Kent ...cceee] 96 9] 58 0} 42 3/32 O 
Hertford) 90 4) 53 0] 45 0] 31 OffSusex ......|105 6 32 0 tH 
* Bedford | 91 2} 49 6} 43 6] 30 Suifolk ......}. 91 9 42 2131 11 i 
: Huntin.| 88 4 43 5| 26 4|\Cambridge ....] 86 7] 59 0} S9 6/21 5 ti 
: Northa.| 94 9] 52 0] 43 1) 23 Norfolk ....e+| 88 2) 42 0} 88 6/30 O } 
- Rutland} 89 6 45 9125 6f|Lincoln ......| 88 9] 42 10] 41 8/23 4 
z Leicest | 90 8] 49 S143 5)25 lYork ........] 85 4156 O| 41 glo4 9 | 
Notting.| 93 2] 46 4] 46 0} 29 Durham. .0-<s0) 8S 4 46 0|26 2 1) 
‘ \ Derby | 90 8 49 8} 30 Northumberland] 77 5} 60 0} 38 3)27 8 1 
> oO Staforalios 2\———| 47 3] 38 1Cumberland ..| 89 7] 54, 2] 46 3199 4 li 
. Salop |109 3] 65 8] 49. 8) 8 Westmorland ..| 95 9} 54 10] 44 9/29 5 ih 
‘ Herefor}114 7) 64 0] 48 6] 31 11pfLancaster ....) 95 8 51 4380 8 ith 
Wor'st. |120 2 47 8} 36 Chester ..+...| 94) 9 50 10|54 8 
? Warwic|t11 2 49 4) 34 4/Flint ......../103 2 57 7/29 0 | 
. Wilts |108 4 44 6] 32 Denbigh ....|101 0 55 4131 6 i} 
, Berks (106 38 45 O} 32 Anglesea ...... 42 0/23 @ | 
1 Oxford }109 4) 42 10) 32 Carnarvon ....| 93 0 48 6/24 0 } 
Bucks | 98 6 41 5) 31 10fMerioneth ..../101 4) 64 0} 52 6/27 19 } 
, Brecon {121 8 57 8| 28 108\Cardigan......|104 9 46 0114 8 
. Montgo.|112 9|\————} 43. 9] 28 6]Pembroke ....} 85 11 41 10116 0 j 
' Radnor. }122 3} | 50 1130 4#\Carmarthen....] 97 6}———| 46 8|17 11 i 
Glamorgan ....{120 10 49 0/126 0 i 
— Gloucester ....)122 9 46 10) —— 
Somerset......J115 4|———] 46 9/24 0 1} 
Average of England and Wales. {Monmouth ....|122 9 oD) GP aaits 1} 
Wheat 100s.9d.; “Rye 52s.1d.; Barleyf/Devon....+...J110 7 46 5127 10 
46s. 1d.; Oats 28s. 6d.; BeansfjCornwall......} 95 5 45 1726 2 ty 
52s. 11d. Pease 54s. Od. ; Oatmealfj Dorset ....+.+.}112 10 45 2) awe i 
bis. 1d. Hants ..eseeee{l07 3S 47 7182 6 














BILL of MORTALITY, from OCT. 24, to NOV, 20, 1810. 





Peck Loaf, 5s.3d, 58.2d. 5s.2d, 45.114, 40 and 50 - 146 
Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44 per lb, 50 and 66 ~ 150 


CHRISTENED. BURIED. 2and 5 - 204[60 and 70 -117 

Males. 732 t 1357 Males, e25¢ 16641 ¢ 5 and 10 - 76] 70 and 80 - 77 
Females 625 Females 825 % | 10 and 20 - 51480 and 90 - 22 . | 
Whereof havedied under two yearsold 4862 = >20 and 30 - 102] 90 andl00- 5% 
> Pa) 30 and 40 - 118 
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